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I 


NTIL the early twentieth century the relationship between 
the Reformation and capitalism was really no problem at all. 


Almost as old as Protestantism itself was the truism that 


“among the Reformed the greater their zeal, the greater their 
inclination to trade and industry, as holding idleness unlawful.” 
There was virtual agreement on the facts; Protestants and 
Catholics were only concerned to draw different consolation from 
the common observation that “ usury was the brat of heresy. 
Marshall may be taken as typical of these views, which prevailed 
down to our own day.® 


The bombshell was dropped by Max Weber at the beginning of 


this century in a brilliant development of an idea suggested to him 
by W. Sombart in his 1902 edition of Der Moderne Kapitalismus. 
Sombart here proclaimed as the guiding force in the evolution of 
capitalism and the modern world the “ Spirit of Capitalism,” 
which consisted in the pursuit by the individual of gain for its own 
sake, in exact calculation, and the rigorous rationalisation of every 
department of life. Max Weber in his Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism (1904-5) found a personal vehicle for this 
capitalist spirit in the Calvinist and the Puritan and demonstrated 
with ingenuity the causal connection between the doctrine of 
Calvinism and the inculcation into its adherents of the capitalist 
spirit. 
ae was at once felt that both Protestantism and capitalism had 

1 Quoted. R. H. Tawney, Foreword to Weber’s The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism (English translation, 1926). 

2 Quoted. R. H. Tawney, op. cit. 

8 Marshall, Principles of Economics, p. 742. 
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been gravely impugned by Weber’s thesis and he was attacked on 
all sides. ‘The main arguments used against him were (a) that 
capitalism was much Le, than Protestantism, and ()) that many 
other factors had played a much larger part than Protestantism in 
the evolution of modern capitalism. F. Rachfall was the first to 
argue along these lines! and he was answered in detail and polemic- 
ally by Weber himself.2 Lujo Brentano joined in the attack on the 
same grounds and brought Sombart as well under his fire. He was 
able to throw light on the Renascence, the Crusades, and the 
Reception of Roman Law as formative factors of capitalism.’ 
H. M. Robertson, the latest recruit to these ranks, placed his 
special reliance on the Price Revolution and the Renascence State 
as rivals to the Reformation.‘ Robertson and Brentano went so 
fat as to assert that Roman Catholicism played a more formative 
part in the evolution of capitalism than Protestantism; and both 
had to dismiss the coincidence that capitalism advanced furthest 
in Protestant lands as an historical accident. Sombart occupied a 
mid-way and contradictory position in the midst of this battle- 
field. In the second edition of Der Moderne Kapitalismus he asserted 
a far earlier origin for capitalism than the Reformation, but later, 
when he found his own personal vehicle for the spirit of capitalism 
in the Jew, he declared that “ Puritanism zs Judaism.” ° 

On the flank of this main battle, Weber’s theses have been used 
to debate the merits of various religions. F. J. Schmidt, for instance, 
used the thesis to declare that Calvinism had caused a Second Fall ;® 
O’Brien, on the same basis, contrasted the fruits of Calvinism 
(laissez faire, economic individualism, etc.) with the fruits and 
message of Catholicism ;7 Fanfani, employing an erudite exposition 
of the teachings of Aquinas, and accepting Weber’s view on 
Protestantism, vindicated Catholicism and, by implication, Italian 
Fascism, in which he saw a return to the true path after the devia- 
tion of modern capitalism.’ Father Brodrick, though he never 
dealt with Weber’s theories directly, partly vindicated them by 
demolishing in detail all the arguments used by Robertson to make 


| 4 a Rachfall, Wochenschrift fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst und Technik, pp. 39-43 
1909). 

*In Antikritisches, Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft, etc., xxx (1910), and in 
Antikritisches Schlusswert. Ibid., xxxi. Also 1922 edition of Die Protestantische 
Ethik, etc. 

°L. Brentano, Die Anfaenge des modernen Kapitalismus (1916). 

*“H. M. Robertson, The Rise of Economic Individualism (1935). 

°'W. Sombart, Jews and Modern Capitalism, p. 249. 

°F. J. Schmidt, Kapitalismus und Protestantismus. Preussische Jabrbiicher (1905). 

*G, O’Brien, An Essay on the Economic Effects of the Reformation (1923). 

_ SA. Fanfani, Cattolicesimo e protestantesimo nella Jormazxione storica del capital- 
smo ; English translation Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism (1935). 
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the Jesuits out more lenient than Protestants towards economic 
individualism. 3 =e 

Several modern historians of the first rank have concerned 
themselves with this controversy. Pirenne declared himself in 
agreement with Rachfall’s criticisms,? but the more generally 
accepted view, represented by H. Sée? and R. H. Tawney,* seems 
to be a modified and cautious version of Weber. The adherence 
of Troeltsch to the side of Weber has probably contributed to the 
ptevailing view. Tawney says that Weber overstressed the 
importance of Protestantism which was only “ part of a general 
intellectual movement ” ; Sée repeats one of Brentano’s criticisms, 
that Weber was apt to beg the question by his definitions ; and 
both agreed that Weber’s main thesis “ has the air of a platitude,”’ 
that it is “ simpliste.” 

This controversy has troubled the world long enough and I 
do not intend to join in the subtleties in which it has now largely 
degenerated. My purpose is to show that Weber has led the whole 
body of historians, both adherents and opponents, down the wrong 
path in the study of one of the most important problems of modern 
European history ; that the methods of enquiry used by both sides 
in the controversy must lead to false results ; and finally that the 
only solution is to take a new method and a new point of departure. 


II 


Weber created a special method of enquiry and argument for 
the purposes of his study of Protestantism. This method has been 
tacitly taken over by his main assailants, who have not attempted to 
destroy it but rather to turn it against its creator. Critics like 
Tawney and Sée have suggested only minor modifications and 
cautions. The consequence has been that the problem of the 
Reformation as a sociological phenomenon has been coloured and, 
in my opinion, vitiated by a method which has been so easily 
accepted that its implications and assumptions have been hardly 
realised. 

The most striking aspect of the Weber method is the use of an 
abstract definition of capitalism. The particular definition was 
arrived at as follows. It was assumed, after Sombart, that there 
was an eternally valid quality of mind, abstracted from, and 

1J. Brodrick, The Economic Morals of the Jesuits (1934). 

2H. Pirenne, Les Périodes de l’histoire sociale du capitalisme (1914), p. 40. 

8H. Sée, “Dans quelle mesure puritains et juifs ont-ils contribué aux 
progrés du capitalisme moderne ?” (Revwe Historique, clv, 1927). 

4R. H. Tawney, Foreword to Weber’s Protestant Ethic (1928); Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism (1926) ; Hibbert Journal, October 1912. 
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‘independent of, any particular period or place of history, which 
was called the “ Capitalistic Spirit;” and that a society was 
capitalist in so far as this spirit could be found in it. In order to give 
this spirit authentic letters of credit it was related to human nature. 
Brentano considered it as equivalent to human nature ; Weber, as a 
development triumphing over its earlier form; Sombart, as at 
the same time a subjugation of human nature, over whose depat- 
ture he romantically lingered, and as identical with human nature.’ 
Such an assumption was bound to be arbitrary and external to 
problems of past history; in this case, it reflected faithfully 
nineteenth-century /sissex-faire. The result was a concentration 
upon the individual and upon emancipation. Attention was 
focused upon the emancipated individual, upon economic 
individualism, as the sole and eternal need of capitalist society 
at all periods, as the sole and eternal test of whether a society 
was capitalist or not. 

This particular definition of capitalism in terms of the emanci- 
pation of the individual (in common with all such abstract defini- 
tions) springs from a very serious misconception concerning the 
vital historical distinction between changes in quantity and 
changes in quality. The Weber method has silently concentrated 
search upon the discovery of changes in quality, in kind; of a 
new and distinct attitude of mind in individuals, unlike any 
preceding attitude. Once this attitude can be isolated and pinned 
down, we are told, then we have the beginning of the spirit of 
capitalism and hence the origins of capitalism itself. 

This is a gravely misleading method of approach. The distinc- 
tion between changes in quality and changes in quantity is an 
unreal one. If historians looked for changes in quantity, in degree, 
they would find that “‘ changes in quality ” only in fact result from 
changes in quantity. This holds good both for changes in ideas 
and social outlook, as well as for changes in economic organisation 
core for the moment postulating any connection between the 
two). 

Let me put it like this. Social outlook can only be changed, e.g. 
from feudal to bourgeois, by a sufficiently powerful bourgeois 
bloc in the society, not by the mete presence of individual capitalists. 
The simple discovery of a feudal or a bourgeois outlook in an 
individual can mean nothing by itself; for ideas the same in 


*'W. Sombart, Onintessence of Capitalism (1915), pp. 13, 202, 205, 239. 

* For example: Brentano based his criticism of Weber upon an assessment 
of the comparative emancipation brought to the individual by the Renascence 
and the Reformation. See also O’Brien (Economics of the Reformation) and 
H. M. Robertson (The Rise of Economic Individualism). 
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kind must produce very different results according to their social 
context. They may be isolated and socially insignificant, or they 
may be dominant and colour and control theit whole society. 
Somewhere between these two stages will come a period of time 
in which the outlook of the society will be altered in kind; but 
the alteration will have been brought about by simple changes in 
the relative social importance of the ideas in question, that is to 
say in the numbers and strength of the people holding the ideas. 
In the same way, changes in economic organisation will occur 
gtadually but will, if they continue, reach a point at which they 
ate strong enough to necessitate a radical alteration of the whole 
economic organisation of the society in which they occur. Qualita- 
tive changes in society, thus, can only result from preceding changes 
in quantity; changes of quality are nothing else but a certain 
stage of intensity reached by preceding changes in quantity. The 
absolute distinction between the two is misleading. 

Yet this absolute distinction lies at the root of the method used 
by both sides in the Weber controversy. It receives clear expression 
in Pirenne ; he accepts the distinction, but denies that the change 
of quality which is necessary for Weber’s theory occurred at the 
moment postulated by Weber. He is writing of capitalism in the 
Middle Ages and in modern times and says: “Il n’y a la qu’une 
différence quantitative, non une différence qualitative, une différ- 
ence d’intensité, non une différence de nature.” 1 This attitude 
underlies all those criticisms of Weber that attempt to show that 
there was nothing new in sixteenth-century capitalism, either in its 
organisation or in the spirit of those at its head. Weber in defending 
himself against such charges did not abandon the method but 
merely drew his definitions finer and distinguished in kind between 
unscrupulous money-makers, who have existed at all times, and 
the true bearers of the capitalist spirit in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Indeed, he was forced into the question-begging 
of which Brentano and Sée accused him. Weber was precluded by 
his method from arguing that the change of quality necessary to 
his theory resu/ted from the quantitative changes noticed by his 
critics. 

If we penetrate behind the rigid distinction drawn between 
changes of quality and quantity we come upon the heart of the 
matter and find the explanation why Weber used the method he 
did and why he is unable to escape from abstract definitions and 
qualitative categories. The whole apparatus of the method results 
from an approach which Franz Borkenau® has called “isolierend- 


1H. Pirenne, Les Périodes de l’histoire sociale du Capitalisme (1914), p. 9. 
2F, Borkenau, Der Ubergang vom foedalen zum biirgerlichen Weltbild (1934). 
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kausal” and which Henri Sée perhaps sought to indicate when he 
said that Webet’s method was “unilatéral.”1 What is meant is the 
simplification of the enquiry down to the tracing of the effects of 
one isolated historical factor upon some historical development. 
Sombart and Weber admit in effect to the use of this method when 
they say that they are not unaware of other factors outside their 
chosen one. Others use the method against Weber, showing the 
effects upon the Reformation of other factors taken in isolation 
(wat, luxury, the Jews, the Price Revolution, the Renascence 
State, etc.), in an attempt to depreciate the importance of Webet’s 
particular factor. 

Now, this method of isolation may lead and has undoubtedly 
led to important discoveries ; it is a valuable method for making 
partial and limited enquiries. But it cannot serve as a method for 
an interpretation of the total historical problem of a period or a 
movement. The inter-relation between the factors must be lost ; 
for the fatal and always false assumption of ceteris paribus must be 
made. The difficulty cannot be overcome by multiplying the use 
of the method, for distortion is inherent in it. 

The major defect, however, is the inevitable failure to discover 
ot even enquire into the historical causes of the factors whose 
influence the method is used to investigate. The question.of the 
cause of the Reformation has hardly been broached at all in the 
whole Weber controversy. And this is no accident. Weber set 
out to disprove the materialist conception of history ; and, within 
its own limits, the unilateral method can easily, indeed inevitably, 
be made to do this. Weber in effect asks, Did the Calvinist ethic 
and attitude to work precede and largely influence the application 
of this ethic in the capitalist world ?? Weber, for all his critics, 
showed the answer to be substantially Yes. The conclusion must 
be that ideas that came to birth in the mind effected economic and 
material developments and not vice versa. 

Such conclusions are inevitable from the way the question is 
put; for if Weber starts with Protestantism as a datum and has 
metely to examine its development and its social repercussions, he 
cannot, within the framework of his enquiry, go behind this 
datum. His type of argument can throw no light at all upon the 
validity of the materialist conception of history, because it is 
debarted from facing the vital problem of the origin of the ideas 
whose reaction upon the material world it is engaged in dis- 
coveting. Some of Webet’s critics have side-tracked the issue by 
finding sufficient material explanations for the evolution of 


1H. Sée, “ Dans quelle mesure puritains,” etc., p. 58. 
2 F. Borkenau, op. cit. 
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capitalism, without bringing in the Reformation at all; but they 
find that they are forced to dismiss the Reformation as an historical 
accident without causes.! Others have found an alternative 
“spiritual ” cause for capitalism, either in Catholicism or in some 
secular spirit of mind ; but these, like Weber, do not find a cause 
for their spiritual factor. Others still, like Sombart or Robertson, 
do both these things, and find mixed spiritual and material causes 
for capitalism. As far as the problem of the Reformation is con- 
cerned, all of them treat it in the same way, either directly or 
invettedly. This is the fundamental reason why Weber’s method 
has been productive of some important discoveries but cannot be 
used to solve the whole problem of the cause and effects of the 


- Reformation. 


A tree may be known by its fruit. Some of the hair-splitting 
to which the controversy has degenerated must be attributed to 
the pugnacity and perversity of historians ; but much of it is the 
natural result of the method. Take for instance the fierce debates 
about the birth-year of capitalism. If Weber based his theory upon 
the close-dating of a change in kind in the outlook of the European 
mind, it was inevitable that his opponents would push this dating 
back to a point where it was no use to him. Sombart, Pirenne 
and others did this with moderation ; it was left to L. Brentano 
to find that the Fourth Crusade already disclosed “a veritable 
orgy of modern capitalism” ;? indeed he admitted that in this 
sense there was teally no date behind which you could not find 
the origins of capitalism. Brentano at least had the merit of reduc- 
ing the argument to absurdity.. Another source of hair-splitting is 
the extreme over-simplification of the manifold Reformation 
movement that results from the Weber method. Owing to the 
abstraction of the problem, each author concentrates his theories 
and researches upon one single consequence of the Reformation 
movement. If the Reformation is reduced to a movement with 
all its consequences in one direction, it is then easy enough for 
both sides to find all the ammunition they need in the rich and 
variegated elements that are for convenience grouped together as 
the Reformation. The Weber method is constitutionally incapable 
of taking account of the variety of the Reformation. 

Another significant fruit of the method is the way in which it 
has concentrated upon the seventeenth and subsequent centuries. 
This is the first moment at which Protestantism begins to show 
any significant signs of behaving in the way Weber wanted; in 
consequence he coolly left out the vital first century during which 


1¢.g. L. Brentano and H. M. Robertson (see p. 2 above). 
21. Brentano, Die Anfaenge des modernen Kapitalismus, p..33- 
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the Reformation established itself and caused the most stir. Other 
historians have equally concentrated on some special period, pre- 
sixteenth century if they are against Weber, post-sixteenth century 
if they incline his way. The curious result has been that a con- 
troversy about Protestantism has hardly touched the Reformation 
in the first great century of its establishment. Similarly, the 
theory has found no place for Luther. Although Weber found 
some of his deepest ideas best illustrated in Luther, although 
Calvin looked to Luther as his master, Weber was prepared to 
agree with his enemies that Luther was part of the Middle Ages 
and therefore outside the world with which he was dealing. 

_ Clearly a new method of approach is needed. What is it to be? 
The method I propose to follow is simple; I shall abandon all 
abstract, cast-iron definitions, and get away from the psychology 
of the isolated individual, and from the obsession that all 
that the capitalist individual ever needed was emancipation, 
escape from discipline. Instead, I shall approach the problem as a 
social one; ask what were the social and economic needs of 
society at the time of the Reformation; and then examine how 
far the Reformation (amongst other factors) was a tesponse to 
these needs. 

In spite of my strictures on abstract definitions I have already 
used the word “capitalism”; it is too useful as a shorthand 
symbol to forgo. Wherever I use it, it is not as a definition of the 
psychology of individuals but as a description of a type of 
social organisation. I shall use “ capitalist ” to describe a society 
which is preponderantly a money-economy, in which workers 
labour for wages and in which employers own and control the 
means of production and decide to what use they shall be put by 
a calculus of profits. Anything that makes for the spread and 
establishment of such an economy out of pre-existing feudal 
conditions, I shall describe as advancing capitalism. 


II 


There is one immediate obstacle to be cleared away, which was 
a stumbling-block to Weber; namely the existence of capitalism 
in fifteenth-century Europe before the occurrence of the Reforma- 
tion. It is no use trying to define this capitalism out of existence by 
dismissing its leaders, as Weber does, as mete unscrupulous 
money-makets; or as exceptions, as Sombart does of Jacob 
Fugger and his saying “ Let me earn as long as I am able.” 1 Even 
by Weber’s own psychological standards the way of life of north 


* Sombart, Quintessence of Capitalism, p. 158. 
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Italy, as described by Sombart' (who, as usual, is on both sides of 


the controversy) and Brentano,* was capitalist ; L. B. Alberti with 
his “ Holy Economy ” and his saying “ Whoso loses no‘time can 
accomplish almost everything” and Lorenzo da Vinci with his 
list of Sins are exact counterparts of Franklin, on whose “ Little 
Book ” and “Time is money” Weber builds so great a super- 
structure. Nor was this capitalism confined to north Italy; it 
stretched across the Alps into the mining areas of south Germany 
and the manufacturing districts of north-west Europe and into the 
cities along the Rhine and the Danube. 

The non-occurrence of a Reformation in these circumstances 
throws light on the problem of the Reformation when it did 
occur. Capitalism in the late fifteenth century could by no means 
be made compatible with contemporary Catholicism, which was 
intertwined with the law, thought, needs, and property of feudal- 
ism; and which must inevitably go down if the social basis and 
presuppositions on which it had built were destroyed by capitalism. 
But there were factors which made a working compromise possible. 
In north Italy capitalism was triumphant over a small, compact 
area; whereas beyond the Alps even the most developed cities 
were isolated, a mere fringe of town-civilisation against a vast 
feudal and rural background. In the words of H. Sée, at the end 
of the fifteenth century even “ Antwerp was an islet in a society 
founded mainly on landed property.” Thus, Rome had behind her 
the strength of vast social responsibilities in Europe beyond the 
Alps, where capitalism was isolated and where a predominantly 
feudal society needed catholic protection. Moreover, since north 
Italian capitalism had never had to impose itself rapidly upon a 
large feudal area, it had evolved into a society of City-States instead 
of into a single nation with a capital; therefore, as a system of 
society, it lacked political force against Rome. Rome, for her part, 
had come to rely upon Italian capitalisin to finance her huge 
undertakings. 

In these circumstances, it was inevitable that the comprehensive 
doctrines of usury (elaborated in the thirteenth century as a safe- 
guard against the first steps of capitalist advance) should be 
qualified by subtle exceptions which made the necessary modifica- 
tions in her practice but did not destroy her doctrines. The 
Church “a da favoriser les banques italiennes, dont il avait 
besoin, et peu 4 peu composer avec l’esprit du siécle, 4 mesure que 
les conditions économiques se transformaient.” * Here was the 
reason for the exceptions and qualifications to the doctrine of 

1 Sombart, Ouintessence of Capitalism and Der Moderne Kapitalismus. 
aL. Brentano, op. cit. 3H, Sée, op. cit. 
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usury, qualifications which the Church could afford to make and 
which the slowly developing and small-scale capitalism of north 
Italy and northern Europe, for its part, was prepared to accept. 
The pagan Renascence permitted a sufficient “ solvent of tradi- 
tional restraints.” 1 Even then, there occurred with Savonarola a 
beginning of what might have ended in an Italian Reformation. 
Savonatola parallels in many ways Calvin; he put his genius at 
the disposal of the patriot party, just come to power in Florence ; 
he helped to discipline the middle and lower class; he purged 
the constitution of its democratic features. 

On the heels of this, not the first, abortive attempt at the Refor- 
mation, came the real thing at last at the other end of Europe. 


The intruding factor was the Price Revolution, the effects of which | 


were enormous. It speeded up the economic development of 
Europe into an Industrial Revolution (of which all subsequent 
have been in the family). The sixteenth century became the age of 
water-power ; cranes, pulleys, pumps, coal for heating, gunpowder, 
and innumerable inventions in particular industries transformed 
the productive capacity of Europe.? The driving force behind this 
industrial expansion was the profit-inflation caused by prices 
rising faster than wages, which then formed a very high part of 
the costs of production. Europe was introduced to the age of 
manufacture (in the strict sense as opposed to mecanofacture). 
These improvements hastened the displacement of north Italy by 
the north-west of Europe as the commercial and manufacturing 
centre of the continent. Therewith the position of Rome as against 
capitalism was reversed; the area for which Catholicism was 
socially necessary became less important than the area dominated 
by capitalism ; Rome was suddenly put upon the defensive. 

But this was not all. The Industrial Revolution brought with 
it the displacement of the class-system on which the Roman Church 
was based by another class-system that grew out of the first. The 
bourgeoisie, which had been a middle class under feudalism, had 
to break forth from its social and political subordination and from 
its self-imposed restrictions (the gilds) and become a ruling class. 
This involved the transfer of blocks of feudal property to the 
bourgeoisie for exploitation by capitalist instead of feudal methods 
of production; the destruction or conversion to new ends of 


1R. H. Tawney, Foreword to Webet’s Protestant Ethic. 

= See, e.g. Sombart, Der moderne Kapitalismus; H. Grossman, “ Die gesell- 
schaftlichen Grundlagen der mechanistischen Philosophie u. die Manufaktur ” 
(Zeitschrift fiir soxial Forschung. 1935, Heft 2) and J. U. Nef, “ The Progress of 
Technology and the Growth of Large-Scale Industry in Great Britain 15 40- 
1640,” Economic History Review, v (Oct. 1934). ; 
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feudal law and ideology; the absorption or ruin of the feudal 
upper classes ; and, finally, the supplanting of the feudal working- 
class by a class of wage-earnets. Aisa 4 

Above all, the Price Revolution meant that all these problems 
needed urgent and immediate solution over large parts of Europe 
bea had received insufficient slow and gradual preparation for 
them. 

I have to show how these circumstances gave rise to the 
Reformation. 


oa i 


It has often been pointed out that the Reformation was a great 
ascetic movement within Catholic Christianity. Weber’s descrip- 
tion of the Reformation as intramundane asceticism, as a taking 
of the Catholic ascetic outside the monastery walls into the world, 
has been generally accepted. It is important to see how far this 
description provides an explanation of the origin of the Reforma- 
tion. 

The Christian ascetic had already played a vital part in the evolu- 
tion of Catholicism. The ascetic ideal had driven man to effort and 
(often unconscious) economy in the slow medieval struggle for 
mastery over material conditions ; the Church, in order to retain 
its hold, had had to make itself the custodian of this ascetic and, 
in the process, had transformed Christianity into its peculiar 
western European form. But there was a definite limit to the powers 
of the Church to embrace the ascetic within her system. The 
magical powers of the priest, on which was grounded the sacer- 
dotal hierarchy, depended upon the non-ascetic, worldly peasantry 
which formed the social background of medieval Catholicism ; 
this peasantry and normal feudal society was only capable of 
intermittent effort and needed the powers of the priest to recover 
man from mortal sin, etc. The basis of the ascetic, however, was 
the notion that man could struggle and triumph without lapses ; 
that it was within his own abilities, without the magical aid of 
priest, to save himself. These two standards of mortality were 
incompatible; if the Church were to make room within her 
system for the growth of the ascetic, and yet preserve the priestly 
powers and hierarchy, she must strictly canalise the ascetic and 
confine it to monastic walls and orders outside the world. She 
must maintain a double standard of morality. 

The Catholic system, therefore, depended upon an equilibrium 
between incompatible elements ; and her marvellous philosophy 
was built upon the synthesis of opposites, such as free Will and 
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divine Omnipotence, Aristotle and the Bible. But the equilibrium 
could never be maintained ; for alongside the monastery, in the 
lead of economic advance, was the town, with a mode of life which 
was unlike the peasant’s and which, with its ideals of saving and 
steady, unrelaxing effort, was a form of the ascetic. Accompanying 
the economic advance of Europe, there were therefore repeated 
demands for the renewal, widening, and generalisation of the 
ascetic; and in order to prevent the formulation of lay concepts 
of the ascetic, the Church was forced from time to time to widen 
and renew her own formulation. But the widening of the ascetic 
came ever neater heresy and was increasingly difficult for the Church 
to control; for each extension threatened to destroy the double 
standard of morality and put in its place a single ascetic standard, 
to which all men would be expected to comply. If the ascetic 
came out into the world, it would destroy the basis of the magical 
powers of the priesthood, namely a lower standard of morality 
for the ordinary man than the standard demanded by the ascetic ; 
and, with it, the whole Catholic hierarchy and the balanced theology 
upon which it rested. 

The dangers of this development had been revealed in the 
thirteenth century. Already St. Benedict had “ adumbrated, if he 
did not actually reach, a condition of things in which the distinc- 
tion between the monk and the world had been reduced to the 
smallest possible dimensions, compatible with its existence at all.’ 
Then “ the mendicant orders drove the ascetic out into the fullest 
relations with the world.” ? At the same time the dangers of the 
lay ascetic were pressing; the associations of pious laymen 
“found themselves almost unwittingly drawn into heresy. Many 
sects were led by degrees to discard the ministry and the sacraments 
of the Church and substitute their own rites.” “ By the beginnin 
of the thirteenth century Christianity was in danger of disruption.” ® 

The Reformation, regarded as a movement within Western 
Christianity, was a second and mote successful attempt to carry 
the ascetic beyond the danger-point for Catholicism. ‘The forms 
for the ascetic were at hand: the monastery and the sect (the 
Ghetto, also a cradle of the European ascetic, would not be 
available for a Christian movement): the appropriate doctrines 
were also at hand within the equilibrated Catholic theology. But, 
as the thirteenth century had shown, any further development of 
the ascetic would take it out of the monastery into the world, 
there to join the strengthened Sects. The‘ foundation of the 
Catholic priesthood would be destroyed ; the conception of human 

1K. E. Kirk, Vision of God (1932), p. 121- italics), 
2K. E. Kirk, op. cit. i Guahe = op. Oe 
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natute would be changed. Both these results would find theological 
expression in a re-statement and re-emphasis of certain parts of 
Catholic theology, especially Predestination and Original Sin.? 
The re-emphasis would be heresy, for it would overset the vital 
equilibrium of Catholic doctrine. 

It can therefore be said that the Reformation, being an ascetic 
movement, was bound to disrupt the Church and rend its theology. 
But this does not wholly solve (as is implied by Troeltsch or K. E. 
Kirk) the problem of the cause of the Reformation. It does not 
explain why an ascetic movement occurred at this moment; nor 
why a movement »thin Christianity came about; nor why just 
these elements in the Catholic tradition and none of its other ideas 
were so developed ; it does not explain why such a development 
occurred at just this moment and in some places, but not in others. 

The attempts to explain the origin of the Reformation in terms 
of the inner logic of Christianity, as if Christianity were bound 
from the beginning to develop just as it did and just at the right 
moment, are so far from successful that they force one to the con- 
clusion that there must have been another factor at work, external 
to Christianity, which impinged upon it and brought out of it 
results that were, sure enough, conditioned by the Christian 
tradition, but could not have been caused by it. When Europe at 
the time of the Reformation is surveyed the only force capable of 
working such results seems prima facie to have been the pressure of 
the social needs suddenly posed by the Price Revolution. The 
Price Revolution brought these problems upon Europe with a 
speed that was totally unexpected, and with an urgency for which 
there had been no gradual preparation. 

To prove this assumption it is necessary to examine the Reforma- 
tion in detail and to go further into the nature of the social problems 
facing parts of Europe at this time. So far I have taken the Refor- 
mation as a single, undifferentiated movement; and there is a 
sense in which such a treatment is justified. There was an under- 
lying similarity running through all the parts of the Reformation ; 
just as there was a basic similarity in the problems set by the Price 
Revolution, wherever it transformed the European economy. On 
the other hand, within this basic similarity lay a great variety of 
appurtenant but not identical lesser movements. There are 
amongst others three factors, without which it seems to me 
impossible to account for these known sub-divisions within the 
Reformation : 


1Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus fiir die Entstehung der modernen 
Welt (1924), p. 39 ff. 
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1. The social problem, presented by the Price Revolution, was 
really a problem with two parts. The first need was primary 
accumulation, that is to say the accumulation of capital into 
sufficiently large units to permit of the new methods of production 
by means of water-power, pumping, and enclosure ; all of which 
were beyond the capacity of the previous scale of capital accumula- 
tion. In conditions like those of Colbert’s France it would be 
possible for the State to make capital available ; but, in the early 
stages of capitalist advance, the better and perhaps the only way 
was by an extension of the methods and mentality of the bourgeois 
merchant. That meant by private enterprise; which again meant 
a large-scale transfer of feudal capital into the private hands of the 
advancing bourgeoisie. The second, subsequent, and really basic 
need was the acclimatisation of the classes of capitalist society into 
the new positions made necessary by the results of primary accumu- 
lation. ‘The proportions in which these needs were present would 
affect the nature of the responses to the social needs of the time, 
amongst which I am claiming the Reformation as one of the most 
important. 

2. The dual problem that was posed by the Price Revolution 
was partly a political one ; this was especially true of the problem 
of primary accumulation. The Reformation with its development 
of the ascetic to the point of heresy would naturally join any state 
that wished to transfer feudal property, for “ ecclesiastical property 
had been the bulwark of the traditional system of landownership” ; 3 
and the state, for its part, would join forces with a movement aimed 
at the heart of the Roman system. The problem of the acclimatisa- 
tion of the new classes was also, but to a less extent, a political one. 
The form of the Reformation would, thus, be affected by the 
particular forms of government and local political problems in 
different countries. Without organisation into nations, Europe 
would not have reached her actual degree of economic develop- 
ment; the Reformation, therefore, had to occur in and accommo- 
date itself to a system of nations. The relationship between 
Reformation and state would also partly depend on whether the 
concrete problem of primary accumulation or the ideological 
problem of class-acclimatisation was the more pressing. 

3. The pressure exerted by the Price Revolution, moreover, was 
not equal throughout its course. The Price Revolution occurred 
in two phases. The first, lasting from about 1520-40/50, was 
relatively mild and was limited to two areas: (2) Germany with 
the Netherlands, under the influence of the expansion of production 


*K. Marx, Capital (C. and E. Paul Edition), p. 799. 
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in Saxony, Austria, and the Tyrol:1 () Spain, particularly 
Andalusia,? under the influence of the first imports from America. 
From 1521-40 Mexico sent no more silver to Europe than the 
product of the single mining district of Schwarz, Tyrol ;? and 
there was little if any re-export from Spain into the rest of Europe. 
Prices in these two areas seem to have risen by about 20 per cent. 
The second phase of the Price Revolution was introduced by the 
discovery of Potosi (1545), Zacatecas (1548), and Guanatuato 
(1558), and by the application of the mercury amalgamation 
process, invented in 1557. American silver poured into Europe ; 
the production of German mines fell off; the silver spread from 
Spain to the manufacturing centres in the north-west. This 
import and the consequent rise of prices lasted for about a century, 
vatying in different countries. But each successive increment of 
silver was a smaller percentage of the total circulating stock and the 
major shock of the inflow was limited to the first years, i.e. between 
the years 1545-80 (rather later in England). 


These two phases controlled the economic importance of 
vatious patts of Europe. From 1520-40 the leading areas were 
Spain (which inherited no strong middle class from the Middle 
Ages) and Germany (which had a strong feudal bourgeoisie). 
From 1545-80, both Spain and Germany fell away, and the lead 
was taken by England, the Netherlands, and parts of France and 
Scotland. The parallelism between these areas and the areas of 
the Reformation is striking ; as also the parallelism in time between 
the first phase of the Price Revolution and Luther (both about 
1520-40); and between the second phase and Calvin (both about 
1545-80). 

if it je be shown that the actual Reformation can only be 
explained in the light of these factors, it will go a long way towards 
establishing that the Reformation was rooted in the material condi- 
tions of the time and examination of the various parts of the 
Reformation will also explain (what we have not yet ascertained) 
why the Reformation was an ascetic movement. 

We may call the two phases of the Reformation, Lutheran and 
Calvinist, though neither phase was entirely represented by the 
man after whom it is convenient to name it. 

The concrete results of the Lutheran -phase, including the 
violent period of Anabaptism, were destruction of the Catholic 
hold upon the middle and lower classes, and sanction for the 


1 Wiebe, Die Preisrevolution der XVI u. XVII Jahrhunderte (1895). 
2. J. Hamilton, American Treasure and the Price Revolution in Spain (1934). 
3 Wiebe, op. cit., Tables. 
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- seizute of Catholic and feudal pooper On the whole, the 
religious movement was subordinate to the state, except in 


Germany, where the absence of a political head who could give 


expression to national feeling allowed religion at first to give the 
lead to the secular powers. 

The-second stage of the Price Revolution meant that Germany 
could not lead the capitalist revolution. The initiative passed to 
England, the Netherlands, the industrial parts of Scotland, France 
and Switzerland; the very parts where the second, Calvinist, 
phase of the Reformation took root. The problem of primary 
accumulation was already partly solved.and the chief problem 
now became class-acclimatisation. This problem was very urgent ; 
the bourgeoisie had to exchange its subservience for the will to 
govern, it had grave economic and political tasks ahead ;_ the 
working-class had to exchange its loose, extensive labour! for 
disciplined, regular and organised work. These great changes in 
mental outlook had to be solved quickly enough to keep pace with 
the Industrial Revolution. 

It is here that the Weber method leads most astray. Weber saw 
enough of the truth to force him into a contradictory position. 
He could describe the Reformation as an ascetic movement, as 
one that made the piece-wage system workable ;? yet he could 
also conceive of it primarily as a movement bringing nothing but 
economic liberation from all restraint. Clearly capitalist society 
was individualist as opposed to feudalism ; it was based on private 
enterprise ; it needed individualism to cloak the class-structure of 
society, which was nearer the surface than in feudalism; it thought 
mechanistically in terms of quantities rather than a priori in terms 
of qualities, both of matter and of mankind.? In the same way 
capitalism could only come into existence if it broke through the 
feudal ideas, which had become restrictions upon it as a system of 
society. Hence, if the Reformation was a chief ideological ex- 
pression of capitalist society at this stage, it must be shown to have 
been both individualist and emancipating. But this does not 
imply that it must preach licence from all restriction for each 
separate individual. The pressing need was the opposite; the 
disciplining of individuals to the ends of a new society, which was 
breaking forth out of feudalism and was basically individualist in 
its social outlook. The urgent need was a re-statement of the 


* See e.g. Sombart, Quintessence of Capitalism, p. 19. 
7M Weber, Protestantische Ethik, etc. (2nd German edition, 1922), p. 42. 
F. Borkenau, op. cit. See also criticism by H. Grossman, “ Die gesellschaft- 
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ascetic that was deep embedded in the Christian tradition; an 
ascetic so interpreted that it would inculcate by discipline the 
necessary social attitudes. Both the bourgeoisie and the wage- 
workers must be submitted to this ascetic according to the ends 
each had to serve. 

It was natural that Calvin should stress the ascetic, that he should 
erect into first principles the Original Sin and Predestination which 
Luther had kept increasingly in the background. The chief results 
achieved by Calvin were (1) the rigid division into Elect and 
Reprobate (which also had been latent in Luther) and the Sov- 
ereignty of the State (which Hobbes later deduced from the same 
ptemises). 1 And (2) the need for incessant goodness ; if a Calvinist 
sinned, he could not recover by the magical aid of the priest; a 
single sin was sufficient sign that he had been damned from 
eternity. It was to achieve this second result, which was in fact 
the setting out of a single-standard of morality in place of the 
Catholic double-standard, that Calvin had to make his main 
theological innovations. It was because this change was involved 
that men disputed so bitterly on points of academic dogma. The 
effect of these doctrines in social terms was that the capitalist class- 
structure was both justified (from eternity) and obscured by the 
stress upon the individual’s spiritual behaviour as the sole criterion 
of social division; and that the correct social ethic and methods 
for its enforcement were ready-made for self-imposition amongst 
the Elect, and, if necessary, coercive imposition upon the 
Reprobate. 

The Calvinist system thus provided for the lower-class ; but 
in some parts (notably Holland and later England) the lower-class 
was powerful enough to play its own part. By now it had lost its 
eatly Anabaptist hope of violent emancipation ; capitalism was 
firmly enough established to make labour within the system the 
only road. The result was that Menno Simon, the complementary 
contemporary of Calvin, was able to win the Anabaptists back to 
their earlier non-resistance. He preached an ethic suitable for the 
working-class and therefore similar to that which Calvin preached 
for the Reprobates ; but the Anabaptist retained his silent protest 
of withdrawal from the affairs of a wicked world; he lacked the 
Calvinist’s interest in politics, his belief in a strong state and his 
desire to have that state as his servant. From the amalgam of 
Calvinist and Anabaptist resulted Puritanism, a vague attitude of 
mind covering every gradation from the obscure sect to the pros- 
perous Calvinist ; and with no fixed internal boundaries, for the 
Protestant ethic led to worldly success and so, often, to the progress 

1F, Borkenau, op. cit. Chapters on Calvin and Hobbes. 
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of the successful Protestant up the rungs of the social ladder of 
Puritanism. hee 
Such was the teal spirit of capitalism needed by capitalist society 
and inculcated by the Reformation. Had the Reformation really 
produced the libertine “spirit of capitalism” it would have 
endangered, not advanced, capitalism. | 


Vv 


Puritanism was clearly an influential factor: the magic mirror 
described by Tawney, reflecting back the narrow, arid qualities 
that led the Puritan to success in this world. It set men striving 
after new virtues, that yesterday had been vices, rather than their 
actual achievement. But such a superhuman struggle necessarily 
left a real impress; apart from moral attitudes, Puritan society 
saved money and developed novel notions of interest! ; it developed 
a special attitude towards colonisation ;? and naturally evolved 
the Puritan Sunday as the only way of securing regular intervals 
of rest in peoples avidly devoted to work as the highest end. 

But, though Puritanism was thus bound up with capitalism in 
the sixteenth century, the relationship between Protestantism and 
capitalism is not eternal and absolute. The Reformation was the 
product of peculiar circumstances; it could occur only against 
the background of Christendom, in a civilisation of nations, and 
under the stress of the special and urgent problems posed by the 
Price Revolution. From the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
Protestantism began to lose its special functions and therewith its 
spiritual position. Two sets of factors brought this about. First, 
as the class-acclimisation which was the highest task of the Reforma- 
tion was gtadually accomplished, Protestantism had to yield 
gtound to other activities which became more important ; above 
all, it had to give place to the secular State and to science.® 

Secondly, Protestant societies had no monopoly of the advance 
of capitalism. The Reformation was necessary for the vital first 
advance in the sixteenth century ; but once this advance had been 
safely made, other countries could follow in the tracks and “ step 
over the Reformation.” In such circumstances, certain social 
devices became important, especially the military-bureaucratic 
State (¢.g. Colbert’s France), that were closed to Protestantism, 
with its depreciation of State and court service.t Protestantism 

1 H. Hauser, Les débuts du capitalisme (1925), Ch. 2. 

2 A. J. Toynbee, Study of History, vol. i, pp. 211 ff. 


8B. Hessen, “ The Social and Economic Roots of Newt 
Science at the Cross Roads (1931). 


4K. Beins, Die Wirtschatsethik der Calvinistischen Kirche der Niederlande, 
TS6J-16f0 (1922), p. 117. 
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ceased to have a monopoly of world-capitalist advance and this 
lowered the prestige it was already losing in its homes; wide 
concessions were made to the State and to the individual business- 
man, which Protestantism would have scorned to make in its 
heyday. Protestantism, of course, has retained considerable social 
importance ; in Protestant countries it is bound up with the 
achievement and the thought-texture of capitalism. But it is 
noteworthy that the Reformation was the culminating ascetic 
revival of Christendom; all subsequent revivals have been 
Protestant, but of steadily decreasing social significance. 

To draw the arguments together. The Reformation was a 
movement divided into two chronological phases, corresponding 
to the two phases of the Price Revolution; it was also divided 
laterally throughout its course into Church and Sect ; the emphasis 
shifted from the problem of primary accumulation to the problem 
of class-acclimatisation ; and there were the expected relations to 
the State. The movement was diverse and blind, but wonderfully 
related in its parts; innumerable leaders, Calvin, Menno Simon, 
Luther, Melancthon, Martyr, Melchior Hoffman, Bucer, Olivetan, 
and a host of others, each played his part, though his only guide 
was his private conscience ; behind these was a mass of anonymous 
followets, each in his own eyes choosing his adherence according to 
the logic and reasonableness of his particular leader. The in- 
escapable conclusion is the same that we drew from an examination 
of the inner logic of Christianity, namely that the Reformation was 
the reaction to a force external to itself. The genius of leaders, the 
devotion of followers, even apparent accidents, were not so much 
independent forces controlling the destinies of the Reformation as 
factors that were present or called into being and made use of by 
a force greater than themselves. The Reformation corresponded 
in its various parts so closely to the social needs created by the 
Industrial Revolution, its effects (if properly conceived) were so 
apt, that in my submission we are entitled to say that our prima 
facie sapposition that the Industrial Revolution was the external 
force we wete looking for is now proven. 

The Reformation was not the cause of capitalism; rather it was 
the result of needs created by capitalist advance at a particular 
place and time. For this reason, once it was in existence and 
throughout its various stages and forms, the Reformation played 
an indispensable part, amongst other factors, in the triumph of 
European capitalism over difficulties that had threatened to over- 


whelm it. 


THE ISLAMIC GUILDS. — 


By Bernarp LEwIs. 


HE craft-guilds are one of the most interesting and character- 

istic phenomena of medieval Muslim civilisation. In the 

Islamic lands, one finds hardly a trace of what might be called 
a civic spirit, a municipal life. The Muslim cities of the Middle 
Ages wete for the most part ephemeral, enjoying a commercial and 
intellectual efflorescence for a century or so, and then dwindling or 
disappearing. There have thus rarely been any clearly defined 
municipal institutions, or any crystallised and permanent urban 
entities. All that spirit of local solidarity and organisation, that 
is so important in medieval Europe, was excluded by the per- 
manently unsettled state of Muslim political conditions from 
expression in the political field, and was driven to seek an outlet 
in economic life. Thus, in the craft-guilds and confraternities of 
Islam, we find the equivalent, not merely of the European guilds, 
but also of that intense local life that is one of the most significant 
aspects of medieval European history. 

So important was the guild in Muslim life, that in many cases 
the very topography of the Muslim city, which was built essentially 
on the idea of a market, was determined by the needs of the guilds- 
men. From Morocco to Java, with surprising uniformity, the 
Muslim city rose round three or four central points, always the 
same. The first fixed point is the exchange—always an important 
centre in a bimetallist economy such as that of medieval Islam. 
Around it are the toll-gatherer, the local mint (where there is one), 
the auction market, and the Muhtasib, or inspector of markets. 
Here, too, are stationed the porters. The second centre is the 
Qaisaria, a strong, closed-in building where foreign goods and 
valuables are stored. The name is probably of Byzantine origin. 
The third is the thread-market (Suq al Ghazl), where the women 
come to sell their own handiwork. And here, too, are stationed 
the dealers in such commodities as women are likely to buy— 
butchers, bakers, market gardeners, etc. The fourth centre is the 
university, usually attached to a mosque. In it, teachers and stu- 
dents form a genuine guild organisation.1 Around these four 
centres ate distributed the guildsmen; each guild in its own 
market. As will readily be seen, granted the fixity of these four 


* Tam indebted for this classification to the valuable study of M. Massignon, 
“Le corps de métier et la cité musulmane,” Revue Internationale de Sociologie, 
Vv. 28, 1920, p. 473 ff. See also J. Sauvaget, “ Esquisse d’une Histoire de la 
ville de Damas.” Revue des Etudes Islamiques, 1934, p. 450 ff. 
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points, the topographic distribution of the guilds in different 
towns will likewise tend to be fixed. ae 

Let us now consider the problem of the origins and early history 
of the guilds—one in which the generally undeveloped state of 
the subject is specially noticeable. A fairly obvious suggestion is 
that they are a continuation of their Byzantine predecessors. We 
know that until the seventh century a.p., on the very eve of the 
Arab conquest, there were numerous guilds in the Byzantine 
ptovinces of Syria and Egypt,! and it is rather improbable that 
these guilds were destroyed by the conquerors, whose policy, as 
we know, was to leave more or less intact the administrative and 
economic machinery left to them by the Byzantines. Yet it is not 
until the tenth century, 300 years later, that we find any definite 
indication of the existence of Muslim guilds, and then they are of 
a type entirely different from the pre-Islamic ones. For the whole 
of the intervening period we possess few notices, and those of a 
brief and fragmentary character. The first is a sentence in the 
historian Ibn-ul- "Idhari, who tells us that in the year A.D. 770 the 
Arab governor of Qairouan, in Tunisia, “ regulated the markets 
and allotted to each craft its place.”# Although the text in which 
this statement is made is itself of the tenth century, there is every 
reason to believe it genuine. The information is interesting, as it 
shows that the governor brought the artisans and markets of 
Qairouan, a new city built by the Arab conquerors, under the same 
form of public control and supervision as was exercised by the 
epatch in the Byzantine cities around. To deduce from this, how- 
ever, as do von Kremer® and Atger,* the existence of Arab guilds 
in Qairouan seems to me unjustified by the evidence available. 

By the end of the ninth century, we have a fair number of sources 
indicating the existence of some form of corporative organisation 
of merchants and craftsmen. These guilds are not yet of the charac- 
teristic Islamic type, and are rather a public regulation and control 
of markets and crafts, of the kind described in contemporary 
Byzantine sources. From these indications it would seem pet- 
missible to deduce the retention by the Muslim rulers of the 
forms of public control of the crafts employed in the Byzantine 
administration, at least in dealing with non-Arab and non-Muslim 
attisans, and perhaps even its extension to the Muslims themselves. 
It is not, however, until the following century that we find any 

1See Stockle, Spatrémische und Byzantinische Zinfte, Leipzig, 1911. 

2 Ibn-ul-’Idhari, Ed. R. Dozy, Leyden 1851, p. 68. 

8 von Kremer, Kulturgeschichte des Orients, Vienna, 1877, vol. ii, p. 187. 

4 Atger, Les corporations tunisiennes, Paris, 1909. 

5 See von Kremer, op. cit., and Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, Heidelberg, 
1922, chap. 26. 
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considerable development of what may be called Islamic guilds, 
and then they ate of a type which cannot be explained by Byzantine 
influence or heritage. 

Beside the Byzantine theory, however, there is another theory, 
the examination of which will necessitate a brief excursus on a 
subject.with which non-orientalists will probably be unfamiliar. 

Duting recent years, orientalists have begun to realise more and 
more that Sunni (orthodox) Islam, during the epoch of the Cali- 
phate, was never the true teligion of the masses. The more one 
studies the Islamic literature of the Middle Ages, the more one 
sees that Sunnism was regarded everywhere as the religion of a 
dominant caste, the religion of the State, the distinctive mark of 
the conquering Arab aristocracy.1 In the earlier stages, this was 
the attitude even of the conquerors themselves. For many centuries 
after the Muslim conquest, the vast majority of the Caliph’s sub- 
jects were not Sunni, and hated Sunnism as the emblem of an 
oppressive regime and of a foreign, privileged ruling class.? 

Nevertheless, the religious sentiment was present and powerful 
among the masses. It found its expression in a whole series of 
mystical, heretical sects, running from the eighth century a.p. until 
the Mongol conquest. These sects were almost all characterised 
by a syncretistic philosophy, containing elements borrowed from 
pre-Islamic systems, especially Neoplatonism, Manichzism and 
Mazdakism,* by a revolutionary and equalitarian social philosophy, 
and by a secret, quasi-masonic organisation, usually interconfes- 
sional, with graduated ranks of initiation. An interesting modern 
parallel to the success of these movements and the failure of Sunn- 
ism is to be found in the situation in Dutch Indonesia and French 
West Africa, where, despite vastly superior resources, the Christian 
missions make far less progress among the native population than 
does the propaganda of Islam. Here, again, it is because Christi- 
anity is associated in the mind of the Malay or the Negto with the 


1See van Vloten, Recherches sur la domination arabe, etc., Amsterdam, 1894: 
Also Becker, Islamstudien, Leipzig, 1924, vol. 1, and Barthold, Mussulman 
culture, Calcutta, 1934, pp. 72-7 and 100-2. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the division between Sunnis and heretics does not correspond exactly with 
that between Arabs and non-Arabs. The Persian ruling classes of the old 
Sassanid Empire were soon incorporated into the social structure of the 
Caliphate and also into the Sunni faith. The poorer Arab populations of Syria 
and Iraq, on the other hand, came under the influence of Manichean and 
other heresies. 

® See Streitschrift des Ghaxzali gegen die Batinijjesekte, Goldziher, Leyden, 1916. 

* A religio-communist movement which in the sixth century a.p. had seri- 
ously shaken the Sassanid empire in Persia. Browne, A Literary History of 
Persia, 1906, vol. 1, and Christensen, L?Iran sous les Sassanides, Copenhagen, 
1937. 
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foreign rule, and he chooses to be a first-rank Muslim rather than 
a second-rank Christian. = 
In the tenth and eleventh centuries these movements were at 
their height. It was a period of industrial development and urban 
agglomeration. The rise of an elaborate system of banking, with 
headquarters at Baghdad and branches all over the empire, served 
to keep the state well supplied with coined money and to maintain 
generally a monetary economy. Reacting on the growing industrial- 
isation, it resulted in a concentration of both capital and labour. 
As was to be expected, the rapid growth of large-scale capitalism 
ptovoked grave social crises. In Baghdad, we read, there were a 
series of dangerous outbreaks,? in Mesopotamia, already in the 
ninth century, a revolt of Negro slaves, and everywhere continual 
risings of the sects. During this period the Muslim world was 
shaken to its foundations by a movement of revolt, at once intel- 
lectual, political and economic, which threw off as a by-product the 
Fatimid anti-Caliphate of Cairo, and which, in its final failure, 
dragged down the whole of medieval Islamic civilisation with it. 
The Qarmati (“ Carmathian ”) movement, as we may call it, after 
the name of its most active and most important section, was 
characterised by an extraordinary liberalism. It appealed to all 
the innumerable religions and sects of the Muslim world—Sunnis, 
Shiis, Christians, Jews, Zoroasttians alike, in the name of intellectual 
liberty and social justice. Its exact philosophy is difficult to 
determine, our sources being mainly either Sunni, and thus 
violently antagonistic and prone to misrepresent, or Isma’ili, 
belonging to a later epoch, when the doctrines had suffered con- 
siderable modification. It seems clear, however, that it was a form 
of rational idealism, recognising the relativity of all religions, 
rejecting the formal law of Islam, and basing itself on a system of 
justice, toleration and complete equality. By an ingenious system 


1 See Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, Fischel, “The origin of banking in 
medizval Islam,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1933, pp. 339 and 569, 
and Jews in the social and economic life of mediaval Islam, London, 1937. Massignon, 
* L’influence de I’Islam au Moyen Age sur la fondation et l’essor des. banques 
juives.” Bulletin d’ Etudes Orientales del’ Institut Frangais de Damas, vol. 1. 

2 Hamza Isfahani Annales, Petropoli, 1844-8, vol. 1, p. 201, vol. 2, p. 155. 

8 See Noldeke, Sketches from Eastern history, Edinburgh, 1892. 

4 Other names are Batiniyya, Ta’limiyya, Isma“iliyya. 

5 Even to-day the Ahl-i-Hakk, a fossilised remnant of one of these sects, 
inhabiting a few villages in N.W. Persia, retain something of this character. 
One of their eschatological poems, for example, contains the promise that “ the 
Sultans will be punished.” See Minorski, “ Notes sur les Ahl-i-Hakk,” Revue du 
Monde Musulman, vol. xl, 1920, pp. 20-97 and Encyclopedia of Islam supp. Ahl-i- 
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of interpretation, known as Ta’wil, these doctrines were read into 
the text of the Quran and Muslim holy writings. Jewish and 
Christian scriptures, too, were treated in the same way.’ The 
Qarmati?Ubaidullah is unmerciful in his exposure of the social 
basis of orthodox Islam: “The true aspect of this is simply that 
their master (Muhammad) forbade to them the enjoyment of the 
good and inspired their hearts with fear of a hidden Being who 
cannot be apprehended. This is the God in whose existence they 
believe. He related traditions to them about the existence of what 
they will never witness, such as resurrection from the graves, 
retribution, patadise and hell. Thus he soon subjugated them and 
reduced them to slavery to himself during his lifetime and to his 
offspring after his death. In this way he arrogated to himself the 
tight to enjoy their wealth, for he says: “I ask you no reward for 
it except friendliness to my relatives ” (Quran, \xii, 23). His deal- 
ings with them were on a cash basis, but their dealings with him 
were on credit.2 He required of them an immediate exchange of 
their lives and property fot a future promise which would never 
be realised. “Is paradise aught save this world and its enjoyment ? 
Or are hell and its torture anything but the state to which the 
observers of the Law are reduced, namely, weariness and exer- 
tion... .”8 This extract is cited by a Sunni author who died in 
A.D. 1037, aS an example of the iniquities of the Qarmatis, and its 
authenticity is doubted by some scholars. Yet, though it is some- 
what crude in form, there is nothing in it apart from the personal 
depreciation of Muhammad that cannot be corroborated by quota- 
tions from the few Qarmati or neo-Qarmati sources that we possess. 

The movement was also a great educative force, distinguishing 
itself by the foundation of schools and universities of which the 
most famous, that of Al-Azhar in Caito, converted to orthodoxy, 
still exists, and by the compilation of a great encyclopedia which 
reminds us of the French Encyclopedist movement of the 
eighteenth century. In this encyclopedia, the Rasa’il Ikhwan us- 
Safa (Epistles of the Pure Brethren), we find almost all the pro- 
gtessive ideas of the epoch, and a few valuable hints on forms of 
organisation. From it we learn of the existence of societies of 
“pure brethren” all over the empire, working for the dissemination 


Hakk. Mr. Minorski notes particularly the popular character of the religion 
which is, he says, “ professed particularly by the lower classes, nomads, vil- 
lagers, inhabitants of the poorer quarters, dervishes, etc.” 

1 See Kraus, Hebraische und Syrische Zitate, Der Islam, vol. 19. 

* The same sentiment and metaphor will be found in the quatrains of "Umar 
Khayyam. 

° Baghdadi, Al-Farq bain al-Firaq, Cairo, 1 10, . 281 and 282. 
translation by Halkin, Tel-Aviv, 19 vy p. 137: Aigt ae 
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- of their ideas among all classes of the population and especially 


among the artisans.? . — 

It is the theory of Prof. Massignon that it was the Qarmati 
movement which created the Islamic guilds and gave them their 
distinctive character, which they have retained till to-day. The 
Islamic guild, he says, was essentially a weapon forged by the 
Qarmati propagandists in the struggle to weld the labouring classes 
of the Islamic world into a force capable of overthrowing the 
Caliphate and all that it represented. It was to reach the artisanate 
that they created and dominated the guilds, which thus came to 
have a double character, being at once professional guilds and 
Qarmati fraternities.? 

Let us examine the evidence in favour of this hypothesis. In the 
first place, we must note the great interest in the artisan classes 
displayed by the Qarmatis. A whole epistle of the Rasa’il Ikhwan 
us-Safa is devoted to a consideration of the manual crafts, their 
classification, and their essential nobility. A second factor is the 
difference in the situation of the guilds under the Fatimids and 
under Sunni states. Under Sunni rule, the guilds were persecuted, 
submitted to a thousand restrictions, deprived of any legal rights. 
There was a legal functionary, the Muhtasib, whose main duty was 
to supervise the guilds and to nip in the bud any attempt at inde- 
pendent action. We possess an interesting anti-guild literature, 
demonstrating the distrust felt by the Sunni state for the guilds.‘ 

Quite different was the position of the guilds under the Fati- 
mids, where they enjoyed great prosperity. Recognised by the 
State, they seem to have possessed considerable privileges, and to 
have played an important part in the commercial revival that took 
place under Fatimid rule. It was under the Fatimids that was 
founded the guild of teachers and students which formed the great 
university of Al-Azhar, of which we have already spoken. In 1171 
the Fatimid anti-Caliphate was destroyed by Saladin, and Egypt 

1 Rasa’il, Cairo edition, vol. iv, p. 214. 

2 Unfortunately M. Massignon has not yet fully worked out his theory. As 
he himself says, “‘ les matériaux sont encore 4 réunir.”” In the following, general 
suggestions will be found in support of this hypothesis. ‘“ Le corps de Métier,” 
op. cit. Enc. of Isi., articles Sinf and Shadd. Enc. of Soc. Sci., article Guilds (Is- 
lamic). La Passion d’al-Hallaj, Paris, 1922, vol. i, pp. 83, 399, 410. 

8 Ras@il, vol.i, pp. 210 ff. As late as the seventeenth century, a Persian Ismaili 
religious poet devotes a whole passage to a discussion of craft guilds (Divan i 
Khaki Khorasani, Bombay, 1933, ll. 771 ff.). 

4See Bernhauer, ‘“‘ Les Institutions de police chez les Arabes,” Journal 
Asiatique, 1860 et 1861, and Colin et Lévi-Provencale, Manuel Hispanique de 
Hisba, Paris, 1931. Bouvat notes the strict control to which the guilds of 
Transoxania were submitted during the Timirid period (“ Essai sur la Civilisa- 
tion Timouride.” Journal Asiatique, 1926 (Avril-Juin), pp. 273-5). 
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‘recovered for orthodoxy. Immediately the guilds were deprived 
of most of their rights and privileges, and submitted to a very 
strict control. i 

A third factor in favour of this hypothesis is the strong trace of 
Qarmati influence left in the guilds long after the disappearance 
of Qarmatism. In thirteenth century Anatolia, M. Képriilt tells 
us, the guilds still had a graded system of initiation closely resemb- 
ling that of the Qarmatis,! and studies of different guilds in different 
parts of the Islamic world have revealed similar traces? An 
Egyptian guild-tract of the sixteenth century, studied by Thorning 
and Goldziher,’ reveals a fierce hatred of the Ottoman rule and a 
social messianism closely resembling that of the Qarmatis. Most 
significant of all is the interconfessionalism of the guilds, which 
distinguishes them sharply from their European counterparts. 
Muslim, Christian and Jew are admitted on equal terms, some 
guilds being even predominantly non-Muslim (as those of doctors, 
dealers in precious metals, etc.). This connects the guilds very 
closely with Qarmati doctrine. 

From all this it is clear that Qarmatism has played a great rdle 
in the development of the Islamic guilds, and has left a deep and 
lasting imprint in their inner life—though, it seems to me, there 
is not yet sufficient evidence to show that it actually created them.‘ 
What seems more likely is that the Qarmatis gave a new é/an and a 
new meaning to forms of organisation already existing. Whether 
these forms were of Byzantine origin, or wete imitations of con- 
temporaty Byzantine institutions beyond the frontier it is impossible 
to say. Such an interpretation is supported by the traces of craft 
organisation in the pre-Qarmati period, and by the considerable 
Hellenistic element in Qarmati thought. The Islamic guilds would 
thus be a synthesis of a material framework of organisation in- 
herited or imitated from the Greco-Roman world, and a system 
of ideas coming essentially from Syro-Persian civilisation, giving 
as result a movement at once Islamic, Hellenistic, interconfessional, 
philosophic and corporatist. 


1 K6prilti, Origines de ? Empire Ottoman, Paris 1935, p. 111. 

2 See “ Enquétes sur les corporations du Maroc,” Revue du Monde Musulman 
vol. lviii, and also Gavrilov, ‘‘ Les corps de métier de l’Asie centrale,” Revue 
des Etudes Islamiques, 1928, p. 209. ; 

°'The MS. is in Gotha. See Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur Arabischen Philo- 
logie II, Leyden, 1899, pp. Ixxvi ff. and Thorning, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss des 
Islamischen Vereinswesens, Berlin, 1913, pp. 41 ff. 

* To this extent, the theory of Massignon is accepted by Gordlevsky, K6- 
priili and other authorities. Taschner, however, reserves judgment, «© diese 
Frage ist noch im einzelnen genauer zu untersuchen.” (Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, 1933, p. 31.) 
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_ In the middle of the thirteenth century took place the great 
disaster of the Mongol conquest. This conquest, which destroyed 
the Caliphate and submitted Sunni and heretic alike to the domina- 
tion of a foreign and infidel race, tended to obliterate the distinc- 
tions between the two, and facilitated the more or less general 
conversion of the masses to Sunni Islam. With the almost com- 
plete disappearance of Qarmatism, the guilds, too, began to acquire 
a cettain precarious status in Sunni society. Nevertheless, diffi- 
culties remained. The guildsmen, still suspicious of the religion 
of the ruling classes and of the State, linked themselves with a 
religious tendency which, though not actually heretical, was not 
always above suspicion, namely Sufism. Into relatively recent 
times periodic denunciations have been hurled against the guilds 
by Sunni jurists. Note for example the edicts issued against the 
guilds by the great Syrian jurist Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1327), or by the 
Ottoman Sheikh Miiniri Belgradi, in the seventeenth century. 

In spite of this hostility, however, the position of the guilds in 
the post-Mongol period was fairly stable; and remained so until 
the Turkish reform movement of the nineteenth century began a 
process which has resulted in their general decline. It is from the 
post-Mongol period that most of our documents come, and all the 
information that we possess regarding the interior organisation 
of the guilds. 

Before passing on to consider this organisation, however, it is 
worth while to examine a problem of considerable interest in 
Islamic guild history. At about the same time as the guilds begin 
to merge with the Sufi or Dervish brotherhoods, we find them 
coming into ever-closer association with yet another form of 
otganisation—the Futuwwa. The origins of the Futuwwa move- 
ment ate extremely obscure, and this is not the place to consider 
them. Suffice it to say that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
Futuwwa associations spring up all over the Islamic lands. The 
Futuwwa is a group of young men, bound together by an ethical 
and religious code of duties and an elaborate ceremonial. They 
are under obligation to practise certain virtues and usually to 
render military service to the cause of Islam. The Futuwwa, as 
will thus be seen, constitutes in a certain sense a Muslim parallel 
to the European conception of chivalry, and von Hammer indeed 
has gone so far as to ascribe a Muslim origin to the latter. 

In the period immediately following the Mongol conquest, the 
Futuwwa tends to identify itself more and more with the Sufi 
brotherhood and, through the bonds of a common membership, 


1yvon Hammer, “ Sur la chevalerie des Arabes,” Journal Asiatique, 1849, 


pp. 5 ff 
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with the craft-guilds. The process, starting in Anatolia, spread 
rapidly all over the Muslim world, and before long Futuwwa and 
guild became synonymous terms. How exactly this fusion took 
place, and what was the precise relationship between the different 
organisations, is an obscure question which has not yet been suffi- 
cientlyelucidated.1. Tzschner? distinguishes three stages in the 
history of the Futuwwa—three stages of progressive social decline. 
Starting as an aristocratic, chivalrous order, they suffered, he says, 
a “ Verbiirgerlichung,” a transformation into a bourgeois move- 
ment, in the thirteenth century, and finally, in the fifteenth century, 
sunk still lower by becoming proletarianised and thus identifying 
themselves with the craft-guilds. Thorning,? on the other hand, 
maintains that the guilds and Sufis did not absorb but imitated the 
Futuwwa orders, adopting their ceremonial, their ideals and finally 
their name. Most convincing, however, is the explanation of 
Gordlevsky,* who, with Képriilii,® places the fusion of guild and 
Futuwwa in thirteenth-century Anatolia, and connects it with the 
highly important organisation of the “ Akhiyan -i-Rum ” (Akhis® 
of Anatolia). The Akhis first appear in Anatolia in the years 
immediately following the Mongol conquest. The period was one 
of general anarchy and disorder. The Mongols, who had destroyed 
the Saljuk State, failed to provide any effective alternative, and the 
administration crumbled away. During this period of crisis, the 
Akhis appeared as a strong widespread organisation, willing and 
able to control. With “ solidarity and hospitality ” as its code, the 
artisan class as its social basis and “ the slaying of tyrants and their 
satellites ” as its task, the Akhi movement spread rapidly in town 
and countryside. It was a movement at once social, political, reli- 
gious and military. At an early stage a visitor noticed that all the 


1 An interesting study on the relations of guild and fraternity in Europe will 
be found in Billioud. De /a Confrérie a la Corporation ; les classes industrielles en 
Provence aux XIV me, XVme, et XV Ime siécles. Mémoires de l’Institut His- 
torique de Provence t. IV, Marseille, 1929. 

> 'Teschner, Die Islamische Futuwwabiinde. Z.D.M.G., 1933, pp. 6 ff. 

3 Thorning, Beitrage, op. cit. 

*Gordlevsky, Iz Zizni Tsekhov v. Turtsii, Zapiski Kollegii Vostokovedov, 
vol. ii, p. 235. A very brief French summary is given by G. Vajda in “ Revue 
des Etudes Islamiques,” 1934, pp. 79-80. 

° Képriili, Les Origines, op. cit., pp. 76-8 and 100-12. 

° The etymology and meaning of the word Akhi are uncertain. Gordlevsky 
derives it from the Arabic “ Akh,” a brother, and connects the Akhis with the 
Pure Brethren ([khwan as-Safa). Deny on the hand derives the word from an 
east-Turkish root “aqi,” meaning chivalrous, generous (Journal Asiatique, 
1920, part li, p. 183). In a recent lecture, unfortunately not printed, of which 
he has been kind enough to lend me the MS., M. Deny has developed his theory 
further and, I think, proved it beyond question. 
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members of a given lodge were of the same craft. The complete 
identification of the Akhi orders with the craft-guilds must have 
taken place at a very early date—perhaps even at the very inception 
of the movement. But the Akhis were not merely a professional 
organisation. They adopted as their duties the maintenance of 
justice, the prevention and punishment of tyranny, the observance 
of a moral and religious code, and the fulfilment of military obliga- 
tions if necessary in defence of their rights. Membership was not. 
tesetved to Muslims, and at a later stage Christians appeared to 
have been very numerous. 

In the Akhi movement is thus realised for the first time the union 
of guild, Futuwwa and religious brotherhood. Interesting corro- 


_ borative evidence of Qarmati influence in the guilds is provided 


by Gordlevsky,! who discerns strong heretical influences in the 
Akhis and connects their origin with the Ikhwan as-Safa, already 
cited. Kopriilii® goes even further, and asserts that the Akhis were 
actually extremist heretics, of the same type as the Qarmatis 
themselves. 

An interesting description of the Akhis of Anatolia has come 
down to us in the record of the travels of Ibn Battuta, a native of 
Tangier who visited Anatolia in the middle of the fifteenth century.? 

With the rise and consolidation of the Ottoman Sultanate, the 
Akhis inevitably lost much of their power and influence, and after 
a tenacious but unsuccessful resistance, were compelled to re- 
nounce their political and military activities. Never, however, 
did they sink to the rank of a purely professional organisation. 
The spirit of the earlier period survived, and right on into the 
twentieth century‘ the guilds have retained an inner, spiritual life 
and a moral code. 


1 Gordlevsky, Iz Zizni Tsekhov, op. cit., p. 247-8. 

2 K6prilti, Les Origines du Bektachisme, Essai sur le Développement Historique 
de I’ Hétérodoxie Musulmane en Asie Mineure, Paris 1926. 

It should be noted however that Taeschner denies any Isma’ili or Qarmati 
traces in the Akhi movement, and regards them as basically Sunni (Bestrage zur 
Geschichte der Akhis in Anatolien, Islamica IV, 1931, p. 17 ff-) 

3 Ibn Battuta. Paris 1854, vol. II, p. 260 ff. For an examination of other sources 
on the Akhis, see Tzschner (Beitrage op cit.), who examines a very interesting 
Akhi manuscript of the 14th cent., attributed to Yahya ibn Halil. In this tract, 
three grades are distinguished—Yigit (= fata in Turkish), Akhi and Sheikh— 
the last being rather theoretical than real. The Akhi had the duty of summoning 
and presiding at the weekly meetings, and instructing and initiating novices 
(terbiyyet). The Yigitler (plural of Yigit) were divided into two classes, Qavli 
and Saifi, the latter being those from whom new Akhis were appointed when 
vacancies occurred. As permanent functionary, there was the Nagib, or Master 
of Ceremonies. 


4 Gordlevsky, Iz Zizni Tsekhov, op. cit. 
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From Anatolia, the interpenetration of guild, Futuwwa and 
fraternity sptead rapidly, and by the fifteenth century the process 
was complete in all the central lands of Islam. : 

It is from these Futuwwa guilds that most of our documents on 
interior organisation have come. Every guild had a code of rules, 
customs and ceremonial, usually orally transmitted. This code 
was known as the Dustur (a Persian word meaning “ permission,” 
later “ constitution”). In some cases, the codes have been com- 
mitted to writing, anda large number of such tracts, dating from 
the fourteenth century onwards, have come down to us. Kitab-al- 
Futuwwa, or Fiitiivvet-Name, as these guild-tracts are termed, 
constitute, together with a number of touristic and geographical 
works, our principal sources of information. 

From them it is possible to some extent to reconstruct the 
hierarchy of the guild. In doing so, however, it is wise to bear in 
mind that our documents come from a field extending in time from 
the fourteenth to the twentieth century, and in space over the whole 
of Islam. Although there has been very little change through the 
centuries, there is considerable local diversity. We shall attempt, 
therefore, to present a composite picture, while noting the chief 
divergences according to place and period. 

At the head of the guild is the Sheikh.? He is elected by the 
master craftsmen, and, once elected, is unchallenged ruler of the 
guild, combining the functions of head, treasurer and scribe. 
After him come the Ikhtiyariyya, or elders among the master 
craftsmen, who co-operate generally with him in the administra- 
tion of the guild. Next come the master craftsmen (Usta, some- 
times Mu’allim), the main body of the guild. The journeyman 
(Sani’) does not play a great part in the Islamic guild, and is usually 
missing altogether, the transition being direct from apprentice to 
master. In some there is an intermediary stage, during which the 
attisan is called Khalifa, or Khalfa (companion, adjunct). This 
stage, however, is merely temporary. 

The apprentice (Mubtadi)? completes the series. In the majority 
of cases no time of apprenticeship is fixed, nor is any masterpiece 
in the European sense required. The time of study and of accept- 
ance ate fixed by the master with whom the apprentice works. 


1 With two or three exceptions, these tracts are all still in manuscript, and 
are scattered all over Europe and Asia in public libraries and private collections. 
For a survey and classification see Thorning, Beifrdge, p. 15-54 and Tzschner, 
Futuwwa-Studien, Islamica V, 1932. 

2 The Sheikh is also known as Amin, ’Arif, and sometimes as Nagib, the 
Naqib as separate rank disappearing. In Turkey the Sheikh is called Sheikh- 
Usta or Esnaf Basi, and in Central Asia Aqsaqal. 

3 Also Muta’allim, and in Turkish ’cirak’. 
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Discipline is exercised either by the Sheikh alone, or by the Sheikh 
and Ikhtiyariyya together, according to different texts. = 
A somewhat different form of organisation is found in the later 
Anatolian guilds described by Gordlevsky.1 Here an apprentice- 
ship of one thousand and one days is demanded. During this 
period the apprentice receives no salary, but is entitled to tips and 
to a banquet on initiation. He receives at the same time his craft 
training from the master and moral instruction at the Zawiya. 
At the end of his apprenticeship he is required to present a master- 
piece, and is formally initiated at a public ceremony by the Esnaf 
Basi and the Yigit Baslari (elders). He then becomes Khalfa, 
adjunct. He must remain a Khalfa for at least six months, after 
which he may establish himself as a master craftsman? In this he 
is usually aided financially by his teacher and the other masters. 
The guild is headed by a committee (lonca heyeti) composed of 
the elders.? The final decision remains with the chief, who is 
usually chosen for his piety. The council meets fortnightly. The 
orders and punishments resolved upon ate executed by the Caus, 
ot the Is-basi. The council jealously guarded the quality of pro- 
duction, the penalty for bad craftsmanship being temporary ex- 
clusion from the guild. Raw materials were purchased under the 


“supervision of the Sheikh, the poorer craftsmen taking precedence 


of the rich. A general meeting was held once yearly. 

We may note in passing the important part played in guild life 
by ceremonial garb. The outer characteristic of the early Futuwwa 
was the Sirwal, or ceremonial trousers, and Arab writers often 
speak of putting on the Sirwal as a way of saying “joining the 
Futuwwa.” This custom passed into guild usage, and until quite 
recently the ceremony of initiation took the form of putting on 
certain garments—the Sirwal, or trousers, the Shadd, or girdle, 
and the Pishtimal or apron being the chief.‘ 

We possess two detailed descriptions of the Islamic guilds, 
which it is worth while to examine individually. The first of these 
is contained in the Book of Travels of a Turkish traveller Evliya 
Celebi, who in the early seventeenth century, at the request of the 
Sultan, compiled a detailed list of the guilds and corporations of 
Constantinople. In this work we find for the first time a full 
description of the guild organisation of a Muslim city.® 

1 Gordlevsky, Iyvestia Akademii Nauk $.S.S.R.5 1927, p. 1171 (= Revue des 
Etudes Islamiques, 1934, pp. 81 ff-). : 

2 Gordlevsky says that owing to lack of capital the period during which 
the artisan was Khalfa often extended beyond the minimum. 

3 Sometimes of the Sheikh, the Kiaya (vice-head) and two masters. 

4 See further Enc. of Is. Article ‘‘ Shadd.” 

5 Eyliya Celebi Siyahat-Name, Istanbul 1314 vol. I pp. 473 f- An English 
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Evliya Celebi prefixes to his description of the guilds a Fitiivvet- 
Name, which is apparently reproduced textually, and which contains 
the usual legends and catechisms, and also a description of the 
ceremony of initiation. The hierarchy here described consists of 
the Sheikh (head), the Naqib (vice-head), the Caus (usher), the 
Usta (master) and the Sagird (= girak, apprentice). The journey- 
man, it will be noticed, is not mentioned at all. 

He then proceeds to an enumeration “ of all the guilds and pro- 
fessions existing in the jurisdiction of the four Mullas of Constanti- 
nople, with the number of their shops, their men, their Sheiks, and 
their Pirs.” They are divided into fifty-seven sections, containing 
in all one thousand and one guilds. mS 
~ Space does not permit us to follow Evliya in his description of 
all the fifty-seven sections. Let us just note as general principle 
that each section is under the headship of a single person, usually 
the head of the principal guild within the section, who holds the 
higher office ex officio as it were. The few sections that are headed 
by official personages like the Su-Basi are exceptions, the reason 
being the official or semi-official character of the professions them- 
selves. 

Once a year the guilds held a public procession, and great im- 
portance was apparently attached to the order of precedence. 
Evliya gives an amusing description of a dispute of this kind be- 
tween the butchers and the Egyptian merchants, in which the final 
decision is given by the Sultan in favour of the merchants. 

Our second source comes from the second half of the nineteenth 
century. In 1884, Elia Qoudsi, a Syrian Christian, presented to the 
International Congress of Orientalists the results of an enquéte on 
the guilds of Damascus conducted by him in the previous year.? 
Although relatively recent, this study may be regarded as a histori- 
cal source, for most of what it describes has since disappeared, 
without having been studied again. 

At the head of all the guilds of the town, he tells us, was the 
Sheikh ul-Mashaikh, the Sheikh of Sheikhs. This post was 
hereditary in a certain family. He could not be elected, deposed, 
or replaced, and was removable only by his own death or resigna- 
tion (occasionally, however, by the Sultan). In earlier times he 
was supteme judge in all guild affairs. Tradition said that in days 
translation, unfortunately inaccurate and incomplete, will be found in Narrative 


of Travels in Europe, Asia and Africa by Evliya Efendi, translated by J. von 
Hammer, London 1846, vol. I part II pp. 90 ff. 


7 Note that the number is the same as that fixed for the days of apprentice- 
ship in Anatolia. 

* Elia Qoudsi, Novice sur les corporations de Damas. (In Arabic) Travaux de 
la VI-e Session du Congrés International des Orientalistes, Leyden, 1884, pp. 3 ff. 
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gone by his powers had been very wide, extending even to the 
tight to inflict death penalties. He had long retained, however, 
the right to imprison, chain and whip the guildsmen. He lived on 
his hereditary Waqfs (i.e. lands in mort-main, the revenues of 
which always belonged to the incumbent Sheikh ul-Mashaikh), 
After the Tanzimat (nineteenth-century Ottoman reforms) his 
powers were considerably diminished, and the post became almost 
purely honorific. The incumbent at the time of Qoudsi’s enquéte 
was a great scholar, but entirely ignorant of all crafts. His sole 
function was to ratify the investiture of guild heads by the masters. 

The post of Sheikh ul-Mashaikh, it may be noted in passing, 
would appear to be purely Damascene, as no trace of it can be found 
_ in any other city. 

Since the Sheikh ul-Mashaikh could not personally attend all 
guild-meetings, whenever a meeting was held for the initiation of 
journeymen or masters, or any other matter of general interest, the 
Sheikh ul-Mashaikh sent a functionary called the Nagib. When the 
office of Sheikh ul-Mashaikh was an important and influential one, 
they used to be many Nagibs. At the time of his exquéte, however, 
Qoudsi found only one, who possessed the knowledge of craft and 
guild affairs which the Sheikh lacked. 

Next was the Sheikh ul-Hirfa (Sheikh of the guild), elected by 
the eldest workers from among the best craftsmen and guildsmen. 
No tule of priority, whether of age or length of membership, was 
observed. ‘The Sheikh might be and often was a very young man. 
He was required to be of good character, a skilful craftsman, 
respected by the guildsmen and capable of representing them 
before the authorities. In some guilds the Sheikhship was heredi- 
tary, but always subject to the ratification of the electorate. The 
Sheikh was appointed for life, but could be replaced if found te- 
miss. His duties were as follows—to summon and preside at 
meetings, to watch over the maintenance of the standard of the 
ctaft, to punish those who violated the rules of the craft, to regulate 
the conditions of labour (this was delegated to the masters); to 
initiate new journeymen and masters, to be the responsible head 
of the guild in all dealings with the government. As regards the 
election of the Sheikh, Qoudsi notes that he was not elected by a 
majority vote. On the vacation of the post, the senior masters 
assembled and discussed eligible candidates. If in discussion they 
failed to reach an agreement, a Sheikh was appointed by the Sheikh 
ul-Mashaikh, who in any case confirmed the new Sheikh in his 
office at a special ceremony. 

As assistant to the Sheikh, there was the Shawish (an Arabicised 
form of Caus), who stood in the same relation to him as the Naqib 
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to the Sheikh ul-Mashaikh, with the important difference that 
whereas the Nagib was nominated by the Sheikh ul-Mashaikh, the 
Shawish could only be appointed with the approval of the electors. 
The Shawish had no powers of his own—he was merely the repre- 
sentative and executive officer of the Sheikh ul-Hirfa. The office, 
Qoudsi tells us, “is very ancient, but the name is recent.” 

The apptentice (Mubtadi) worked without pay for a number of 
yeats until he reached manhood and the mastery of the craft 
(sometimes, however, he received a small weekly wage according 
to merit). He then became a journeyman (Sani’). If he did not 
achieve mastery, his wages remained low, and he was not allowed 
to open on his own account. 

The journeymen, in Qoudsi’s time, formed the backbone of 
every guild, and were in a large majority. Through them, he tells 
us, the compactness of the craft was preserved and the secrets of 
craftsmanship were transmitted. 

Qoudsi then goes on to describe in detail the ceremonies of 
initiation, the oaths of secrecy and good craftsmanship involved, 
the elaborate set of rules (Rusum) regulating every aspect of the 
guildsmen’s lives and the signs and gestures of recognition. In 
conclusion, he points to the resemblance between their movement 
and European freemasonry, and asks whether there may not be 
some relation between the two.1 

Some notes on the Egyptian guilds at about the same time show 
some divergence. The Sheikh ul-Mashaikh is here unknown, the 
guilds being under the general control of the chief of police. The 
guild head (here called Sheikh ut-Taifa) had the power to super- 
vise the workers, to adjudge professional conflicts, to punish 
faults. In case of necessity he convoked a council of Mukhtars 
(vice guild-heads), which formed a sort of corporative court of 
justice. The grade of journeyman did not exist, the apprentice, on 
initiation, becoming at once Usta, or master. A masterpiece was 
required? Of particular interest is the information that the Cairo 


1 With reference to this, it may not be out of place to mention a curious 
connection between freemasonry and the Islamic guilds. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century some French travellers in Syria claim to have discovered 
a close resemblance between the secret signs of the freemasons and those of 
the Druzes, a heretical sect inhabiting the Lebanon. As the Druzes are more 
or less identical with the Qarmatis, whose great influence on the Islamic guilds 
we have already mentioned, the connection is interesting. Von Hammer regards 
the whole European guild system as being derived from that of Islam. (Con- 
stantinopolis und der Bosporos, Pesth, 1822, p. 395.) 


* Another observer of the Cairo guilds denies this. See Martin, Les Baars 
du Caire, Paris, 1910. 
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guilds possessed a form of unemployment and sickness insurance, 
in which all members participated. 

All these organisations, which have survived almost-without 
change into the nineteenth and sometimes even the twentieth . 
century, have not been able to resist the shock of the European 
invasion. Everywhere in the Muslim lands the old forms of pro- 
duction are giving way to new ones, and inevitably the old guilds | 
ate falling to pieces. Often they are transformed into trade unions | 
(Naqabat) of the European type. Those of Tunisia, Syria and Dutch 
Indonesia have affiliated themselves to the Communist Trade 
Union International. Others are still in a state of transition, 

There remains? to be mentioned one vety curious phenomenon 
in Muslim guild life—that of what are known as the immoral 
guilds. From the earliest times® we find, in Muslim lands, organ- 
ised guilds, complete with ceremonial, code and rites, of such 
“ professions ”’ as thief, brigand and bandit. The Banu Sasan, or 
organised bandits of Cairo, long exercised considerable power, 
and during the period of disorders under the Abbasid Caliph al- 
Mugtafi (1136-60), the thieves’ guilds of Baghdad seem to have 
dominated the town. These organisations, which, needless to 
say, had no real contact with the true artisans’ guilds, nevertheless 
served to bring the latter into disrepute, and were often used by 
anti-cuild polemists as a means of attack.® 

What are the general conclusions to be drawn from this survey 
of the Islamic guilds? It seems to me that we can point to four 
distinctive qualities, marking off the guild organisations of Islam 
from those that have grown up in Europe, as follows. 

Unlike the European guild, which was basically a public service, 
recognised, privileged and administered by public authorities, 
seigneurial, municipal or royal, the Islamic guild was a spontaneous 


1M. Sedky, “La Corporation des Cordonniers ... du Caire.” Revue 
Eg yptienne, 1912, no. 4. 

2 Our survey of the Islamic guilds has of necessity been mainly confined to 
those of the Central lands of Islam, viz. Egypt and S.W. Asia. There remain, 
however, the very interesting guilds of the peripheral lands, especially of 
Indonesia, Asiatic Russia and Morocco, which possess special characteristics 
of their own and which it is impossible to consider here. For further details 
see Gavrilov, R.E., I, 1928 op. cit.; Schuyler, Turkestan, London, 1876, vol. i, 
and Enquéte sur les Corps. du Maroc, op. cit., and Atger, Les Corporations Tuni- 
Siennes, Paris, 1909. 

3 E.g. Mas’udi (d. A.D. 956) notes the existence of a thieves-guild in Baghdad 
(Les Prairies d’Or, Paris, 1861, viii, p. 189). ; 

4Ibn Khaldun, Paris, III, p. 513. See also Ibn Jawzi, Talbis Iblis, Cairo, 
1340, pp. 415 ff. i 

5 Prof. Coornaert tells me that such organisations are not special to Islam, as 
similar guilds are to be found in the later Middle Ages in France. 
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development from below, created, not in response to a State need, 


but to the social requirements of the labouring masses themselves. 
Save for one brief period, the Islamic guilds have maintained either 
an open hostility to the State, or an attitude of sullen mistrust, 
which the public authorities, political and ecclesiastical, have always 
returned. How deep is this anti-authoritarian feeling is shown by 
its sudden revival in the twentieth century, exemplified in the 
important part played by the guilds in the Persian revolution, by 
the startling development of the Islamic guilds into a mass revolu- 
tionary organisation in Indonesia, by the close connection estab- 
lished by some of the guilds with European Socialism and Com- 
munism.1 The fact that occasionally Sunni sovereigns accorded 
some limited status to the Islamic guilds, in the hope of winning 
their support, does not invalidate this conclusion, any more than 
do the occasional disagreements between European sovereigns 
and guilds disprove the essentially public nature of the latter. 

It is partly from this, and partly from the unchanging character 
of the forms of production in the Islamic lands from the twelfth 
to the nineteenth centuries, that springs the second distinctive 
characteristic of Muslim guild life. There is nothing in the history 
of the Islamic guilds to parallel the great efflorescence of the 
European guilds in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, culmina- 
ting as it did in the crystallisation of masters and journeymen 
into two distinct and hostile classes; in a great commercial and 
political rise of the masters, and in the constitution of separate 
joutneymen’s guilds as a weapon in the acute struggle of classes 
that developed.2 In Islam, master, journeyman and apprentice 
temain essentially of the same class, in close personal contact. 

* See Revue du Monde Musulman, vols. li, lii, lviii. Even in twentieth-century 
Fez, M. Massignon notes that the guilds preserve “ un esprit de frondeur trés 
particulier contre le Souverain”” (Le Corps de métier, op. cit.). 

2 An apparent exception to this statement is to be found in thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century Anatolia. Here a section of the master craftsmen of the 
Akhi associations, as Tzschner (Beitrage) and Képrilii (Origines) have ob- 
served, seem to have evolved into a sort of urban bourgeoisie—a “ Biirger- 
liches Patriziat ” in Taschner’s phrase, enjoying considerable economic as well 
as social power. This tendency thus provides some parallel to the communal 
and municipal movement in Europe. It is however strictly limited in scope, 
and never developed far enough for any conflict of interests between masters 
and journeymen to arise. It is exclusive to Anatolia, where the strength of 
Byzantine influences and the recent immigration of the Turks created special 
circumstances, and even there it was suppressed as soon as the Ottoman 
dynasty succeeded in establishing itself. This temporary and local divergence 
does not therefore invalidate our general principle. Tzschner, it may be men- 
tioned, regards these Akhis as an essentially bourgeois movement rather than 


a bourgeois outgrowth of the guilds, and places the actual identification of 
Futuwwa and guild a couple of centuries later. 
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The rank of journeyman, always of an occasional and transitory 
character, often entirely missing,1 never developed into a perman- 
ent social group without hope of ever attaining mastership. Free 
from the inner social differentiation? that split the European guild, 
the Islamic guild thus retained the popular and equalitarian charac- 
ter imprinted upon it in the tenth and eleventh centuries, when it 
came into existence in its typical form as an artisan revolt against 
the rising commercial and financial capitalism of the day. 

The third distinctive mark of the Islamic guilds is their inter- 
confessionalism. Whereas the European guilds excluded even 
heretical Christians, the Islamic guilds were open to Jew, Christian 
and Muslim alike, some guilds, as we have already mentioned, 
being even predominantly non-Muslim. 

Finally, we must notice the significance of the inner spiritual 
life of the Islamic guilds. Unlike the European, the Islamic guild 
was never a purely professional organisation. From the days when 
the guilds formed a part of the masonic system of the Qarmatis, 
until the present day, they have always had a deep-rooted ideology, 
a moral and ethical code, which was taught to all novices at the 
same time as the craft itself. 


1 Although Qoudsi says that the journeymen form the main part of the guild, 
it should be remembered that Qoudsi is a late testimony, given when much had 
already changed. Evliya and Sedky on the other hand do not mention the rank. 

2 See Billioud (op. cét., pp. 22 and 23), on the monopolistic and feudal character 
of the French “Corporations.” The masters, he notes, form a “‘caste féodale 
héréditaire,” and are “ par avance hostiles 4 de futurs concurrents, c’est-a-dire 
4 tous les éléments nouveaux, étrangers 4 leur caste.” Compare with this the 
attitude of Masters towards candidates for mastership in the Islamic guilds. 
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VII, THE OLD POOR LAW, 1662-1795. 


By DororHy MARSHALL. 


ment and destitution has been responsible for an increased interest 

in the Old Poor Law. Until the beginning of this century, except 
for the period covered by the reports of the Poor Law Commissioners of 
1834, its history had been little studied. Such accounts as were available, 
of which Sir George Nicholls’ three-volume History of the English Poor Law 
was typical, were narrative in treatment and provided hardly more than a 
series of extracts from the relevant statutes. There was no attempt to 
find out how far the law was enforced or what the results of that enforce- 
ment were. Such treatment implied that the Poor Law sprang full fledged 
from the wisdom of Parliament and was administered on a national scale 
long before this was in fact the case. Miss Leonard, in her Early History of 
English Poor Relief, showed how fallacious such assumptions were for 
the period before 1640. It was not, however, until after the war that simi- 
lar research on the period dominated by the law of Settlement and 
Removal (1662-1795) was undertaken. The aim of this article is to 
summarise the contributions that have been made to the subject since 
then. 

To understand the old Poor Law it is necessary to concentrate on 
administration rather than on legislation. This has meant viewing the 
problem from a different angle, and as a result the importance of regional 
studies has been increasingly emphasised. Miss Leonard showed how 
much national legislation owed to local experiment. This debt did not 
cease with the first framing of a national code in 1597; examples of the 
evolution of a law of settlement, the use of certificates, the development of 
an allowance system, the employment of paid overseers and the expedient 
of uniting parishes for the provision of workhouses, are all to be found in 
local records before their adoption at Westminster. Secondly, and perhaps 
of even greater importance for an understanding of the period, such 
studies bring out the great diversity that existed in different parts of the 
country. The influence exercised by the law over the practice of the 
parishes was often very slight. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have come to 
the conclusion that : “ Between the statute book and the actual adminis- 
tration of the parish officers there was, in the eighteenth century, normally 
only a casual connection.””! This is a fact of considerable importance, for 
it means that even as late as the close of that century a national, uniform 
Poor Law only existed on paper. As an example of the lag between the 
passing of an Act and its general enforcement Miss Hampson points out 
that the parish of Sawston in Cambridgeshire levied no regular poor rates 


1S. and B. Webb, English Poor Law History, vol. i, p. 149. 
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until 1658, nearly a hundred years after such a rate had become com- 
pulsory.’ This means that all generalisations must be regarded with more 
than ordinary caution. The main outlines of eighteenth-centuty Poor 
Law have been traced in The English Poor in the Eighteenth Century,? and 
in the more recent and longer English Poor Law History, vol. i,? but the 
full picture can only be completed gradually by a series of detailed local 
studies. ‘The importance of such work has already been realised, and the 
latest contributions to the subject have been of this type. With the help 
of such monographs it is becoming possible to examine and correct the 
generalisations that have been accepted in the past. 

Many of these concern the law of Settlement and Removal (1662), 
which enabled parish officers, with the consent of two justices of the peace, 
to remove any person within forty days of their coming to the parish if 
they had not rented a tenement worth {10 a year and appeared likely to 


_ become chargeable. Sir George Nicholls writes as if this Act introduced a 


new principle into the administration of the law, but it is now clear that 
“The Act of 1662 marked a change in the legal rather than in the actual 
position of the labourer.”* Local records show many instances of removals 
prior to 1662 and several attempts were made by Parliament in the first 
half of the seventeenth century to provide some statutory definition of the 
practice. The importance of the Act lay, therefore, in the conditions it 
imposed rather than in any new ideas which it contained. Together with 
the subsequent modifications and additions made between 1686 and 1723, 
it has been described as “the flywheel” round which administration 
revolved, and an understanding of its working is vital to any compre- 
hension of eighteenth-century Poor Law. Until recently unproved 
assumptions have been the extent of our knowledge. Adam Smith con- 
demned the settlement laws wholeheartedly on the ground of their inter- 
ference with the mobility of labour. Actually this seems to have been one 
of the least of their evil consequences. Such evidence as is now available 
suggests that the number of persons moved was not large enough to have 
much effect on the mobility of labour. The number of removal orders 
obtained and enforced never seems to have exceeded a few tens of thou- 
sands per year for the whole 15,000 parishes and townships involved.® 
Moreover many of the persons affected, by reason of age or infirmity, 
could add little to the working strength of the country. 

There were many loopholes which might prevent the law being en- 
forced in its entirety, and research has shown that they were constantly 
used. Some of them were legal, others were due to the common sense of 
officers administering the law. The evolution of the certificate illustrates 
both these points and also provides a further instance of the way in which 
the legislature was content to borrow its ideas from local practice, since 
the device was first improvised by individual parishes and later given legal 


1, M. Hampson, The Treatment of Poverty in Cambridgeshire, 1597-1834; Pp. 45- 
2D. Marshall, The English Poor in the Eighteenth Century. 

8S. and B. Webb, Exglish Poor Law History, vol. i. 

4 J.D. Chambers, Nottinghamshire in the Eighteenth Century, p. 260, 

5 $, and B, Webb, op. cit., p. 334. 
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sanction by the Act of 1697. These certificates were, in effect, a promise — 
entered into by the parish to take back without demur the person whom _ 


the certificate named, should he or she become chargeable at any time. 
These certificates are to be found in considerable numbers in most collec- 
tions of parish papers, which certainly suggests that they were freely used. 
They have not yet, however, been studied in sufficient numbers for it to 
be clear to. what extent they modified the working of the law. In attempt- 
ing to assess their influence on the mobility of labour it should be remem- 
bered that they were usually given for one definite parish and were not 
general passes to wander and settle at will. They were, therefore, more 
likely to affect local than long-distance migration. In Cambridgeshire the 
majority of them were exchanged by parishes within the county? and an 
examination of the certificate papers of a parish such as Bleasby (Notts) 
also shows that most of them came from within a radius of ten miles.? 
Their numbers were also limited by the fact that they wére granted at the 
discretion of the parish officers. As there was less chance of a certificated 
person gaining a settlement elsewhere some parishes never granted them, 
while others, after pursuing a more generous policy, gradually curtailed 
their issue. It is not safe, therefore, to assume that such relief as they 
afforded was equally available at all times. In Cambridgeshire, for 
example, certificates were apparently most numerous between 1740 and 
1780.3 

It is probable that most of the people who moved did so without any 
safeguard. After the 1 Jac. Il c. 17 declared that the forty days necessary 
to gain a settlement dated from the presentation of a notice in writing, 
few persons on coming into a parish risked ejection by presenting such a 
notice and, if industrious, healthy unmarried men were rarely removed 
until they became chargeable. For example, at Tysoe men, who had 
spent most of their working life in London or Birmingham, were only 
moved back when their health failed and they were forced to ask for 
assistance.”* Moreover, as until 1814 the overseer was legally obliged to 
escort the persons to be removed back to their place of settlement, he was 
anxious that removals should not be too numerous. Accordingly some 
rough principles of selection appear to have been adopted. In the 
rural county of Cambridgeshire, out of 532 persons moved between 
1699 and 1732 and 1736-49 inclusive, 224 were married people, 165 
widows and single women, 77 children, and only 66 single men. In 
Middlesex, where urban conditions predominated, the selection was rather 
different. From 1690-8, out of 212 persons moved there were 49 single 
women, 9 widows, 47 women with children, 56 children, 4o married 
persons and 11 single men.® In every case the woman, whether burdened 
with children or not, was at a disadvantage, but the married couple, though 


1K. M. Hampson, op. cit., p. 147. 

2 J. D. Chambers, op. cit., p.-270. 

3 EK, M. Hampson, op. cit., p. 147. 

*W. Ashby, 4 Hundred Years of Poor Law ina Warwickshire Village. (Oxford 
Studies in Social and Legal History, vol. iii, p. 66.) 

5D. Marshall, op. cit., p. 165. 
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Suspect in the country, where the labourer’s resources were in general 
inadequate for the maintenance of a family, was more welcome in the 
town. The number of removals was probably lessened also by-the fact 
that, though they may have been rashly undertaken while the provisions 
of the Act were still unfamiliar, the parish officers grew more cautious 
with time. Miss Hampson points out that the generalisation made by Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb to the effect that a warrant was “ usually issued as a matter 
of course ” upon complaint by the parish officers, is too sweeping. She 
shows that paupers were often carefully examined by the magistrates 
before an order was signed and, particularly after 1750, parish officers 
frequently engaged in considerable correspondence to ascertain the facts 
before a removal was carried out.1 Nor was such an investigation always 
followed by removal, even when there was clear legal ground for it. To 
meet a temporary emergency or to avoid the expense of bringing back a 
distant family, parishes sometimes paid pensions to non-resident paupers. 
For instance, “ All the town parishes of Cambridge paid considerable sums 
annually by the late eighteenth century, on account of non-residents, 
and were on the other hand repaid for their own expenditure on paupers 
legally settled elsewhere.”? 

If the interference with the mobility of labour was less than has often 
been supposed, the other evils resultant on the law of Settlement and 
Removal have been more fully substantiated. Though the number of 
those removed may have been comparatively small, the amount of suffer- 
ing which was inflicted was disproportionately great ; it is not difficult to 
find instances in which not only destitution but death followed forced 
and brutal removals. Where a question of settlement was concerned 
decency and morality were frequently disregarded. Marriage was de- 
liberately discouraged by the knowledge that a married man, who was 
not a settled parishioner, would probably be moved on with his wife as 
soon as the ceremony was over. Hence the great growth of immorality. 
Parishes safeguarded themselves as much as they could from the conse- 
quences which their own actions had produced. Single women who were 
known to be with child by a stranger were promptly and forcibly married, 
sometimes the bridegroom having to be brought to church in chains. 
Such pressure was not in the interests of morality but to “ save the parish 
harmless,” since by this means it freed itself from the responsibility for 
both the mother and the unborn child. Where it was impossible to shift 
the burden by a forced marriage, the woman, by bribes or threats, was 
often driven from the parish. This deliberate harrying of pregnant 
women, which led not infrequently to loss of life, was inspired by the 
determination that the bastard should not be born in the parish, 
since previous to the Act of 1744 a bastard was settled where born.* 

The pauper child was also frequently a victim of the settlement laws. 
The provision that a settlement should be gained by apprenticeship 


1B, M. Hampson, op. cit. p. 134. 
2 Ibid., op. cit., p. 149. 

3 Ibid., p. 134-6. 

4D. Marshall, op. cét., p. 212. 
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twisted the Elizabethan laws from being an attempt to provide 
suitable maintenance and training for children to a device to save the 
parish rates. Undoubtedly the temptation to bind children out in other 
parishes, without consideration as to the suitability of master or mistress, 
and then abandon them to their fate, was great. How far the law was 
abused in this way is not clear. There is plenty of evidence to show that 
such a course of action was often taken, but a study of local records indi- 
cates that this was by no means always the case. Mr. Emmison states that 
for Eaton Socon “ there is no scrap of evidence pointing to abuse of the 
system; while many entries seem to denote efficiency.” Here between 
1693 and 1731 only sixteen out of seventy-two children apprenticed were 
sent to masters living in other parishes. Against this, however, must be 
ranged the fact that in the parish of Maulden in the same county, out of 
sixty-six apprentices placed out between 1658 and 1788, forty-five were 
bound to masters living in other parishes. That the law was not every- 
where misapplied is true also of Cambridgeshire, where the evils, though 
serious enough, pressed less hardly on the pauper apprentices there than 
they were reputed to do in other counties.? As little detailed work has 
yet been done in the majority of counties it may be that continued in- 
vestigation will show a further lightening of the picture. Perhaps what 
emerges most clearly at the moment is the diversity of local custom and 
the possibility of misuse rather than the certainty of it. It seems likely 
that in rural parishes, where the numbers were small and the children 


known personally to the majority of the parishioners, no great abuse took ~ 


place and that it was only in the crowded and impersonal town parishes 
that its full evils were to be found. 

Apart from the law of Settlement and Removal the most important 
branch of the Poor Law administration that has been explored is that 
which deals with the attempts to employ the poor. Though apparently 
in some counties “ the parish stock far from having fallen into complete 
disuse in the eighteenth century continued to form part of the ordinary 
Poor Law administration of many country parishes,”? employment was 
largely provided by the establishment of workhouses. Recent research 
has emphasised the fact that though great differences existed between 
them these workhouses fell into two groups, the one composed of in- 
corporated bodies which owed their existence to private Acts of Parlia- 
ment, the other comprising the ordinary parish workhouses. Because of 
their greater resources and continuity of policy the incorporated bodies 
were, from the point of view of their influence on the development of the 
Poor Law, the more important. The numerous benefits which their 
promoters hoped to secure have been described as a “ complete medley 
which it is difficult to analyse or classify.”4 The pamphlet literature of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, with its elaborate schemes, such as 


*F. G, Emmison, The Relief of the Poor at Eaton Socon, 1706-1832. (Bedford 
Historical Record Society, vol. xv, p. 63.) 

2 E. M. Hampson, op. cit., p. 164. 

3 J. D. Chambers, op. cit., p. 234. 

*S. and B, Webb, of. ci#., p. 144. 
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those put forward by Bellars, for increasing the national wealth by setting 
up joint stock companies to employ the poor, reveal how strongly the 
delusion was held that the labours of the poor could be so organised as to 
enrich the community as well as to make them self-supporting. It was 
with this hope that many of the private Acts were obtained. Later, when 
experience proved the improbability of this result being attained, the 
expectations of workhouse promoters changed. It was now thought that 
even though workhouses failed to produce a profit they might at least 
keep down the rates by discouraging people from seeking relief when that 
relief was given in a workhouse. It was to facilitate the application of this 
ptinciple of deterrence rather than to employ the poor that the Workhouse 
Test Act of 1723 was passed. Though these were the two main reasons 
for establishing workhouses other motives played their part. The idea 
that the poor could be maintained with decency and without disorder in 
well-regulated workhouses was widely held. The promoters of the 
scheme for Carlford and Colneis declared their aims to be “a proper 
comfort and assistance to the sick, infirm and aged,” their children were to 
be made “ useful to society ” and they hoped “ to ease the respective 
parishes in their rates.1 There was generally some mixture of motive. It 
is not uncommon to find attempts to combine the profitable employment 
of the poor with the use of the workhouse both as an asylum and a 
deterrent. Where this happened confusion of policy was inevitable. 

The desire to make the poor self-supporting if not profitable gave rise 
to some very interesting experiments in the provision and running of 
workhouses. Little could be done while there was no statutary authorisa- 
tion permitting parishes to unite together and while overseers retired at 
the end of their year of office and so made continuity of policy impossible. 
This difficulty was met by obtaining private Acts, which authorised the 
union of parishes to support a common workhouse and which incor- 
porated the ratepayers of the united parishes for the purpose of managing 
the poor. The usual procedure was to vest control in the hands of local 
authorities known as Guardians, Trustees, Governors, Directors, or 
Corporations of the Poor, who were composed of all holders of property 
above a certain amount. For example, at Shrewsbury it was necessary to 
possess freehold or copyhold property worth {10 a year or to be the 
inhabitant occupier of premises rated at £15 per annum. These Guardians 
were responsible for the election of directors to supervise the administra- 
tion and appoint salaried officials such as a governor, steward, matron, 
chaplain to do the actual work. The obtaining of such an Act did not, in 
theory, exempt the area concerned from the ordinary operation of the 
Poor Law. The overseers, under the direction of the Guardians, still 
managed the business of poor relief, but the actual running of the work- 
house was taken out of their hands and the control of policy was vested 
in the permanent body. The earliest of these statutory authorities was the 
Corporation of the Poor of the City of London, but the most famous was 
the Corporation of the Poor of the City of Bristol, established by the 7 & 8 
W. II, c. 32. This body provided a model and inspiration which had by 

1§. and B. Webb, op. cit., pp. 120, 128. 
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1712 been followed by fourteen other towns. The earlier experiments 
were all urban, where the small parishes of a single town offered an 
obvious inducement to union. It was not until 1756 that an enthusiastic 
attempt was made to apply the same principles to the rural districts. In 
that year the Hundreds of Carlford and Colneis in Suffolk got an Act setting 
up a local body empowered to build a workhouse and take over the 
administration of the poor. At first the experiment seemed to promise 
well and inspired other neighbouring hundreds to adopt the same 
methods, with the result that by 1785 fourteen such bodies had been 
incorporated. 

Though the most notable attempts were made by these special statutory 
authorities, many parishes, without obtaining any other powers than those 
conferred by the Act of 1723, rented or built small workhouses, either 
with the hope of employing the poor or with the aim of keeping down the 
tates by using the workhouse as a deterrent. These establishments were of 
very varied types. Some of them were set up as a result of the encourage- 
ment afforded by the Act of 1723, but many of them were of earlier date. 
Some of them were fairly large and moderately well run, others were little 
more than poorhouses which provided common lodging places for a 
handful of impotent, aged or infant poor. Both their distribution and their 
character were governed to a large extent by geographical considerations. 
Most large and crowded urban parishes possessed workhouses, but in the 
rural districts the scantiness of the population made an adequate work- 
house impossible and bad roads and scattered parishes prevented unions. 
In Cambridgeshire “It was the poor house rather than the workhouse 
which was typical’’! of the rural districts where, even as late as 1776, six 
out of the fourteen hundreds were without workhouses. Even in a com- 
paratively thickly populated and compact rural parish like Eaton Socon 
the problem of management proved almost insurmountable to the local, 
untrained administrators. In 1719, before the passing of the general Act, 
Eaton Socon made its first experiment with a workhouse. The parish 
officers managed it themselves, the overseers buying the food and a 
minimum of supervision being provided by a caretaker. Only a little 
lace-making was carried on. From 1728-30 the parish reverted to outdoor 
relief, but returned to the use of a workhouse, this time under stricter 
control, from 1731-44. In that year rising rates led to a contract, which, 
however, only remained in force from 1745-9, though after a few months 
of direct management it was again revived from 1749-62. During this 
period it was held by several small contractors, often for no more than a 
year each. From 1762-88 the accounts are missing. In the later year the 
workhouse seems to be under direct management but between 1789-91 a 
contractor was once more in evidence. In 1791 there was a further change; 
direct control was again resumed until 1799 when the first contract on a 
per caput basis was signed.” It is likely that a detailed examination of the 
history of other parish workhouses will reveal similar experiences. In 
Cambridgeshire, for example, there is the same hesitancy and swinging 

1K. M. Hampson, op. cit., p. 93. 

*F. G. Emmison, of. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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backwards and forwards between some system of contracting and direct 
parochial management. 

The traditional picture of the internal economy of the workhouse is 
one of misery and depravity. In many places this may be an overstatement 
which the detailed study of particular workhouses will refute. For ex- 
ample, though as a workhouse the Eaton Socon establishment was not a 
success, since little work seems to have been done there, the parish papers 
show many signs of consideration for its inmates. Except for the perhaps 
too considerable drop in expenses from nearly £400 in 1744 to hardly 
£200 in 1745, when the house was given over to a contractor, there is 
little to hint at really unsatisfactory conditions. Until many more parishes 
have been studied in equal detail it is impossible to know whether the 
care which Eaton Socon displayed in the management of its poor charac- 
terised many rural parishes. Such evidence as we have for Cambridge- 
shire suggests that the workhouses in the Isle of Ely were more com- 
petently run than those in the other rural districts of the county.1 With 
regard to the profitable employment of the poor greater knowledge has 
only confirmed the impression of failure. The reasons for this lack of 
success have been exhaustively analysed in English Poor Law History and 
are too complicated and numerous to be adequately summarised here.? 
Outstanding among them was the administrative difficulty of securing 
honest management from ill-paid and slackly supervised officials or con- 
tinuous industry from inefficient labour. Raw materials were bought at 
uneconomic prices while the finished articles were marketed at a loss. In 
many workhouses their sale did not even pay for the purchase of new raw 
material. The difficulty of finding a suitable manufacture, which could be 
carried on profitably in these conditions, became almost insurmountable. 
In spite, however, of their failure to attain the results hoped for by their 
promoters these experiments had a very considerable influence on the 
subsequent development of the English Poor Law. In the case of the 
statutory authorities their ‘‘ Principle of combining an elective controlling 
power with a paid executive”? made an important contribution to 
English local government. Secondly every type of workhouse combined 
to demonstrate by their failure the impossibility of employing the poor at 
a profit. Thirdly the promoters of workhouses “ stumbled ” on the idea 
of the workhouse test, which was to play so large a part in nineteenth- 
century Poor Law policy. 

The difficulty of managing the workhouse, either by the direct control 
of the overseers or by means of their salaried servants, led to the adoption 
of an administrative device which was increasingly used in the eighteenth 
century. This was the system of contracts. The importance of these con- 
tracts has only been revealed gradually as the focus of attention has been 
shifted from legislation to administration. Contracts for the management 


1H, M. Hampson, op. cit., p. 264. 

2S. and B. Webb, op. cit., p. 134 seq., Pp. 223 Seq. 

8 Chapman’s “ Report on Statutory Authorities” in Appendix A of the 
First Report of the Poor Law Inquiry Commissioners, 1384, p. 522. (Quoted Webb, 


op. cit., p. 148.) 
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_ of the parish workhouse were sanctioned by the Act of 1723, and where 
rising rates seemed to call for drastic remedies they were often employed, 
especially in the second half of the century. In Cambridgeshire contracts 
were rarely made before 1750, but the ’sixties and the ’seventies saw them 
adopted widely.1 Sometimes the contract was only for the workhouse 
poor and covered little beside their clothes and board, sometimes the 
contractor took over the entire liabilities of the parish, including the pay- 
ment of outdoor relief. Where this was done it was to his interests to run 
the workhouse with such harshness as to exclude all but the desperate and 
to force most paupers to take inadequate payments to remain outside the 
house. Later in the century payments on a caput basis were more common 
and here the pauper may be supposed to have'suffered less than when the 
contractor received a fixed sum to cover all contingencies. The possibili- 
ties of abuse were certainly great, particularly when the farmer of the poor 
was a professional who removed the paupers to his own central workhouse, 
far distant from the supervision of the responsible overseers and justices. 
How far the evils of the system were modified in practice only the investi- 
gation of local records can show. Mr. and Mrs. Webb were of the opinion 
that contracts farming out not only the workhouse but the payment of 
outdoor relief could be found in all parts of England, but Miss Hampson 
expressly states that she discovered no such comprehensive contracts in 
Cambridgeshire.2, Moreover where the contractor was a local man, using 
the local workhouse, as was the case in the earlier contracts at Eaton 
Socon, some of the evils may have been mitigated. The hesitancy with 
which parishes adopted the expedient of a contract and the frequent 
changes of policy which they made certainly suggest that the officials were 
not completely satisfied as to the desirability of this method of managing 
the poor, even though it saved trouble and tended to reduce the rates. 
Contracts, either for a lump sum or on a caput basis, were not confined to 
the maintenance of the poor. In most parishes special arrangements were 
made for medical attendance, and where this was not covered by the con- 
tractor, or where the poor were directly managed by the parish officers, 
contracts, usually of a very cheese-paring nature, were made with local 
doctors. In addition, the very complicated business of moving vagrants 
back to their place of settlement was organised by an elaborate network 
of county contractors. 

So far the study of the administration of ordinary parochial outdoor 
telief has revealed few new features. There appears to be little deviation 
from the Elizabethan methods of looking after the aged and impotent 
poor. Parochial papers, from parishes as far apart as Westbury-on-Trym,? 
Eaton Socon and Tysoe all record the same provision of small pensions 
occasional doles, house room, fuel, food and clothing. They also show 
that outdoor relief was managed with some real attention to individual 
wants. In spite of this impression of kindliness given by many of the 
parish papers, the pensions paid to the poor “ in the book ” are strikingly 

1K. M. Hampson, op. cit., p. 265. 

¢ They p »p. cit, p. 265 

8H. J. Wilkins, The Poor Book of Westbury-on-Trym. 
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small. This suggests that they were never intended to cover their com- 
plete maintenance but were supplementary to low and inadequate wages. 
If this is so then the allowance in aid of wages, once thought so charac- 
teristic of the break-up of the old Poor Law, had in reality a much longer 
history. Nor were these early allowances in aid of wages given only to 
the aged and infirm. Definite instances occur of allowances made to men 
whose families were too large to be supported by their wages. The com- 
ments of pamphleteers at the close of the seventeenth century show that 
the practice was well established even then.! 

The result of concentrating on administration rather than on legislation 
has been to emphasise the lack of all central control and policy. As late 
as the end of the eighteenth century there was no uniformity and the atti- 
tude and practice, not only of neighbouring counties, but even of neigh- 


_bouring parishes, might be diametrically opposed. That the main premises 


now laid down will be radically altered by further investigation is perhaps 
unlikely. The general influence exercised by the law of Settlement and 
Removal is now comparatively clear, as is the main outline of the history 
of the workhouse movement, but the accumulative evidence of much 
local study will certainly be necessary before the complete picture can be 
painted. The main features have been sketched in, but the light and shade 
has been no more than suggested. Along these lines there is still much 
to do. 


1D. Marshall, op. cit., p. 105. 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA. 


-PARTIBLE INHERITANCE OF 
VILLAGERS’ HOLDINGS. 


By Gzorce C. Homans. 


F the customs of the countrysides in which descendants of the Britons 
[ives in large numbers—Cornwall, Wales, and the North-West—are 

left out of consideration, two main customs. governing the descent of 
villagers’ tenements prevailed in England in the Middle Ages. These two 
customs will here be called, for convenience, the customs of partible and 
impartible inheritance. Only tenements in villeinage or socage are in 
question, since the rule of descent in tenements held by military service 
was always primogeniture. According to the custom of impartible 
inheritance, a villager’s holding—a yardland, an oxgang, a cotsetle, or 
whatever else it might be—went at his death to one of his sons and one 
only. By the custom of some manors, the eldest son inherited, by the 
custom of others, the youngest—the Borough English rule. Possibly in 
some villages the father chose which of his sons should hold his land 
after his death. In any case, one of his sons and only one inherited. In 
default of sons, one of his daughters was the heir, or the holding was 
divided among the daughters. And in default of heirs of his body, the 
holding would commonly descend to a brother of the deceased. In 
different manors, different customs, but the governing canon of descent 
was that a villager’s tenement should descend to one of his sons. 

Of the customs of partible inheritance, the most prominent was that of 
Gavelkind, which was the custom of Kent. According to the custom of 
Gavelkind, if we accept the statement of its provisions which is said to 
have been allowed by the Justices in Eyre in 1293, a tenement might be 
divided equally among the sons of the last holder. In default of sons, 
then among the daughters. The messuages might also be so divided, 
provided that the covering of the hearth should remain to the youngest 
son or daughter. 

J. E. A, Jolliffe, in his book Pre-Feudal England: The Jutes, has had 
much that is important to say about the ancient constitution of Kent. I 
must teview some of his arguments. He points out that when we talk 
about Gavelkind or other customs like it, we are talking not about one 
thing, but about one of two things, which may become confused. Either 
the tenement was physically divided among the sons and each of them then 
lived of his own, or it was held jointly by the sons as a group of co-heits, 
living in common. As will be shown, there is a considerable difference 
between these two happenings. 


In Kent, the documents show, holdings were often not split up, but 


+ Victoria County History of Kent, vol. iii, p. 325. 
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were held by the heirs in common. Of brothers in Oate it is said that they 
“uixerunt de communi in eadem terra.”! At the manor court of Lewis- 
ham, Kent, in 29 Edward I, =i Sit 


_Walterus. Robertus. Ricardus et Johannes filii et unus heres Gerardi Ate 
Pirie vadiauerunt misericordiam pro contemptu etc.? 


and later made relief to the lord for their father’s holding, which they now 
held, and swore to do whatever they ought to do therein. There are 
several sons, but they are the one heir of their father—this is the common 
expression. They hold his land jointly and undivided. In like manner, if 
one of the sons dies without issue, all his brothers are the one heir of his 
interest in the common tenement. In the iegal phrase, it accrued to his 
brothers. In the same Lewisham court-rolls, there is the entry : 

Ricardus et Ricardus et Willelmus fratres et unus heres Henrici le Lung 
optulerunt se ad faciendum post predictum Henricum quicquid de iure facere 
debent. Et vadiauerunt releuium. Et fecerunt feoditatem.? 


Observe that there is no mention of Henry’s holding any particular 
amount of land. How the holding descended to the third and later genera- 
tions, and how the fruits of the common holding were divided among the 
heirs are questions still unanswered. The answers would reveal the 
social organisation of Kentish families in the Middle Ages. All that is 
clear is that tenements held by successive groups of heredes often were 
maintained undivided for many years. In one case, the heredes Hamonis de 
Ghelde held a tenement undivided at least for eighty years in the thirteenth 
century, and perhaps for much longer, inasmuch as there is no telling 
when the eponymous Hamo lived.* 

Too seldom do people try to interpret the economic and legal facts of 
medieval manuscripts in terms of the social order underlying them. The 
customs of inheritance of a place are one of the best signs of the kind of 
family organisation that prevails. there. The Kentish families of the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries—that is the epoch we are 
considering—must have resembled those that still existed in Auvergne, 
the Nivernais, and in other parts of France in the nineteenth—descendants 
of a common ancestor, living in one large house or in a small group of 
adjoining houses and holding a domain in common and undivided. 
Passing through the hands of successive generations of joint heirs, some 
of these family domains preserved their integrity for centuries. Of 
course such families were not to be found only in France, but scattered all 
over Europe and in all ages. The most famous of them probably is that 
Icelandic family of the tenth century which was burned to death in its 
homestead at the climax of the greatest of sagas, that of Njal. 

According to the custom of Gavelkind, tenements might be held by 
groups of heirs in common, but also the custom allowed an action at law 


1F, W. Maitland, Bracton’s Note-Book, no. 1770. 

2 Public Records Office, S.C. 2, Port. 181, no. 48, m. 4. 

8 Tbid., 181, no. 48, m. 3. 

4 Pre-Feudal England: The Jutes, p. 26. 

5 F, Le Play, Les Ouvriers Européens, vol. v, pp. 188-91, 297-303. 
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for the measurement and physical partition of the tenement among the 
heirs. Many such partitions were in fact carried out during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, before the manorial and other courts. If we can 
judge from what happened at other places and other times, these partitions 
involved more than a simple division of holdings. They involved the 
dissolution of family communities which were also self-sufficient farming 
units, and led to the formation of a large class of small holders, who in the 
course of successive partitions might find themselves without enough 
land for their support. A charter of 4 Edward I, by which the king 
disgavelled the lands of John de Cobham in Kent, states the situation as 
it was then. (Disgavelling was the process of changing the rule by which a 
tenement descended from that of Gavelkind to the primogeniture of the 
Common Law.) The charter reads in part : 


. ex diutina consuetudine, que in Comitatu Kancie quoad divisionem et 
pattitionem terrarum et tenementorum, que in Gavelikendam tenere solent, 
frequenter acciderit, ut terre et tenementa, que in quorundam manibus integra 
ad magnum regni subsidium, et ad victum multorum decenter sufficere solent, 
in tot partes et particulas inter coheredes postmodum distracta sunt et divisa, 
ut eorum nulli pars sua saltem sufficere possit ad victum.! 


In reading this, we might as well be reading Le Play’s complaints that the 
legislation of the French Revolution, allowing an action for the division 
of a deceased person’s teal property among his children, had led in time 
to the partition of the family domains of Auvergne and the Nivernais, 
and that with the partition of the domains the life of the joint-family 
communes had been dissolved, and that the end result was the appearance 
of a large class of poverty-stricken small landholders. The processes, 
though occurring in different countries and six centuries apart, are 
parallel. 

In thirteenth-century Kent, of course, as in nineteenth-century France, 
a joint-family holding was not broken up and continued to be held in 
common by the heirs, unless one of them wanted to appeal to the law to 
force a partition. In France, the motives that led people to make this 
appeal were various: irritation with the leaders of the commune, a 
feeling that they would be richer as individuals farming their own land, 
and so forth. We do not know the motives of the Kentishmen who asked 
for a partition of Gavelkind tenements, but presumably they were of the 
same kind. The thirteenth century was a time of prosperity and change in 
economic affairs, and the experience of the last century has shown how 
quickly ancient loyalties may be weakened in such a time and the ancient 
social order, which they held together, disintegrate. 

Maitland wrote in a footnote, “ A great deal of Norfolk seems to have 
been partible, and partibility reigned in several of the great ‘ sokes ’ of the 
Danelaw.”? In another footnote H. L. Gray observed, “ that socage and 
villein holdings in East Anglia were ever subject to partible inheritance 


1 T. Robinson, The Common Law of Kent (1741), pp. 62-3. Quoted in Sir F 
Pollock and F. W. Maitland, The History of English Law (2nd ed.), vol. ii. p. 273. 
* The History of English Law (2nd ed.), vol. ii, p. 270. 
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seems to have escaped the notice of legal historians.”! Though Gray’s 
remark is curious in that he wrote after Maitland, his general impression _ 
was correct. Students have not paid enough attention to the facts that 
show that customs like Gavelkind governed the descent of tenements in 
socage and villeinage in parts of England other than Kent. These facts 
are worthy of more than footnotes. 

For instance, an entry for 11 Edward II in a court-roll of West Newton, 
Norfolk, reads : 


Roberttus Kempe. Willelmus Kempe. et Alanus filius Galfridi molendinarii 
petunt uersus Alanum filium Willelmi Scholer vnum mesuagium cum per- 
tinenciis in West neuton ut ius ipsorum Roberti. Willelmi. et Alani. Et 
dicunt quod quidem Robertus Spondrift antecessor suus fuit seisitus de predicta 
terra cum pertinenciis ut de iure. Et post decessum dicti Roberti decendit ius et 
debuit decendere Ricardo Kempe et Galfrido Hauche ut .ij. filii et vnus heres. 


~ Et de predictis Ricardo et Galfrido decendit ius et debuit decendere Roberto 


Kempe. Willelmo Kempe. et Alano filio Galfridi molendinarii qui nunc 
petunt. Et quod talis sit tus suum petunt quod inquiratur.? 


The inquest found for the demandants, but no reasons for the verdict 
are given on the roll, nor is it explained how Alan, son of William 
Scholer, had entry. What is clear is that the rules of inheritance of land 
in West Newton were like those of Gavelkind. The inheritance rights 
descended to the two sons of Robert Spondrift as two sons and one heir— 
the very phrase is the same as that used in the Lewisham court-rolls. 
After them, the rights descended to the two sons of one of these brothers, 
that is, the two Kempes, and to the one son of the other brother, that is, 
Alan son of Geoffrey the miller, if Geoffrey Hauche was the same person 
as Geoffrey the miller. And apparently the rights descended jointly. 
Similarly, as in Kent, if a man died without issue, his lands accrued to his 
brothers or to his uncles. An entry in the court-rolls of Sutton, Lincoln- 
shire, for the year 34 Edward I, reads : 


Robertus filius Simonis Horman qui tenuit de domino vnum mesuagium et 
duas acras terre natiue mortuus est sine herede de se et super hoc venerunt 
Galfridus Petrus et Thomas filii Willelmi Horman fratres predicti Simonis et 
petunt acceptari ad dictam terram herietandam et dant domino pro ingressu 
3." 


What is more, if all the heirs in the first generation, the brothers, were 
dead, the land of a man dying without issue accrued to his first cousins. 
At least, in the following entry in the Sutton rolls, for 3 Edward II, the 
persons concerned were all Dods, and probably first cousins : 


Nicholaus filius Galfridi Dod qui tenuit de domino vnum mesuagium. 
dimidiam acram. et octodecim perticatas terre natiue vnde dimidia acra et 
nouem perticate tenentur nomine dotis mortuus est. Et super hoc veniunt 
Iohannes filius Willelmi Dod et Willelmus frater eius et Johannes filius Fulconis 


1 English Field Systems, p. 337. 
2 British Museum, Add. Roll 9158, m. 1. d. 
3 P.R.O., D.L. 30, Bundle 85, no. 1157, m. 4. d. 
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Dod tanquam propinquiores heredes et petunt acceptari ad dictam terram 
heriettandam secundum consuetudinem manerii.1 


Such is the evidence of court-rolls, that customs of inheritance like those 
of Gavelkind were in effect outside of Kent. The existence of such 
customs may also be inferred from entries in extents and custumals. In 
the custumal of the manors of the Bishop of Ely, drawn up in 1222, under 
Walpole, Norfolk, is the entry : 


Ricardus filius Hildebrond’ et Adam frater suus et Ricardus nepos eorum 
tenent sexaginta acras pro decem solidis.? 


Or in the Ely Custumal of 1277, under Wisbech : 


Maynerus filius Johannis Gocelin et Adam et Petrus nepotes eius tenent unum 
mesuagium.® 


Other entries of this sort occur in the Ely custumals, and it is hard to 
believe that they do not refer to holdings which descended jointly to the 
descendants of a common ancestor. We are lucky, in this regard, to have 
these two Ely Custumals, of the thirteenth century and spaced fifty-five 
years apart. In some of the Ely manors, comparison of those who held 
tenements in ’22 with those who held them in ’77, in spite of the fluidity 
of last names in the thirteenth century, shows often that the groups of 
participes who held tenements in ’77 were the descendants of the groups 
of participes who held tenements in ’22, and these participes, perhaps, were 
kinsmen. This is true of tenements in Tydd, Cambridgeshire, Terrington 
and Walton, Norfolk. 

All this material shows that in parts of England other than Kent 
holdings descended, undivided, to groups of heirs who held them in 
common. As in Kent also, such holdings were in the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth century being physically partitioned. For instance, in the 
Sutton, Lincolnshire, rolls for 2 Edward I, we read : 


Robertus Denyel dat domino xij. d. pro racionabili parte terre patris sui 
habenda secundum consuetudinem manerii. Et quod mensuretur per bonos et 
legales vicinos. Et preceptum est quod mensuretur et diuidatur inter ipsum 
et fratres suos citra proximam curiam.4 


But the very fact that Robert Denyel took this action at the hallmote 
suggests that commonly an inheritance in land was not divided among 
brothers but was held by them in common. After a holding was split up 
unquestionably the usual customs of inheritance were still applied to the 
component parts, as, for instance, that the divided share of a man who died 
without issue accrued to his brothers. Some of the entries which have 
been cited probably refer to cases of this sort. As soon as it became 
common practice to divide tenements upon the death of their holders, a 


1 P.R.O., D.L. 30, Rucdle 85, no. 1159, m. 12. d. 
2 Brit. Mus., Cotton. MSS. Tiberius, B. ii, f. 167 v. 
3 Brit. Mus., Cotton. MSS. Claudius, C. xi, f. 76 v. 
4 P.R.O., D.L. 30, Bundle 85, no. 1159, m. 2. d. 
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multitude of small, even tiny holdings would of course appear, in other 
parts of England, as in Kent. Such small holdings, as they are extended 
in the survey of 1291 of the lands of the Prior of Norwich in Martham, 
Norfolk, and the process of partition by which they were formed have 
been ably discussed in the papers of W. Hudson.1 

Partible inheritance of villagers’ holdings was the custom in England 
in the Middle Ages outside of Kent as well as in that shire. The next 
question for investigation is: Where was it the custom ? I have assumed 
partible inheritance to have been the custom wherever more than one 


‘son regularly makes relief in a manorial court for the father’s holding, 


wherever manorial extents show that tenements are being held jointly by 
groups of three or more kinsmen, or have been divided among kinsmen, 
wherever such a custom is alleged in a suit before a royal court as applying 
to tenements in socage, and finally, wherever partible inheritance is stated 


to have been the custom of the manor, in custumals or elsewhere. 


When the towns. where, by these tests, partible inheritance was the 
custom in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries are plotted on a 
map of England, their distribution is interesting. Maitland mentioned 
Norfolk as a country of partible inheritance, Gray, East Anglia. Their 
observations are confirmed, with greater detail. The most prominent 
group of towns clusters on the northern edge of the Fens, between the 
Fens and the Wash: Sutton and Fleet in Lincolnshire, Wisbech and Tydd 
in Cambridgeshire, Walpole, Walton, Tilney, and Terrington in Norfolk. 
But I have found the custom also commonly in Norfolk, in such widely 
separated townships as Brancaster, Whissonset, Martham, Carbrook, and 
Tivetshall, in several ‘Suffolk townships, more rarely in Essex, and, 
perhaps, at Stevenage in the neighbouring Hertfordshire. There are two 
or three other places outside of Kent where partible inheritance was the 
custom of the manor. These I shall speak of later. These towns of course 
do not end the list of those where the custom obtained. They are only 
those that I have so far discovered in the course of my work, and pro- 
bably are an inadequate sample of the total universe of discourse.? 


1 History Teachers’ Miscellany, vol. i, p. 161, Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 4th series, vol. i, p. 28. 

2 My present list, with references to the evidence is: Lincs: Fleet (N. 
Neilson, A Terrier of Fleet), Sutton (P.R.O., D.L. 30, Bundle 85, no. 1159, etc.), 
Cambs : Wisbech (Ely Custumals, see above), Tydd (Ely Custumals), Norfolk : 
Walpole (Ely Custumals), Walton (Ely Custumals), Terrington (Ely Custumals), 
Tilney (Selden Soc., Select Civil Pleas, 6), Holme (Cartularium Monasterii de 
Rameseia [Rolls Series], vol. i, pp. 401-3), Brancaster (sbid., vol. i, p. 427), 
Castle Rising (F. W. Maitland, Bracton’s Note-Book, no. 1663), Smallburgh 
(ibid., no. 154), Carbrook, Cranworth, Letton (ibid., no. 1009), Heacham (ibid., 
no. 1074), Roudham (sbid., no. 1252), Eccles (#bid., no. 1933), West Newton 
(British Museum, Add, Rolls 9143, 9152, 9158), Whissonset (Add. Roll 55591), 
Horningtoft (P.R.O., S.C. 2, Port. 193, no. 6), Martham (History Teachers 
Miscellany, vol. i, p. 161), Tivetshall (Add. MSS. 40,063), Suffolk : Monk’s 
Eleigh (Bracton’s Note-Book, nos. 703, 1023), Sproughton (bid, no. 795); 
Ipswich (ibid., no. 1023), Wykes in Bardwell (Norfolk Archeology, xiv, 46), 
Rickinghall (Add. MSS. 40,063), Westwood (P.R.O., S.C. 2, Port. 204, no. zz); 
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The interesting thing about the distribution of the villages where 
partible inheritance was the custom in the Middle Ages is this. With a 
very few exceptions, all of them are in the east of England and to the 
north of the classic country of partible inheritance, Kent. In particular, 
and this also they share with Kent, they are all to the east of the eastern 
boundary of the country where the two- or three-field husbandry was in 
force-during the Middle Ages'—the regime in which the fields of a 
village were divided up into two or three great sectors, about equal in 
size and submitted to a customary rotation of winter grains, spring 
grains and fallow, and in which a villager’s holding lay in the form of a 
number of strips, scattered everywhere over the village fields. 

To the east of this, the country of the typical champion townships, was 
a country in which the customary field and tenement dispositions were 
peculiar—in Norfolk and Suffolk, but including the townships between 
the Fens and the Wash. The field-systems of East Anglia, and in chief 
those of Norfolk have often been studied.? In East Anglia the arable of a 
village was not divided into two or three great fields. Though the 
tenements of the villagers often lay in the form of strips, they were likely 
to be concentrated in one part of the fields rather than scattered over 
every patt of them. And with the different character of the tenements 
went a change in their names. In East Anglia, they were not called 
yardlands ot oxgangs as they were in Wessex, the Midlands, and the North. 
The prominence and the methods of sheep-farming in Norfolk finish out 
the peculiarities of its husbandry. 

Customs of partible inheritance of villagers’ holdings were heavily 
concentrated in the east of England, but no attempt has been made to 
relate the characteristics of East Anglian husbandry and holdings with 
the characteristics of its customs of inheritance. No attempt will be made 
here, though one would be rewarding, without question. One general 
statement may be made. When customs of inheritance, which are a 
sensitive index of customs of family organisation, are found varying as 
field and tenement systems vary, a good guess is that all three are inter- 
dependent. Another good guess is that they are interdependent in a 
certain way. The work of some modern anthropologists has shown that 
it is expedient to study societies as if they were organisms, that is, as if 
they were structures of institutions and customs functionally inter- 
dependent as surviving wholes, so that the form of an institution or 
custom is determined by all the other institutions and customs of the 
society. It is in this respect, probably, that customs of inheritance 
tenements, and husbandry are interdependent. If many of the customs 
of Kent or East Anglia differed in the Middle Ages from those of the 
rest of England, the inference is that the types of society which existed in 


Hadleigh (P.R.O., Eccl. i, Bundle 16, no. 1), Essex: Hatfield Broa 
(Add. Roll 28519), Waltham (P.R.O., D.L. ie Bundle 750, no. 62) tee: 
Stevenage (P.R.O., Eccl. i, Bundle 211, no. 1). ; 
1 See the map in H. L. Gray, English Field Systems. 
*G, Slater, Ihe English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common Fields. H. L 
Gray, English Field Systems. D. L. Douglas, Medieval East Anglia. . 
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those parts of the country differed, as wholes. These considerations have 
practical consequences. Students of what is called the social and economic 
history of England have been likely to try to interpret the mass of facts 
in terms of one or two factors, whether economic or historical. They 
have talked of the East Anglian tenements in terms of fold courses or of 
the assessment of taxes. They have not yet studied the villages of East 
Anglia as a type of society differing as a whole from the societies of other 
parts of England. Also, they have not thought enough about the village 
and family life that lies behind economic, legal, and administrative 
concerns. They have something to learn from the anthropologists. 

Though the towns where partible inheritance was the custom were 
concentrated in the country outside the boundaries of the two- or three- 
field system and to the east of it, there were also some within its boun- 
daries. Partible inheritance was the custom in at least two great sokes of 
the Danelaw, that of Rothley in Leicestershire and that of Oswaldsbeck 
in Nottinghamshire, and without doubt elsewhere.1 Sometimes it was 
alleged at law that all tenements held in socage were partible, but this 
notion arose simply because socage tenements descended according to 
local custom instead of going always to the eldest son as did tenements by 
military service.? In some parts of England, then, socage land was 
partible ; in others it was not. But I think that anyone who has worked 
extensively in the court-rolls of the thirteenth and early fourteenth cen- 
turies will agree that within the parts of England where the strict champion 
husbandry prevailed, the rule was that only one son paid relief in the 
manorial court for his father’s tenement. There were irregularities, as 
there are bound to be in any matter of custom. If the father’s tenement 
were a large one, he might arrange that it be divided between two of his 
sons. But the prevailing custom was that a villager’s tenement descended 
to one of his sons, and one only. 

Nor do I contend that everywhete to the east of the eastward boundary 
of the two- or three-field husbandry customs of partible inheritance were 
the rule. For example, in a court-roll of Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk, of 
22 Edward I, we read of the death of Robert Sebrith, a villein who held 
twelve acres of land, and we read further that 


Iohannes filius eiusdem Roberti iunior est proximus heres eiusdem Roberti 
secundum consuetudinem manerii.? 


This is not partible inheritance, and Stratford certainly is to the east of 
the eastward boundary of the strict systems of champion husbandry. 
And there were other towns of southern and western Suffolk and of Essex 


1 Hastings MSS. Huntington Library, Berkeley, California, Rental and 
Custumal of the Manor and Soke of Rothley, Leicestershire, f. 16: Item si 
aliquis de Soka habens uxorem habeat de ea filios plures vel filias et ipse obierit 
terra est partibilis inter ipsos vel ipsas sed inter filium et filiam nequaquam. 
et si sit unicus filius et plures filie filius habebit totum. See Sir F. Pollock and 
F. W. Maitland, The History of English Law (2nd ed.), vol. ii, p. 270. 

2 Pollock and Maitland (2nd ed.), vol. ii, p. 270. 

3 Brit. Mus. Add. Roll 26,876, m. 8. 
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where the descent of tenements to one son was the custom.! No, Norfolk 
and Kent were the only two shires where the partible inheritance of 
holdings in villeinage and socage was general. They were also shires full 
of numbers of small and perhaps impoverished landholders, and the two 
shires where the revolt of 1381 held most imperious sway. It is not hard 
to see a connection between these three sets of facts. But to make a more 
guarded statement, my contention is only this. There is a correlation 
between the area where two- or three-field husbandry was in force in the 
Middle Ages and the area where the custom was the descent of a villager’s 
holding to one of his sons, and this correlation is probably significant. 
Also, there is a correlation between the area where other field-systems 
were in force and the area where the custom-was partible inheritance, and 
this correlation is probably significant. 

If the two different customs of inheritance correspond to two different 
types of family organisation, and there is good evidence from times both 
ancient and modern that they do, the problem is to explain the distribu- 
tion in England of families of the two kinds. It has been found difficult 
to account for the peculiarities of the custom of Kent in terms of the 
customs of the tribes that settled there and of the parts of the continent 
from which they came. But there are now the further problems of 
accounting for the inheritance customs of East Anglia and for their 
likeness to those of Kent. And even if answers were found to these 
questions, the solution of the larger question would only, so to speak, be 
driven back upon ancient Germany. In many parts of Europe in ancient 
and modern times the two kinds of inheritance existed and the two kinds 
of family organisation. Even a country like Norway, which we think of 
as culturally homogeneous, was in old times divided between the two. 
In western Norway the Jand of a family was partible but often held in 
common by a group of joint heirs. In eastern Norway the land of a 
family descended to one son of the last holder.2 What were the forces 
effecting this distribution, in Norway, in England, elsewhere in Europe ? 
We do not know, but we believe that the answer would be important. 


+I have encountered the following other townships where descent to one 
son was probably the rule, east of the eastern boundary of the champion 
husbandry: Swfo/k: Barking, Rattlesden, Bramford, Chilton, Pakenham, 
Polstead ; Essex : Leyton. Without doubt, there are others. 

> M. Olsen, Farms and Fanes of Ancient Norway, pp. 29-60. 
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By Doucias Knoop Anp G. P. Jongs. 


E have elsewhere! attempted to describe the working of im- 

pressment, and to estimate its effectiveness, when applied on a 
very large scale to one building operation. Passing from an 
intensive to a more extensive study we seek, in this paper, to examine 
cursorily the character of the impressment system as it operated during 
several centuries in connection with many buildings, and to estimate, 
tentatively, what use was made of it in medieval England generally. 
Despite this widening of purview, the scope of our inquiry is still limited, 
since the impressment of masons was only part of the much larger prob- 
lem of purveyance and impressment in general, by which, in the Middie 
Ages and early modern times, goods were taken for the public service, 
horses and transport were requisitioned for royal use, artisans and 
labourers were forced to work on specified jobs and, in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, men were recruited for the army and navy. 
Many orders of impressment relate to carpenters as well as to masons, 
some to carpenters only and others to smiths, so that masons, to whom 
alone our investigation relates, were by no means the only artisan victims 
of the system. 

Three methods of operating the system of impressment can be dis- 
tinguished. (i) The first was to issue orders to the sheriffs of particular 
counties, instructing them to choose a stated number of masons and to 
send them to a particular building operation where they were needed. 
This method can be traced in use in connection with the erection of 
Welsh castles in the thirteenth century,” and on a much larger scale for 
works at Windsor Castle in the fourteenth century.? From the Sheriff of 


1“ The Impressment of Masons for Windsor Castle, 1360-3,” Economic 
History, February 1937. 

2 In 1282 the sheriffs of Gloucester and Somerset were each ordered to choose 
15 good masons and send them to Bristol, en route to Llanbadarn (Cal. Welsh 
Rol/s, 1277-94 in Chancery Rolls, Various, 1277-1326, p. 250) and the Sheriff of 
Rutland was ordered to send 20 masons and their foreman to Conway (Liberate 
Rol/, 11 Ed. I, m. 2., quoted by Hartshorne, “ Caernarvon Castle,” Archeological 
Journal, vol. vii); in 1295 the Justice of Chester was to send 100 masons from 
the city and county of Chester to Caernarvon (Cal. Close Rolls, 1288-96, p. 413). 

3In 1344 the Sheriff of Kent was ordered to send 300 masons to Windsor ; 
the Sheriff of London, 7o; the Sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, 200; the 
Sheriff of Northants, 50; the Sheriff of Bedfordshire, 100 (Ca/. Close Rolls, 
1343-6, PP. 351, 352), Or 720 in all. 
aie I pi te ae of London, Kent, Essex and Herts, Cambridge and 
Hunts, Northants, Leicester and Warwick, Glos, Wilts and Somerset, and 
Dorset, were each ordered to send 40 masons to Windsor (Cal. Close Rolls, 
1360-4, p. 21), Of 360 in all. 

In 1361 the Sheriffs of the same nine areas together with the Sheriffs of Beds 
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York’s expenses in taking masons in 1363+ we can obtain some idea of 
the methods and difficulties of sheriffs in carrying out their instructions. 
The sheriff spent eight days travelling in his own bailiwick, attended by 
six of his officers and other servants, in choosing and taking masons, 
whilst one of his servants, attended by six others, spent ten days on the 
same business in the West Riding and two parties of six each spent ten 
days in the East Riding on the same quest. Thus four parties of six or 
seven men travelled for thirty-eight days in all, at a cost of 203s. 1od., to 
take and choose twenty-nine masons. (ii) The second method was to 
issue a commission to the master mason, or to the clerk of the works, or 
to some other official at some particular building operation, or to a 
King’s Master Mason, authorising him to take masons, either wherever 
they could be got, or in certain specified areas. To judge by the surviving 
records, this method appears to have been commoner than the first one, 
and the great majority of the 356 orders and commissions of impress- 
ment which we have traced in the Calendars of Patent Rolls and the 
Calendars of Close Rolls between 1344 and 1459 are of this character. In 
some instances an appointment to be clerk of the works carried with it 
the power of impressment; the power was also sometimes used by 
deputy. How often and how extensively it was so used we do not know, 
but it will be obvious that our list of impressments probably understates 
the activity. Sometimes a man who started as an agent in impressing 
workmen was later promoted to a clerkship of works. Adam Harting- 
don,? ¢.g., was appointed to take masons for Windsor in 1359. In 1365 
he was clerk of the works for that building and others. Twelve years 
later he was still impressing masons for various works and was clerk of 
the works at Porchester Castle. In the meanwhile he had been rewarded 
with prebends, as in Romsey, in 1372, and Salisbury Cathedral, in 1376. 
Other instances could be given of men whose names occur repeatedly, 
during a decade or more, in impressment orders. (iii) The third method 
was to place the responsibility on the London Masons’ Company. We 
do not know how early this method was adopted, as the Company’s 
records prior to 1619 are lost, but their Account Book shows that they 
pressed men for the King’s service in 1629* and 1636, whilst in 1667 the 


and Bucks, Oxford and Berks, Southampton, Surrey and Sussex, Staffs 
Worcester, Norfolk and Suffolk, and Lincoln were each ordered to send 80 
masons to Windsor (sbid., pp. 88, 89, 178, 179) or 1,360 in all. 

In 1362 Notts, Derby and Lancs were required to provide 24 masons each 
for Windsor ; Yorks, Salop and Devon 60 each, and Hereford 40 (ibid., p. 397) 
or 292 in all. ae : 

* Exch. K, R. Accounts, 598/7. The bundle includes the writ ordering him 
to take 24 masons, in addition to others named in a schedule, but we cannot 
trace this order in the Ca/. Pat. R. or Cal. Close R. The statement of expenses 
is printed in translation in Knoop and Jones, “‘ Some Notes on Three Earl 
Documents relating to Masons,” A.O.C., vol. xliv. : 

? See Cal. Pat. R. 1358-61, p. 276 3 1364-7, pp. 98, 99 3 1367-70, PP. 102, 103 ; 
LAR: pp: Mae a : te Pp- 98, 118, 212, 233, 234, 344. ' 

ccount Book of the Company, quoted in 
ship of Masons, p. 153. ay “7 Ibid., p. she Prt See 
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Lord Mayor of London was commanded to call before him the authorities 
of the Masons’ and Bricklayers’ Companies in order to get men for the 
royal works at Sheerness.!_ In the by-laws of the Masons’ Company, 
approved after they received their Charter of Incorporation? in 1677, it 
was provided that if His Majesty or his successors should have occasion 
for masons to erect, build, repair, or finish any structure, fort, tower, 
castle or fortification, it should be lawful for the master, wardens and 
assistants of the Company to provide so many masons, members of the 
Company, as from time to time ordered by the Master Mason of England 
for the time being.® 

Whatever the method used, impressment was a sufficiently arbitrary 
business for opposition to be expected, and it was consequently customary 
to confer on the agents employed power to imprison those who resisted. 


' Security was also required to be taken, on some occasions at least, from 


the men impressed that they would not quit the King’s service without 
leave,* and the Sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk was told in 1361 that it 
must be such security as he would answer for himself.® 

In relation to the financial aspects of the impressment, it may be noted 
that the period of service apparently counted from the time when the 
men were taken ; the orders to sheriffs to take masons and to send them 
to the King’s works frequently required them to pay the masons their 
wages until they reached their destination.* In the sixteenth century, 
in lieu of wages whilst travelling, “‘ prest ” money was paid to the men, 
based on the distance they had to travel.? Regarding the rates of wages 
paid to impressed masons once they had reached their jobs, it would 
appear to be impossible to generalise: Thomas Harcherigge was ap- 
pointed in 1361 as surveyor of the workmen at Queenborough Castle, 
with powers to imprison masons and others refusing to take the wages 
otdained in the last parliament,®-which suggests an attempt to hold 
wages down to the level of the Statute of Labourers. At Windsor, on 
the other hand, in 1363, wages appear to have been above the official 
rates, but below the predominant rates,® whereas at Eton College in the 


1S. P. D., 1667, p. 408, and Conder, p. 187. 

2 Printed in A.Q.C., vol. xliii, pp. 117-24. 3 Conder, p. 199. 

4 A commission issued in 1372 provided that no mason, carpenter or work- 
man should be compelled to stay on the works, at Somerton Castle, in the 
autumn (Ca/. Pat. R., 1370-4, p. 189), but the fixing of such a limit was very 
exceptional. 

5 Cal. Close Rolls, 1360-4, p. 179. 

6 E.g. orders of 1282 to send masons to Wales (Ca/. Welsh Rolls, loc. cit.) and 
orders of 1362 to send masons to Windsor (Cal. Close Rolls, 1360-4, p. 397). 

7 Sixpence for every twenty miles was paid to the pressed men travelling to 
Westminster in 1532.(P.R.O. T.R. Misc. 252), to Nonsuch Palace in 1538 
(Letters and Papers... Henry VIIL, vol. 13, pt. it, pp. 131, 132) and to Sandgate 
Castle in 1539 (W. L. Rutton, “ Sandgate Castle, a.p. 1539-40,” Arch. Cant., 
vol. xx, p. 235). 

8 Cal. Pat. R., 1358-61, p. §77- 

9 See our paper, “‘ The Impressment of Masons for Windsor Castle, 1360-3,” 
Economic History, Feb. 1937. 
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middle of the fifteenth century they appear to have been practically 
equivalent to those paid at Oxford by private employers.! On the other 
hand, the rates paid at the Palace of Westminster and at the Tower in 
1398-92 would seem to have been much below those paid in London at 
that period. Royal policy in the matter of wages appears to have varied 
according to circumstances. : 
Orders and commissions of impressment generally aimed at securing 
masons for some royal castle or other royal work in this country where 
building was in progress.? In some cases, however, masons were taken 
to work in quarries,‘ the buildings for which the stone was required, ¢.g., 
Windsor Castle or Westminster Palace, being generally specified in the 
writs. Occasionally masons were impressed for munitions or for service 
overseas.» In some cases the royal prerogative of impressment was 
exercised in favour of some ecclesiastical foundation in which the Crown 
was interested, such as Westminster Abbey* or York Minster,’ or of other 
foundations for which the King was responsible, such as Eton College,® 
King’s College, Cambridge,® and Trinity College, Cambridge.?° In other 
cases local authorities were granted powers of impressment for various 


1 See our paper, “ The Building of Eton College, 1442-60,” A.Q.C., vol. 
xlvi, pp. 102 folg. 

2 P.ROAExCi KK. Ba; 473 /T%. 

8 This includes residences not only for the king but for the queen (see e.g., 
oe ed R., 1354-8, p. 178) and for the king’s sons (see e.g., Ca/. Pat. R., 1354-8, 
P- 933). 

4F.g., Whatlee quarries in 1360, 1361 and 1362 (Ca/. Pat. R., 1358-61, 
PP- 313, 563-4; 1361-4, p. 178), Reigate quarry in 1360 (Ca/. Pat. R., 1358-61, 
p. 337), Roche and Stapleton quarries in 1361 (Ca/. Pat. R., 1361-4, p. 30), 
Kent quarries in 1361 (Ca/. Pat. R., 1358-61, p. 564), Maidstone quarry in 1362 
(Cal. Pat. R., 1361-4, p. 183), Willesford quarries in 1364 (Ca/. Pat. R., 1361-4, 
p. 482), Milton quarries in 1365 (Ca/. Pat. R., 1364-7, p. 82), Yorks and Notts 
quarries in 1382 and 1391 (Ca/. Pat. R., 1381-5, p. 147, 1388-92, pp. 400-1). 

®In 1371 for service overseas (F. Devon, Issue Rolls of Thomas Brantingham 
(1835), p. 3); in 1372 for London and Sandwich, probably for service in 
France (Ro?. Franc. 46 E III, m. 27); in 1381 for service in Brittany (Ca/. Pat. R., 
1377-81, p. 606); in 1430 to make stones for cannon (Ca/. Pat. R., 1429-36, 
Pp: 44); in 1436 for service in Cherbourg (Ca/. Pat. R., 1429-36, p. 533); in 
1439 for service in Calais (Ca/. Pat. R., 1436-41, p. 340). 

® Three such commissions were issued in 1413 and 1414 (R. B. Rackham 
The Nave of Westminster, p. 14). : 

7 Such a licence was issued in 1407 when William of Colchester, master 
mason at Westminster Abbey, was sent to York by the King (Ca/. Pas. R., 
1405-8, p. 383). Other examples of impressment in favour of an ecclesiastical 
foundation occur at St. Mary Graces, London, in 1353 (Cal. Pat. R., 1350-4 
p- 465), Caumpeseye Priory in 1356 (Cal. Pat. R., 1354-8, p- 352), at Vale 
Royal Abbey in 1360 (Ca/. Pat. R., 1358-61, p. 441) and at Dertford Priory 
in 1361 (Ca/. Pat. R., 1358-61, p. 569). 

® Such commissions issued in 1442 (Cal. Pat. R., r4gr-6, Pp- 70, 93). 

* Such a commission issued in 1484 (Willis and Clark, Arch. Hist. of Univ. of 
Cambridge, vol. i, p. 473). 

*© Such a commission issued in 1563-4 (sbid., vol. ii, p. 568). 
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_ purposes such as repairing the walls of Oxford and of Newcastle-upon- 
_ Tyne,’ building Rochester Bridge® and erecting Norwich Guildhall: 
Very occasionally similar concessions can be traced in favour of great 
lords, <3 as the Archbishop of Canterbury’ and the Earl of Rutland 
in 1396. 

In view of the difficulties experienced by the Crown in recruiting 
sufficient masons for royal works, masons in the fee of the Church being 
usually exempted, the issue of commissions of impressment in favour of 
the Church, of local authorities and of great lords must have been excep- 
tional. In some cases, doubtless owing to the difficulty of finding enough 
masons, no exception was made for those employed by the Church.? On 
one occasion, at least, in 1362, a year when many of the craftsmen in the 
royal service died of plague,® the Sheriffs of London and of twenty-four 
counties were ordered to make proclamation prohibiting both lay and 
ecclesiastical employers from hiring hewers or layers of stone without 
the express permission of the King.? On the whole, however, ecclesi- 
astical employers probably did not fare too badly,!° and it was private 
employers who were the chief sufferers, as their men were liable to be 
seized, unless that were prevented by letters of protection from the 
Crown, or by a payment to the purveyor.!! 


1In 1370 (Cal. Pat. R., 1370-4, pp. 38-9). 
2In 1386 (Ca/. Pat. R., 1385-9, p. 243). 

3In 1390 (Cal. Pat. R., 1388-92, p. 329). 

4In 1407 (Howlett, “ Fabric Roll of Norwich Guildhall,” Norfolk Arch- 
aology, Vol. xv, p. 164). 

5 Cal. Pat. R., 1391-6, p. 719. 8 Cal. Pat. R., 1396-9, pp. 82, 103. 

7 See orders to the Sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk (Close Rolls, 35 Edw. III, 
m. 33) and to Robert of Gloucester (Pat. Roll., 33 Edw. III, pt. iii) printed in 
translation in Knoop and Jones, The Medieval Mason, pp. 244, 255. Masons in 
the fee of the Church were not exempted at Eton College in 1441 (Maxwell- 
Lyte, History of Eton College (1911), pp. 11-13). 

8 Cal. Close R., 1360-4, Pp. 397. 9 Ibid., pp. 391-2. 

10 At Ely in 1359 the sacrist paid ros. to the undersheriff of Cambridge on the 
recovety of some masons who had been impressed for the King’s works 
(Chapman, Sacrist Rolls of Ely, vol. ii, p. 191). In 1479, masons working at 
York Minster were impressed for service at Nottingham Castle (Raine, Fabric 
Rolls of York Minster (Surtees Soc.), p. 84). 

11 In 1396 the masons taken by the Archbishop of Canterbury for his college 
at Maidstone were protected from impressment for the King’s works (Ca/. 
Pat. R., 1391-6, p. 719). In 1414 Thomas Mason and his fellows and servants 
were protected against impressment for the King’s works before the completion 
of the work on which they were engaged in Hereford Cathedral (Ca/. Pat. R., 
1413-16, p. 226). In 1441 Archbishop Chichele obtained a royal order exempt- 
ing the workmen employed at All Souls College from being taken for Eton 
College (Maxwell-Lyte, /oc. cit.), but even so a few months later seven masons 
were taken from All Souls to work at Eton (E. F. Jacob, “ The building of 
All Souls College, 1438-43,” Historical Essays in Honour of James Tait, p. 129). 
In the same year two masons working on a bell tower at Fulham were pro- 
tected (Ca/. Pat. R., 1436-41, p. 530). In 1446 the servants of King’s College, 
Cambridge, were especially exempted from liability to be taken for building 
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Most orders and commissions of impressment were issued by the 
Crown, but occasionally a commission issued by the King’s son can be 
traced. Thus in 1351 a commission to take masons was given by the 
Black Prince to two masons who had contracted to do work for him at 
Kennington!; in 1354, on learning that the abbot and convent of Vale 
Royal could not obtain as many workmen as they required for the works 
of their church, the Prince ordered a commission to be made out to their 
nominee to take such masons and other workmen as were needed? ; in 
a Vale Royal Abbey building contract of 1359, to which the Prince, the 
Abbey and William de Helpston, mason, were parties, it was provided 
that the mason-contractor was to select the masons and other workmen 
that he required, and that the Prince should grant the abbot and convent 
a commission to take them by impressment.? A peculiar feature of two 
of these commissions is that they were issued to enable mason-contractors 
to secure the labour they required, whereas in nearly all cases with which 
we ate acquainted the aid of the system was invoked to facilitate works 
being erected by “ direct labour,” by the Crown or Church or other 
employer concerned.* 

Much the most usual sources for orders or commissions of impress- 
ment are the Patent Rolls, and the Calendars of Patent Rolls have conse- 
quently served as a basis for our inquiry into the extent of the system, 
but although we have used the indexes very thoroughly, we think it 
probable that various entries have escaped us.> However, we have traced 
some 320 cases, and these we have supplemented by some 40 cases 
which we have listed from the Calendars of Close Rolls. Nearly all these 
360 cases occur between 1344 and 1459. In addition, we have found some 
orders and commissions of impressment recorded elsewhere for this 


operations elsewhere (Ca/. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 69). In the same year the 
Duke of York was allowed to retain twelve masons and other workmen on 
his works in Hertfordshire, so that they should not be taken by the King’s 
purveyors (Ca/. Pat. R., 1441-6, pp. 402-3). In 1479 the University of Oxford 
requested that the men who had just finished Magdalen College should be left 
in the University’s employment and not impressed for work at Windsor. 
(Epistole Academica Oxoniensis, p. 448.) 

1 Black Prince’s Register, vol. iv, p. 24. 

2 Ibid., vol. ili, p. 144. 

° The contract from the Black Prince’s Register, pt. iii, fos. 197d and 198, is 
printed in 4.Q.C., vol. xliv, p.225. 

‘It is probable that at least some of the commissions, noted above, to take 
masons to work in quarries, were in favour of quarrymasters who had contracts 
to supply stone for royal works. 

® There are no entries in the indexes under “impressment”’ as the expression 
used in the writs is “ to take masons ” and in many of the volumes there is no 
entry in the index under “mason” or “trades and occupations—masons.” 
Thus it is necessary to try numetous entries under such headings as “ Windsor 
Castle,” “ Dover Castle,” “‘ Works,” etc., and one can never be sure of exhaust- 
ing all the possibilities. Probably nothing short of reading the Calendars from 
beginning to end would insure a complete list of all the cases of impressment 
recorded. That is also true, probably, of the Calendars of Close Rolls. 
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Table showing the number of Orders and Commissions of Impressment traced in the 
Calendars of Patent Rolls and Close Rolls, 1 344-1459 
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period, so that our list is certainly not complete. Further, it must be 
remembered that though the orders to sheriffs generally stated how many 
were to be taken, the commissions in favour of officials rarely did so, 
and even where numbers were indicated, it by no means follows that all 
wete taken. Our figures, which are set out year by year in the table 
above, are, therefore, necessarily only a rough indication of impress- 
ment activity during the period 1344-1459. 

With regard to the years before 1344, we know of no very satisfactory 
explanation as to why the Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls are so void 
of impressment entries. Items in the Welsh Rolls and the Liberate Rolls* 
and an isolated entry of 1295 in the Calendar of Close Roll/s* show that the 
system was used to assist in building the Welsh castles in the late thirteenth 


1 Issue Roll of Thomas Brantingham (ed. F. Devon, 1835, p. 3) in favour of 
Henry Yevele and William Wynford in 1371 and Rot. Franc. 46 E Ill. m. 27 in 
favour of Henry Yevele in 1372. The order to the Sheriff of York to take 24 
masons for Windsor in 1363 is preserved in Exch. K. R. Accounts 598/7, and 
we cannot discover that it is recorded anywhere. We have also failed to dis- 
cover a record of the commission authorising the Mayor of Norwich to take 
masons for the erection of the Guildhall in 1407 (Howlett, /oc. c7t.), and can 
trace only one of the two commissions authorising the taking of masons for 
Westminster Abbey in 1414 (Rackham, 14 n.). 

2 On this point, see our paper “ The Impressment of Masons for Windsor 
Castle, 1360-3.” 

‘See p. $7, 0-2. 4 Cal. Close Rolls, 1288-96, p. 413. 
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century. It seems hardly likely that a system which Edward I must have 
found very useful should have been entirely dropped by his successors, — 
yet we can find no trace of it at all for the reign of Edward II, nor for the 
first seventeen years of Edward III, though royal building activity was not 
inconsiderable during that period, to judge by the surviving building 
accounts.! With regard to the years after 1459, there are no Calendars of 
Close Rolls for that period and the Calendars of Patent Rolls stop in 1509.” 
The system of impressment was certainly in operation in the sixteenth 
century as various building accounts show the payment of travelling 
money to masons who had been impressed.® 

The table on page 63 shows that impressment, so far as we can trace 
it, was most active between 1350 and 1380, and especially in the years 
immediately following the Peace of Bretigny. It may well be that the 
scarcity of labour after the Black Death led to a widely extended use of 
the system, and the recurrence of the Plague was given as the reason for 
the impressment of masons for Windsor in 1362. On the other hand, 
the Black Death cannot be regarded as responsible for such revival, if 
any, of this system as occurred under Edward III, since impressment can 
be traced on a substantial scale for Windsor in 13444 and was also being 
used for Corfe Castle in 13455 and for Westminster Palace in 1346.® 

As impressment activity presumably bore some relationship to royal 
building activity, we have attempted to measure royal building activity 
from the surviving building accounts in the Public Record Office. For 
this purpose we have taken all the entries under “ works ” and such 
entries as relate to repairs under “‘ Sheriffs’ Administrative Accounts ” in 
P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, No. xxxv (Exchequer Accounts) from the begin- 
ning of the reign of Edward I to the end of the reign of Henry VIII and 
have listed the number of “ membranes ” of such accounts year by year, 
treating four “ pages ” as equivalent to one “‘ membrane.”? No one can 
be more conscious than we are that this is a very rough and ready method 
of assessing royal building activity, but short of examining each account 
in the P.R.O. and ascertaining the value of work represented, we know 
of no better method. We are obliged to treat membranes with many 
entries and membranes with few entries as equivalent, and in some cases 
may count the same building operation twice over. On the other hand, 
we know that many important royal building operations are entirely 


1 See p. 65 below. 

* We have traced one commission in 1472 (Cal. Pat. R., 1467-77, p. 348) and 
one in 1486 (Ca/. Pat. R., 1485-94, p. 65). Both are of the same kind, con- 
ferring general powers on the clerk of the works at Westminster Palace and 
other buildings. 

S SEED. 59, 1.7, 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1343-5, p. 279, and Cal. Close Rolls, 1343-6, Pp. 351, 352. 

® Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1343-5, p. 499. 

8 Tbid., 1345-8, p. 112. 

‘A 7 The half membranes in our table on p. 65 come either from reducing 
pages” to “membranes” or from allocating the membranes of an account 
relating to more than one year, to the different years covered. 
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Table showing the number of membranes of Building Accounts traced in the P.R.O. 
List and Indexes, No. xxxv (Exchequer Accounts) 
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unrepresented! and others are represented by only a few membranes.? 
As thete is no special reason for thinking that the collection of building 
accounts at the Public Record Office is much more incomplete for some 
periods than for others, the figures in the table on page 65 may perhaps 
be accepted as a rough indication of the relative amount of royal building 
activity at different periods. 

Finally, for the purpose of comparison, we have brought together on a 
gtaph the impressment figures and the building activity figures for the 


1 F.g., Eton College in the fifteenth century, the surviving building accounts 
being preserved at the College, and Sandgate Castle in the sixteenth century, 
the surviving accounts being in the British Museum. 

* E.g., Vale Royal Abbey, a foundation of Edward I, the building of which 


went on intermittently for some fifty years, is represented by five membranes 
relating to the years 1278, 1279 and 1280. 
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petiod 1344 to 1458. It will be seen that they roughly correspond, as one 
would expect ; further, as we know that the system of impressment was 
used to a considerable extent under Edward I and under Henry VIII, 
two reigns when royal building activity was very considerable,! we think 
it probable that the figures relating to royal building activity roughly 
reflect impressment activity not merely from 1344 to 1459 but throughout 
the period 1272 to 1549, although we are only able to trace occasional 
impressment orders before 1344 and after 1459. 


1 Tt will be noted that the building curve lags behind the impressment curve. 
This is partly due to the fact that the building curve is based upon expenditure, 
and thus reflects building activity of a previous period, and partly to the fact 
that some time is likely to elapse before the effects of impressment orders and 
commissions show themselves in building expenditure. 


THE RIVER NAVIGATION AND TRADE 
OF THE SEVERN VALLEY, 1600-1750. 
By T. S. WILLAN. . 


Tp) EIWEEN the Welsh mountains of the west and the Cotswolds 
Be the Midland plateau of the east, lies an area rich in agricultural 

produce and mineral wealth. Deep into the heart of this district, 
the Severn and its tributaries brought, in the seventeenth century, a means 
of communication indispensable to the prosperity and development of 
the west of England. The Severn itself was remarkable as being the only 
great English river that could be navigated without flashes, floodgates, 
locks or sluices.1 This navigation was by no means perfect. In the 
sixteenth century weirs had been an obstruction? and in 1641 Taylor 
passed through “ many sharpe streames, fords, and shallowes ” between 
Tewkesbury and Bewdley.’ 

It is a mistake to assume that the Severn was a “ broad, deep, gentle- 
flowing river.”4 At the mouth occurred the hygre, a sort of whirlpool 
occasioned by the flowing tide meeting the land flood.® It was said, with 
exaggeration, that it comes from the sea “ with hideous cry ” and 


“ O’erturns the toiling barge, whose steersman does not lanch, 
And thrusts the furrowing beak into her ireful panch.’’6 


Even Taylor admitted that the Severn was dangerous for those who did 
not know it, but he considered that most of the barges were cast away 
through the owners’ covetousness “in loding too deep, and venturing 
too rash upon the tide, for feare they should be kept, and so loose the 
spring.”? But he himself experienced “ rockes and perrilous deepes, 
whirling Gulfes and violent streames,”’ between Gloucester and Bristol.® 
The Severn was also liable to flood,® a fact which was said to account for 
the fertility of the meadows,! but which also caused great expense in the 
repair of banks.) In 1607, 500 lives were lost through flood,?* while in 
1672 the water at Shrewsbury “threw down the Welsh Gate and did 


1 Cox, Magna Britannia, vol. i, p. 121 ; Hall, Magna Britannia, p. 121. Among 
lesser rivers, the Yare was navigable “ without the help of any Art,” Defoe, 
Tour, ed., G. D. H. Cole, 1927, vol. i, p. 64. 

2 H.M.C. x, App. pt. iv, pp. 443-4. 

8 Taylor, Taylor’s Last Voyage, p. 16. 

“ Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry, vol. i, p. 96. 

5 Atkyns, Glostershire, p. 32 ; Blome, Britannia, Pp. Io0o. 

* Drayton, Poly-Olbion, Works, 1753, vol. ii, p. 784. Cf. Beeverell, Les 
Delices de la Grand Bretagne, 1727, vol. i, p. 76, “‘ Les bateaux . . . ont acoutumé 
de tenir le milieu de la riviére, et de présenter la pointe du céte que le tempéte 
vient, et par cette manceuvre ils se tirent d’affaire.”” 

7 Taylor, op. cit., p. 30. 8 Ibid., p. 18. 

° Hall, Magna Britannia, p. 121. 1° Defoe, Tour, 1927 ed., vol. ii, p. 459. 

1 Atkyns, Glostershire, p. 33. 

™ Latimer, Annals of Bristol in the seventeenth century, p. 32. 
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_ other great Spoyles besides.”! Damage valued at £1,333 was said to have 
been one in 1741? and the actual loss of boats was not unknown.? Nor 
is it safe to assume that coal was freighted up and down stream cheaper 
than on other rivers because “ it was possible to navigate the Severn with 
sailing boats instead of lighters propelled by oars, and therefore with a 
substantial economy of labour.” The boats certainly sailed with the 
current, but up stream they were towed by men in gangs of six or-eight.® 
In spite of these obstacles, the Severn was navigable throughout the 
seventeenth century to Shrewsbury,* and in the eighteenth century to 
Welshpool.” ) 

Besides its freedom from flashes and locks, the Severn, unlike the 
Thames, was not subject to extortionate tolls. In 1503-4 an Act® declared 
that Worcester and Gloucester had been taking tolls of vessels and 
imposed a penalty of £20 on persons doing so. If any persons or bodies 
corporate claimed the right to levy toll, they were to make good that 
claim before the Star Chamber. Gloucester proved its right to toll and 
was granted 3d. per dole of wine, 4d. for every ship with timber, board 
or lath, 2d. for every ship with firewood and 3d. a ton on other goods.? 
These tolls were confirmed by the Charters of Charles I and Charles II. 
The money raised was to be used towards the maintenance of two quays, 
the bridge and the causey at Gloucester! In 1636-7 the charges at 
Gloucester Quay amounted to {10 ras. 1d., chiefly for labour, lime and 
stone.?? By 1641 they had fallen to £1 3s. 4d., but in the same period the 
city spent £58 6s. 10d. on “‘ Wine and other Festivall.”!3 The Severn was 
equally free from charges for the use of towing paths. These had been 
levied in the form of “ fynes and draughtes and botels of wyne ” in the 
eatly sixteenth century, but they were forbidden under a penalty of £2 
by an Act of 1531-2.14 

If the Severn itself were naturally navigable, the same could not be 


1 H.M.C. x, App. pt. iv, p. 376. 
2 Shropshire County Records, eds., R. L. Kenyon and Sir O. Wakeman, vol. ii, 
. 106. 
E 8 Ibid., vol. i, p. 222. 4 Nef, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 96. 

5 Fiennes, Through England on a Side Saddle, p. 196; Brereton, Travels, Chetham 
Society, vol. i, 1844, p. 187. 

6 Brereton, Travels, Chetham Society, vol. i, 1844, p. 187; H. M.C. Portland, 
vol. ii, p. 291; Jorevin (Jouvin), Description of England, The Antiquarian 
Repertory, vol. iv, p. 581. S 

7 Cox, Magna Britannia, vol. i, p. 121; Defoe, Tour, 1927 ed., vol. ii, p. 459. 
On the subsequent history of the Severn, see Jackman, Development of Trans- 
portation, vol. 1, pp. 386-7. 

8 19 Hy. vii, c. 18. 

9 Gloucester Records, ed. W. H. Stevenson, p. 44. Jackman was wrong in 
inferring that Gloucester was unable to prove its claim, Development of 
Transportation, vol. i, p. 160. 

10 Atkyns, Glostershire, p. 114. 

11 Gloucester Records, ed., W. H. Stevenson, p. 43. 

12 Gloucester MSS., Chamberlains’ Accounts, 1633-53, f. so. 

13 [hid., £. 158. 14-3 Hy. viii, c. 12, 
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-said of its tributaries. The most important of these, the Warwickshire 
Avon, “ never bore a boat of any burden before industrious Mr. Sandys.” 
William Sandys, who obtained his Letters Patent for improving the Avon 
in 1636,2 met with considerable opposition. There was the rather vague 
hostility so common in later parliamentary projects. The work would be 
a‘ very great damage to this country in carrying away coles and other 
fewell and butter and cheese which is the life and chiefe supportation of 
the same.” In some mysterious way it would “ hinder bringinge up of 
the Low Country malt ” and “ cause corn to be dearer in our Marketts, 
hinder the common commerce and traffique which wee have with other 
Countrys, and be divers other wayes very prejudiciall to this Country.’ 
Sandys also suffered “ the great opposicion of mighty men.”’4 Sir William 
Russell, Sheriff of Worcestershire and mill owner on the Avon, hindered 
the work, though he was one of the Commissioners,> while Sir Edward 
Alford refused the compensation for his land, which the Commissioners 
had assessed.® In spite of this opposition, Sandys completed his under- 
taking in three years, “ purchasing with excessive charge mills, meadows, 
and other grounds to cut in some places a course for this watery work.’ 
He built sluices at twelve places and locks which appear to have been 
genuine pound locks, but he never carried the navigation as far as War- 
wick as he intended.® In 1641 Taylor found the Avon navigable to within 
four miles of Warwick, “by the great charge and industry of Master 
Sands.””® 

After the Restoration, the rights in the navigation appear to have 
devolved on Thomas, Lord Windsor, afterwards Earl of Plymouth.?° 
There seems no evidence, either for Yarranton’s remark that he made the 
Avon navigable, or for Professor Nef’s statement that “‘ Navigation on 
the Avon was improved by the installing of locks, authorised by an Act 
of Parliament in 1664, but the works were swept away by a flood a few 
years later, and were not reconstructed until 1771.”2 It is just possible 
that the Warwickshire Avon was included in the Act of 1664-5 for 
making divers rivers navigable, but there is no evidence of this.1* Nor 
can the works, which were indispensable for navigation, have remained 


1 Habington, Worcestershire, ed., T. Amphlett, Worcester Historical Society, 
1893-8, vol. ii, p. 468. Cf, Nef, op. cit., vol. i, p. 96, who talks of the river as 
“naturally navigable as far as the town of Stratford.” 

2 Cal. S.P.D., 1635-6, p. 280; Rymer, Foedera, vol. xx, p. 6. 

3 H.M.C. x, App. iv, 429. 

4 Habington, Worcestershire, vol. ii, p. 469. 

5 Cal, S.P.D., 1635-6, p. §23 3 1636-7, pp. 203, 351, 357: 

8 Ibid., 1636-7, p. 377. 


* Habington, Worcestershire, vol. ii, p. 468. 8 Ibid., p. 469. 
® Taylor, op. cit., p. 27. 10s). 0E. of, C.5 VOloxt, pasz6, 
11 Exngland’s Improvement, vol. i, p. 53. 1? Nef, op. cit., vol. i, p. 96, n. 3. 


18 The reference Prof. Nef gives for this statement (op. cit., vol. i, p. 96, n. 3) 
is Priestley, Historical Account of the Navigable Rivers, p. 42. On that page 
Priestley discusses the Bristol and not the Warwick Avon and where he does 
deal with the Warwick Avon (pp. 38-41), he makes no mention of floods and 
shows that the first Act relating to the river was in 1751 (24 Geo. II, c. 24). 
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obliterated for a century before 1771, for there is ample evidence that the. 


Avon was navigable during that period. 

North of the Avon flowed the Stour and Salwarpe, the former serving 
the Staffordshire coal field and the latter the Droitwich brine pits. After 
the Restoration, a Bill was introduced for improving the navigation of 
both rivers. The Shropshire coal interest strongly opposed the under- 
taking. In a petition to the Commons, Shrewsbury prayed that nothing 
might be done to hinder the coal mines of Madeley, Broseley and Benthall 
by the introduction of coal from other places, which was being endea- 
voured by making the Stour navigable “for private interests upon 
pretence of public good.”? The design was to bring coals cheaply to 
Worcester and Gloucester which would “absolutely destroy all the 
water-sale of coals out of Shropshire, the trade of Bridgnorth, and in 


“part of Shrewsbury.’’? Despite the opposition, the Act passed in 1662 


appointing George, Earl of Bristol, Thomas, Lord Windsor, and Thomas 
Smith undertakers of both the Stour and the Salwarpe.‘ Little progress 
was made on the Stour until Yarranton offered to perfect it, in return for 
one-third of the inheritance for ever. According to his own account, he 
“fell on, and made it compleatly Navigable from Sturbridge to Kider- 
minster ; and carried down many hundred Tuns of Coales, and laid out 
near one thousand pounds, and there it was obstructed for want of 
money.”> Apparently a sudden and violent flood destroyed the works 
and they were never restored.® 

For the Salwarpe, the undertakers received salt water valued at {£2,000 
from the proprietors of the salt works at Droitwich, but they were said 
to have spent less than that and then abandoned the work.’ This appears 
to have been untrue, for Sir Timothy and Sir Samuel Baldwyn purchased 
the Earl of Bristol’s rights in the river for £1,450 and Sir Samuel alone 
purchased some of Smith’s rights. Sir Timothy and Charles Baldwyn, 
son of Sir Samuel, spent a further £4,000, besides some thousands spent 
by others.® In 1693 a Bill was introduced into the Lords to improve the 
Salwarpe alone. The Earls of Shrewsbury and Coventry were to be 
undertakers with a monopoly of carriage, but they were to supply the 
Droitwich salt works with coal at not more than 9s. 6d. aton.® The Bill 
lapsed with the Session.1° Ten years later the Earl of Plymouth, son of 

1 J., H. of C., vol. xi, p. 376; Atkyns, Glostershire, p. 34; Defoe, Tour, 
1927 ed., vol. ii, p. 441. 

2 H.M.C. xv, pt. x, 65. 8 H.M.C. v, pt. i, App. p. 160. 

4 14 Car. II, P.A. H.M.C., House of Lords, 1692-3, p. 387. 

5 England’s Improvement, vol. i, p. 66. 

6 Priestley, Historical Account of the Navigable Rivers, p. 596. Prof. Nef 
suggests (op. cit., vol. i, p. 258) “the undertakers could not raise enough 
capital to revive their project, owing perhaps to the determined opposition of 
the Shropshire interests.” But the references he quotes to show the Shropshire 
opposition (H.M.C. v, pt. i, app. p. 160; xv, pt. x, p. 65) refer to 1661, 
before the Act was passed. 

7 H.M.C. House of Lords, 1692-3, p. 387. 8 Ibid., p. 389. 

9 Ibid., pp. 387-8; if the price of coal rose, the Commissioners were to fix a 
new rate. 10 Tbid., p. 389. 
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Lord Windsor, petitioned for another Bill to proceed with the under- 
taking.1 This was opposed by Sir John Talbot on behalf of himself and 
the proprietors of the brine pits at Droitwich, who felt that they had 
already been defrauded and that the new works would damage their pits.” 
The landowners by the river declared that the navigation would spoil 
their mills and lands,? while the Rt. Hon. Edward Lord Dudley and 
Ward, infant, maintained through the Hon. William Ward and William 
Dilke that his lands and coal mines would be prejudiced.* The Bill failed 
to pass. Except for a doubtful project of 1720,° nothing more was heard 
of the Salwarpe until 1747. In that year Simon Wood, citizen and haber- 
dasher of London, petitioned the Commons for a Bill to appoint him 
undertaker of the Salwarpe. A brine pit had been discovered at Droit- 
wich, the salt of which was “ peculiarly signal for curing Disease in 
Cattle.” Wood offered {10,000 per annum for the right to work the pit 
for seven years, and wanted to improve the river in connection with this.® 
Nothing came of his project. 

The remaining rivers of the Severn system were connected economically 
rather than geographically with the main stream. The first of these, the 
Stroudwater, has only a short history within this period. On January 
28th, 1730, the gentlemen, clothiers and traders of Stroud, Bisley and 
Woodchester petitioned for a Bill to improve its navigation, which would 
increase trade and further the woollen manufacture.? They were sup- 
ported by Malmesbury, Bristol, Cirencester and Tetbury on the ground 
of cheaper carriage.2 Opposition came from Gloucester, as prejudicial 
to trade, from Walter Yate, as the owner of Framiload Mill, and from the 
landowners as destructive of their “ Inheritance, Property, Interest or 
Privileges.”® In committee, Hore suggested a new cut costing £20,000,1° 
while Edward Baghot pointed out that water carriage from Bristol to 
Gloucester was 4d. a hundred and land carriage from Gloucester to 
Stroud 8d. The navigation would bring up dyeing materials, wool, yarn 
and coal from Bristol, whereas wheeled carriages could use the road only 
four months of the year. John Crips suggested that 10,000 tons of coal 
would be furnished per annum at 4s. to 5s. per ton cheaper.1! The Act was 
passed appointing nine local men as undertakers of the river from Frami- 
load to Wallbridge,!? but it seems doubtful whether Stroud had access to 


A=], Heof-C., Vole xiv sper: 2 Ibid., p. 83. 

3 Ibid., p. 114. 4 Ibid., p. 126. 

° Two pamphlets entitled, Reasons for making Navigable the Rivers of Stour 
and Salwarpe, and, An Answer, as well to a Paper, intituled Reasons wherefore the 
making Navigable of the Rivers of Stower and Salwerp . . . ate dated 1720 in the 
Brit. Museum Catalogue and accepted by Jackman, Development of Transporta- 
tion, vol. ii, p. 799. They are the sole evidence for any project about 1720 and 
it is possible that they should really be dated c. 1703. 

6 Jy Hoof Ci, vol. xxry py 298: 

a Ibid., vol. xxi, p. 423. 8 Ibid., pp. 509, §14, 515. 

» Ibid., PP- 509, 512. 10: bid, pe437. 
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the sea until the building of the Stroudwater Canal towards the end of the 
Mote important was the Bristol Avon, for on it stood the “ greatest, 
the richest and the best Port of Trade in Great Britain, London only 
excepted,.’’? The section of the river connecting Bristol with the sea was, 
of course, navigable for sea-going vessels throughout this period, but it 
was not kept clear without attention. An Act of 1699° appointed the 
Mayor and Burgesses of Bristol Conservators of the river as far east as 
Hanham Mills. It declared that quarries* on the banks caused rubbish to 
fall into the Avon which formed “ Shelves and Hills under Water.” The 
glass houses and smelting places for lead and copper, “lately erected,” 
sent out ashes, cinders and filth into the river, which were augmented by 
rubbish from Bristol streets. To remedy this, it was declared a common 
nuisance to throw any rubbish into the Avon; places for the deposit of 
ashes were to be fixed by the Mayor and Justices in Quarter Sessions and 
a rate levied for street cleaning. In the eighteenth century both the 
Society of Merchant Adventurers and the Corporation spent large sums 
on the Hungroad.® 
If Bristol were concerned with the state of the Avon between the port 
and the sea, Bath was interested in the navigation upwards. As early as 
1606 a Bill was introduced for making this part of the river navigable, 
but it failed to pass.* Thirteen years later Bath received the necessary 
powers under Letters Patent,’ but made no use of them. It was not until 
1712 that an Act® appointed the Corporation of Bath as undertakers for 
improving the river as far west as Hanham Mills. The work was begun 
in 1725 and completed in 1727, not by the Corporation but by thirty-two 
undertakers, of whom a Bristol timber merchant John Hobbs was the 
chief figure.® 
South of the Avon, the only important river flowing into the Bristol 
Channel was the Parret. This was navigable as far as the “ pretty sweet 
town ”° of Bridgwater, but above that and along the Tone to Taunton, 
it was the subject of improvement. This had first been undertaken in 
1638 by Thomas Malet, whose rights in the river descended to his three 
granddaughters.11 Towards the end of the century the navigation must 


1 Jackman, Development of Transportation, vol. i, p. 373. 

2 Defoe, Tour, 1927 ed., vol. ii, p. 435. On the advantages of Bristol’s posi- 
tion, see Power and Postan, English Trade in the Fifteenth Century, pp. 183-191. 

Sar Will. UL c. 23. 

4Jt was from these quarries that the stone for St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, was obtained, Defoe, Tour, ed. 1742, vol. ii, p. 265. There is a view of 
them in Buck, Avtiquities, vol. iii, View of the Avon. 

5 Latimer, History of the Society of Merchant Venturers, Bristol, p. 207 ; Annals 
of Bristol in the eighteenth century, p. 254. 

6 5-H,.0f C., Vol. 4, p..273. 

7$.P.D. Warrants, x. July 19th, 1619. § 10 Anne, sc, 2. ; 

9 Willan, “ Bath and the Navigation of the Avon,” Somerset Archeological 
and Natural History Society, Proceedings of the Bath and District Branch, 1936. 

10 Brereton, Travels, Chetham Society, vol. i, 1844, p. 171. 

11 Toulmin, Taunton, pp. 383-4. 
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- have become inadequate. In 1673 there was a Bill in the Lords to improve 
it,1 and a quarter of a century later the inhabitants of Taunton petitioned 
for another Bill. The case for navigation was based on the necessity for 
cheaper carriage, especially of sea coals, large quantities of which were 
used to burn lime for the land.? There was apparently no opposition and 
in 1699 the Act passed.? Thirty men of Taunton, to whom Malet’s heirs 
had conveyed their rights for £330,4 were appointed undertakers from 
Ham Mills to Taunton. The tolls were fixed and after principal and 
interest had been paid, any surplus was to be used to found a hospital for 
poor children at Taunton. The undertaking was a mixture of commerce 
and charity, for the conservators were empowered to receive “ any Gift, 
Legacy, or Grant of Goods, Chattels, Money or Lands in Fee.”® 

By 1704 the undertakers or conservators had spent £3,000 and were 
compelled to petition for an increase and readjustment of tolls.6 Their 
petition was renewed three years later, when it was shown that £3,800 
had been spent and that “‘ an half Lock or Turnpike ” was necessary to 
complete the work.” The petition was supported by the merchants and 
grocers of Taunton® and the grocers, sugar bakers, distillers, shipwrights, 
ironmongets and soap boilers of Bristol.2 The increase of toll was 
bitterly attacked by Bridgwater, Chard, Exeter!® and especially the land- 
owners. The gentlemen and freeholders of Sandford, the lime burners 
and farmers of Holcombe Rogus and Burlescomb declared that the new 
tolls would raise the price of coal and so check the burning of lime for the 
land.1! The landowners, too, feared the flooding of meadows.*? In spite 
of this opposition, the Act passed imposing additional duties to be paid 
when the new lock was built.15 The navigation was not productive until 
1717 when the debt amounted to £5,697 8s. 10d., upon which interest 
was paid.14 An attempt, seventeen years later, to divert the profits of 
navigation to charitable uses was defeated by a decision of the Court of 
Chancery.!® The river with its “ very fine new Channel, cut at the Expense 
of the People of Taunton,” produced an income of about £386 per 
annum. 1? 

Finally, within this somewhat artificial area which has been designated 
the Severn valley, may be included the “ princely Wye ” and the Lug, 
“a river of much fame.”3® In the early seventeenth century a Commission 
of Sewers had tried unsuccessfully to improve the navigation of these 
tivers.° The great obstacle here, as elsewhere, was the weirs which 


1 J., H. of L., vol. xii, p. 539. * Hoon. vol ail 402 
F) : p) 5) eg tte *? : > . » 423. 
3 0 Will. JET, e:°8. 4 Toulmin, Taunton, a aa a 
5 10 Will. TH G8, seer yi 8 J., H. of C, vol. xiv., p. 450. 
7 Ibid., vol. xv, pp. 461-2, 8 Ibid., p. 509. 
9 Ibid., p. 526. 10 Ibid., pp. 477, 485, 487. 
11 Tbid., p. 486. 12 Tbid., p. 496. 
a 6 Anne, c. 7o. 4 Toulmin, Taunton, p. 394. 
Ibid. 16 Defoe, Tour, 1927 ed., vol. i, p. 269. 
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_ supplied power to the mills and the iron forges. In 1641 there were seven 
of these, which dammed up “all goodnesse that should come from 
Monmouth to Hereford by water.”! A survey of ten years later showed 

no improvement.” The weirs were valued at anything from £20 to £50 

per annum and many of them had been recently enhanced.? The successive 
attempts to deal with these obstructions make the history of the Wye and 

Lug not uninteresting from the engineering standpoint. It was first 

suggested, about the time of the Commonwealth, to make the narrow 

sluices of the weirs into floodgates 9 feet wide* and to overcome the 
shallows by means of stake weirs “ with wyndings and stakes to convey 
the water into one channel on the one syde whereby the streams may be 
the deeper on that syde.”> It was estimated that this would cost from 
£25 to £50 per weir according to the height of the weir and the size of 

_ the shallow.® The total cost would be about £3 40.7 
The supporters of this scheme pleaded for the general improvement of 

trade. Even if the river were navigable only two months of the year, it 

would be sufficient to bring up coal and lime and send down corn, fruit 
and cider. Commodities might be vended in time of plenty and brought 
in in time of dearth. The trade with Bristol would enrich Hereford, 

“utterlye ruyned by these late warres.”® The lack of navigation “ choak- 

eth up the Commodities of Corne and fruite in plentifull yeares and 

robbeth Herefordshire of the Manufacture of their own wooll.”8 The 
setting of the poor to work® and the preservation of fish! were incidentals 
to the main purpose, which was well expressed in the following words, 

“ There is nothing more advanceth the Commodities of a fruitful Soyle 

or better relieveth the wants of a barren Countrie than the use of a 

navigable River without which a Citie cannot have their necessarie 

provision of Victuall and Fewell easily imported, nor the Commodities 
of their own growth and manufactures exported to benefit.’’14 

On the other hand, the opponents of navigation declared that the Wye 
was swift and furious, with fords and shallows ; that it was not navigable 
and never had been, but boats could come up as far as the tide flowed, 
namely, four miles below Monmouth. ‘They maintained that weirs were 
indispensable for the mills'? and for raising water to flood the meadows." 

The navigation itself would be a disadvantage for it would lead to the 

exportation of leather, butter, cheese and corn, which were already scarce 

and dear,5 and of fruit, which was made into cider and “spent and 
uttered ” in the county; it would import nothing but what would 
impoverish the county, such as wines, spices, fruits and sugar.'® Finally it 
was held that the whole project was merely for the profit of Hereford by 
obtaining coal at easy rates and by suppressing Cary Mill Forge, “ whereby 


1 Taylor, op. cit., p. 23. 
2 “ Wye Navigation, 1622-62.” Add. MSS., 11,052, ff. 120-5. 


3 Ibid. 4 Tbid., £. 95: 5 Tbid., £. 121. 

6 Ibid. ft. 1205) 922: 7 Ibid., ff. 120-5. 8 Ibid., £. 95 dorso. 
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they hope to bringe the prices of wood to what rate they will in respect 
of the great plenty and want of means to utter it.” io ae 

Petitions from Hereford, Bristol and the Sheriffs and Justices of 
Monmouthshire, Radnorshire and Shropshire to the Protector received 
no response,? but at the Restoration an Act was obtained, apparently 
without difficulty.? By this, Sir William, Windsor and Henry Sandys 
were appointed undertakers with a monopoly of carriage and the right 
to use money already collected for improving the navigation. Sir William 
Sandys, who was undoubtedly responsible for the work, abandoned the 
idea of merely making breaches in the weirs and substituted the system 
of digging cuts, with pound locks, past them.‘ Perhaps owing to the 
swiftness of the stream, this scheme was not successful. In 1677 Yarran- 
ton found the river navigable, “‘ but imperfect at present and ought to be 
‘mended.”® A survey of about 1695 shows that, whatever Sandys had 
done, the Wye had returned to the state it was in in 1651.7 The weirs and 
shallows were still there, but the pound locks had decayed. 

About the time of the Revolution, a new project was put forward for 
buying out the weirs and pulling them down.‘ This naturally met with 
even greater opposition. The whole scheme was said to resemble “ the 
Toyle of Alcimist.”8 It would be impossible to assess fairly the com- 
pensation to be paid for weirs, for nothing was to be given for the 
buildings dependent upon them, which would be useless once the weirs 
were destroyed.® The Earl of Kent, whose New Forge and weir were 
said to have cost £4,000, maintained that the whole scheme was a mere 
attempt to destroy his iron works so that the Hon. Paul Foley could 
engtoss the whole trade.° He offered, if his weir were preserved, to build 
a cut and a lock past it and to pay the lock-keeper’s salary.11 Despite this 
opposition, an Act was finally passed in 1696,!2 but only after seven years 
of parliamentary activity.1$ 

By this Act trustees were appointed to buy out the weirs with money 
raised by a county levy4 and the Earl of Kent was allowed to retain his 
weit, provided he made an adequate passage past it. Some thirteen weirs 
were bought out and destroyed on the Wye,!5 while certain works were 
carried out on the Lug, only to be destroyed by flood.** Again the scheme 


1“ Wye Navigation, 1622-62,” Add. MSS., 11,052, ff. 115, 117. 
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did not prove very successful. It was found that the demolition of weirs 

“instead of conducing to perfect the Navigation of the said River. . . 
occasioned great Shoals, and other Inconveniences, whereby the Naviga- 
tion of the said River is much obstructed.”? A further Act of 1727? 
appointed more trustees and provided for the spending of that part of the 
£18,000 which had been raised and remained unspent. The system of 
buying out weirs appears to have continued, but they were apparently no 
longer destroyed, for their rents and profits were to be used towards 
perfecting the navigation.® 

It is doubtful whether that navigation was ever very perfect. Natural 
conditions were against it. The upper stream of the Wye was rapid and 
“ much disturb’d,”’4 the lower meandered to such a degree that it was said 
to be forty miles by water from Hereford to Monmouth and only twelve 
by land.® In spite of this, the successive attempts at improvement did 
bring some river traffic. Goods were sent down the Lug® and in 1750 the 
bells of the parish church of Leominster were sent to Chepstow by water 
to be re-cast, but not without difficulty.?- The Wye, too, developed con- 
siderable trade between Hereford, Ross and Monmouth.® 

The trade of the area served by these rivers almost defies classification, 
for it was the trade of England in miniature. Bristol, and to a lesser degree 
Gloucester, stood as the distributing centres for foreign goods throughout 
the western Midlands, in exchange for the fruit and cider of the Wye, the 
corn and coal of the Severn valley. In bulk, if not in value, coal was the 
chief product of this river transport.® It was the important Shropshire 
mines at Madeley, Broseley and Benthall that allowed many hundreds of 
families to be supplied with coal at cheap rates as early as 1641.1° During 
the Civil War the Parliamentary forces seized Benthall to prevent coals 
going to Worcester and in retaliation the Royalists threatened to put to 
the sword all whom they caught carrying coal to Shrewsbury, which was 
held by the Parliamentarians. Mediation had to be exercised to prevent 
military operations paralysing the economic life of the district.11_ Worces- 
ter!2 and Gloucester! received their supplies of coal down the Severn; at 
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the latter place they were carried through the streets on sledges.1 The 
attempt of the Staffordshire mines to compete by means of the navigation 
of the Stour was not a success, but the Shropshire were capable of serving 
the whole area fed by the Severn and its tributaries.? When Habington 
wanted to show the benefits conferred by Sandys’s work on the Warwick- 
shire Avon, he singled out the fact that the inhabitants of the Vale of 
Evesham had previously suffered for want of fuel, but by means of the 
river coals were delivered at their doors.4 In 1677 coals from Madeley 
cost 7s. 6d. a ton at Bideford on the Warwickshire Avon,® and at the end 
of the century the income from the navigation of that river was derived 
almost entirely from coal duties.¢ Shropshire.coal even competed with 
that of Kingswood Chase in the Bath market when the Bristol Avon was 
improved.’ Further south the Welsh coal field monopolised the market. 
Swansea, Neath and Tenby sent coal and culm up the Parret to Bridg- 
water,® where it was unloaded into barges and sent as high as Ham Mills 
and later up to Taunton itself.® The final stage in distribution was on pack 
horses over the countryside.!° Finally, the Forest of Dean almost certainly 
sent coal up the Wye to Ross and Hereford. 

Besides coal, the Severn sent down salt and agricultural produce. The 
salt came from the brine springs of Droitwich!? and was sent by land to 
Worcester and then to Gloucester and Bristol by the river. From Christ- 
mas 1690 to Christmas 1691, Gloucester shipped 154 hogsheads, 170 
bushels, 201 bags, 36 tons and 4 barrels of salt!*; forty-five years later the 
figure was 277,070 bushels of which 155,877 went to Bristol.14 The 
agricultural produce consisted of corn from Tewkesbury" and the Vale of 


1 Fiennes, op. cit., p. 197. She was probably wrong in thinking this “ the 
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2 Supra, p. 8. 
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Evesham,’ cheese from Cheshire* and Warwickshire,’ and fruit.4 The _ 
focal point of this trade was Bristol which received also the corn, cidet 
and wool which passed down the Wye and Lug.® Some of the agricul- 
tural produce probably went up the Bristol Avon to Bath, but on the 
whole the upward freights tended to consist of a vast number of mis- 
cellaneous goods for which Bristol was the distributing centre. There 
were, of course, exceptions to this. “‘ Sow iron ” from the Forest of Dean 
and Roman cinders went up the Severn,* but so also did the sugar, oil, 
wine and tobacco which passed along the Warwickshire Avon.’ Taunton 
got its iron, lead, oil, wine, hemp, flax, grocery and dye stuffs by water 
from Bristol, but its tobacco came overland from Barnstaple.8 Similar 
products, according to the opponents of the navigation, would pass up 
the Wye and Lug.® Thus these rivers appear to have carried on their 
surface almost the entire trade of the district through which they flowed : 
their navigation was an indispensable factor in the commerce of the west. 


1 Defoe, Tour, 1927 ed., vol. ii, p. 441. aia, Ps ATT. 

8 Thid., p. 441. 4 Taylor, op. cit., p. 18. 
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WAGES OF NORTHERN FARM 
LABOURERS IN MID-EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. | | 

= By R. KerrH KELsALL. 


HE following material is put forward as a footnote to Mrs. Gilboy’s 

note in the REview of June 1932. The Thornborough accounts did 

not provide a very satisfactory statement of household wage 
earnings, both because the “ reckonings ” took place at irregular intervals, 
and because they were evidently not always complete. As a result of these 
defects, the impression given by Mrs. Gilboy’s list of the yearly wage 
earnings of the Glenton family was one of considerable year-to-year 
fluctuations. A priori, it might be thought that this was unlikely ; and 
it is now possible to present data for roughly the same period and district 
which cast doubt upon these fluctuations. The estate accounts of Aldby 
Park in the North Riding have been kept, for a few years, in sufficient 
detail to enable reliable figures of yearly wage earnings to be given in the 
accompanying table; so far as these accounts are concerned, it is not 
possible to extract similar information for other families, or for the same 
families in other years—in all other cases some item (very often a loan, 
the repayment of which is not subsequently recorded) invalidates the 
result. Though the number of instances given in the table is therefore 
small, these instances do suggest two things. Firstly, that over short 
periods the regular labourer on an estate was able to maintain a certain 
stability in the aggregate money wages of the household. Thus it will be 
noticed that the Cotes family was able, in 1749, to repair the damage 
resulting from the loss of the son’s earnings; and the position was 
apparently maintained in the two following years, though in this case the 
total given has, unfortunately, had to be arrived at by halving the sum of 
the payments over those two years. In the second place, the table would 
suggest the existence of a fair degree of equality between the earnings of 
the families given. Here the following points may be noted. (a) The 
Headley and Nightengale households each had two sons working ; if the 
eldest son’s contribution is omitted in each case, the total is brought 
down to the level of the other families. (b) John Graves had no children, 
and was one of two labourers on the estate who engaged, over the 
greater part of the year, in the ill-paid work of threshing. (¢) Equality of 
family wage earnings is accompanied by inequality of holdings and rents. 
The Yeamans, who paid the lowest rent, are the only family whom we 
know to have been in arrears—at one period to the extent of four years. 
(2) No adequate comparison with the wages of husbandmen hired by the 
year is possible in this case ; the latter seem to have held more responsible 
positions, and there is no certainty regarding the provision of meat and 
drink—-several types of arrangement were apparently entered into in this 
district, and it is not possible to say which type was normally adopted at 
Aldby Park. 
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REVIEWS. 


TEXT BOOKS. 


H. Prrenne. Economic and Social History of Medieval Europe. (Kegan Paul. 
1936. 6s.) 


Hersert Heaton. Economic History of Europe. (Harper. 1936. 158.) 


Arruur Birnie. An Economic History of the British Isles. (Methuen. 1935. 
1os. 6d.) 


The increasing number of textbooks of economic history designed for 
students of university standing is a tribute to the position now held by 
this subject in higher education on both sides of the Atlantic, It is also a 
tribute to the steady movement of original research, which (as Professor 
Heaton points out in his preface) is continually asking new questions and 
giving new answers to old ones, and thus creating a need for outlines in 
which the results of recent work are connected and combined. In this 
respect the last two centuries have fared better than earlier periods ; and 
there is still a need for up-to-date treatments of the medieval and early 
modern periods, as well as for good general outlines covering the whole 
range of economic development in the British Isles and in Europe. Of 
the three books under review one covers only the medieval period, but 
the two others are general outlines ranging from prehistoric times to the 
present day. 

The late Professor Pirenne’s sketch of the economic and social history 
of medieval Europe is in a class by itself. It originally appeared in Glotz’s 
Histoire Générale as part of a general survey of medieval civilisation, and 
it was a very good idea to issue it separately in an English translation, for 
it is a small masterpiece and one of the most brilliant, as it was unfortu- 
nately one of the last, things done by that great scholar. It is by far the 
best short survey of medieval economic development in existence, and 
should be essential to all who are interested in the general history of 
medieval Europe, or in the European background to English economic 
history. The very fact that it was not originally written as a textbook 
causes it to stand out head and shoulders above most works intended 
to serve that purpose, and the general reader with an interest in human 
affairs will find it as readable as the professional student of history. It is 
very well translated, and each chapter is furnished with a useful select 
bibliography, which Professor Pirenne brought up to date for the English 
edition. The publishers are to be congratulated on having brought out 
the book at a price which puts it within the reach of the great majority of 
students and teachers. 

Professor Heaton’s book is written for university students who have 
done no previous work in the subject, and its aim is to provide a solid 
basis of knowledge, upon which wider reading can be based. The re- 
viewer knows of no better textbook covering the whole field of European 
economic history from prehistoric times to the present day. It is extremely 
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Z- _ well planned, nearly half the book being devoted to the last two cen- 


turies, on which the chief emphasis is laid in most university courses, atid 
it is written with a vigour and a judicious use of apt illustration which 
make it very easy reading. Both the text and the bibliographies (which 
include recent articles as well as books) are exceedingly up to date and 
bear witness to the width of Professor Heaton’s reading. It is no small 
feat to have kept in touch with modern research over such a wide field 
and to have produced from it such an interesting and well-balanced 
survey. 

The great merit of Mr. Birnie’s Economic History of the British Isles is 
that it provides in one volume a sketch of the economic development not 
only of England, but also of Ireland, Wales and Scotland. No other 
general survey of this sort is at present available for students, and the 
- Opportunities which it provides for comparison and contrast are very 
valuable. The Scottish sections are, as might be expected, better than the 
others. The English part is of very uneven merit and it can be recom- 
mended only subject to the reservation that the medieval is much inferior 
to the later sections. Books III and IV, dealing with the modern period, 
are a good if somewhat conventional survey and the last book in particular 
provides a useful brief introduction to a study of nineteenth-century 
industrialism. But the medieval period, treated in the first two books, is 
obviously one to which Mr. Birnie has devoted far less original investiga- 
tion and in which he has kept up to date neither with the new questions 
which are being asked, nor with the new answers which are being given 
to old ones. The result is that in some sections his treatment is definitely 
misleading. This is particularly the case in the chapters dealing with the 
medieval manor and villeinage and with money-lending and public 
finance. Our picture of “ the ” manor (a term which is about as descrip- 
tive as “ the”? mammal) has been greatly modified by recent research, 
which stresses the diversity of manorial forms in different parts of the 
country and the importance and extent of what may be called the un- 
manorialised areas. We now know that money rents were older and far 
more widespread than was once imagined, that the manor was farming for 
a matket at a very early period and that on the many large estates the 
different manors of which the estate was composed were not treated as 
isolated but as interdependent units, with an organised system of ex- 
change. But Mr. Birnie merely repeats the conventional generalisations, 
and although he points out that “‘ there were, broadly speaking, three 
types of village organisation in England,” he confines his description to 
the old formulas about the open field midland village, stressing “ self- 
sufficiency,” the “ rarity of exchange transactions ” and the existence of 
a “natural economy.” The whole account of.the commutation move- 
ment is thrown out of perspective by Mr. Birnie’s failure to attach enough 
importance to free labour and money rents prior to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. His description of the rise of leasehold tenure contains the inexplic- 
able statement “‘ Rents were sometimes fixed in money but more often in 
kind, the lords apparently clinging to the idea that the demesne should 
continue to furnish them with a supply of food.” On the contrary, anyone 
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who investigates the original bailiffs’ and collectors’ accounts and the 
leases of the later Middle Ages will find that rents in kind are rare in the 
extreme. : 

Mr. Birnie’s description of medieval private and public finance is 
equally out of date and contrasts strongly with the admirable pages 
devoted to this subject by Professors Pirenne and Heaton. He repeats the 
exploded view that medieval loans were mostly for consumption, loanable 
capital not being demanded for production until the sixteenth century, 
and he entirely ignores the important part played by commercial credit in 
the Middle Ages. Similarly, to speak of Englishmen as “ beginning to 
dabble in money lending ” in the fourteenth century is very misleading, 
in view of the relations of Edward III with the great merchant syndicates 
which financed the early years of the Hundred Years’ War. But in his 
section on public finance Mr. Birnie deals only with revenue from taxation 
and entirely omits the public loans, which all over Europe played an 
essential part in the working of royal finance and constituted one of the 
main investments for the capital of the merchant classes. It is a pity that 
a useful general textbook should be marred by such an inadequate treat- 
ment of the medieval period. 

EILEEN PoWER. 


THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 


J. B. Buacx. The Reign of Elizabeth, 1538-1603. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1936.) 

This is the second volume to appear of the Oxford History of England, 
edited by Professor G. N. Clark. It is the only one of fourteen volumes 
planned which is confined to a single reign. That fact alone bears testi- 
mony to the importance and significance of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

I have reviewed the book as a whole elsewhere. In this place it will 
perhaps be proper to confine my attention to that part of it which deals 
with matters economic. As Professor Black remarks in his preface, the 
purpose of his book “ is to consider, so far as the space allows, all aspects 
of the reign of Elizabeth, giving more emphasis than usual to social and 
cultural as distinct from political affairs.” What this really amounts to 
is that one chapter of forty-four pages is devoted to the expansion of 
England and the economic and social revolution, and one chapter of 
forty-six pages to literature, art and thought. Virtually everything which 
Professor Black has to say about matters economic is confined to the first 
of these two chapters. 

It is certainly not the best part of what is in many respects an excellent 
book. Perhaps it was inevitable that matters economic should be segre- 
gated in a chapter by themselves, and yet the more one studies the reign 
of Good Queen Bess, the more one comes to feel that matters economic 
lay very close to the roots both of foreign and of domestic problems. It 
is impossible, for example, to understand Elizabeth’s relations to the Low 
Countries without bearing constantly in mind the fact that the Antwerp 
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_ money market was the place to which she, like her father, her brother and 
_ her sister before het, was accustomed to turn for her short-term govern- 
ment borrowings, and that Antwerp was the great emporium of the 
English cloth trade overseas. The emigration of the bankers from 
Antwerp consequent on the religious disorders there in 1566 placed 
Elizabeth in a very embarrassing position, probably had much to do with 
her seizure of Alva’s pay-ships in 1568 ri no doubt explains in part the 
critical situation in which she found herself in 1569. So, too, the fall of 
Antwerp in 1585 and the virtual closing of the Scheldt by the Dutch sea 
beggars some years before that involved a very serious dislocation of the 
English cloth trade. These are economic matters which can not be 
divorced from foreign policy and tucked away in a separate chapter. As 
a matter of fact, Professor Black never considers them at all. He points 
out that nearly four-fifths of the English export trade was in cloth, but he 
fails to note, what Elizabeth never forgot, that a large proportion of the 
population, both urban and rural, had a stake in the cloth trade and that 
any stoppage of it, even any serious dislocation of it, meant widespread 
unemployment, hungry spinners and weavers and dangerous discontent. 
He has much to say about trade, but most of what he says is about the 
new channels of trade. The new trading companies were interesting and 
important, but not nearly so important as the Merchant Adventurers of 
whom he makes a very casual mention, and probably not so important as 
the merchants of the Hansa, to whom he only allows a single sentence. 

Even in his consideration of these new trading enterprises, Professor 
Black spends all his space in discussing the details of their adventures and 
ignores altogether the rise under Elizabeth of a very significant form of 
trading capital, the joint-stock company, which was ultimately to have 
profound effects upon English economic organisation as a whole and 
which immediately extended an interest in foreign trade beyond the 
narrow circle of the professional trader to the investing public at large. 
The joint-stock company must have played an important part in making 
the English trade-conscious and preparing the way for the development 
of British imperialism later. 

Professor Black’s treatment of the enclosure movement under Elizabeth 
suffers perhaps from the fact that he has been forced to consider in terms 
of a single reign a movement which was probably continuous from the 
fourteenth until the middle of the nineteenth century. In the long view, it 
is certainly not true that “‘ the acuteness of the crisis ” over enclosures 
was past before the end of Elizabeth’s reign (p. 212), and it is certainly 
vety misleading to say that “ the next century was not far advanced when 
all anti-enclosure legislation was definitely abandoned as unnecessary ” 
(p. 215). What happened in the seventeenth century, as every reader of 
Professor Tawney knows, was not that the need of laws against enclosure 
was less pressing, but that the crown, which inspired anti-enclosure 
legislation, was much weaker under the Stuarts than under the Tudors. 
In fact, of course, enclosure went on at an accelerated pace as the strength 
of the crown diminished, and in its last phase was usually accomplished 
by statutory enactment. 
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Professor Black has also neglected to give adequate consideration to 
the very important changes which were taking place in the organisation 
of industry, notably in the cloth industry. He tells us nothing about the 
rapid decay of the gilds, almost nothing about the development of country 
industry, and he leaves us quite unawate of the rapid encroachment of a 
capitalistic organisation upon the medieval pattern of industrial economy. 
Here again he may plead that this was a continuous movement not 
peculiar to the reign of Elizabeth, yet certainly the rapid expansion of the 
export cloth trade under Elizabeth did much to stimulate it. We should 
have expected to hear something also of the spectacular development of 
coal mining in the last quarter of the sixteenth century which Professor 
Nef has taught us to believe produced an industrial revolution analogous 
to that which followed the mechanical inventions of the eighteenth 
‘century. Above all, we should have expected some systematic considera- 
tion of the policy of the government towards matters economic. Professor 
Black has evidently forgotten that the Statute of Apprentices of 1563 
defined the official attitude of the government towards industry for over 
two centuries. He is certainly wrong when he maintains that the intention 
of the government was to “ remove obstacles” and to “ encourage 
enterprise.” The intention of the government was pretty plainly to main- 
tain the status quo ante alike in agriculture and in industry and its policy 
as exptessed in legislation had the effect of erecting barriers across the 
indicated lines of advance. What really saved the situation was that the 
enforcement of the laws lay in the hands of the economically potent class, 
and they saw to it that legislation hostile to their interests was not enforced. 
To a considerable extent, Elizabeth herself, by the wholesale licensing of 
illegal practices, more or less managed to adapt an outworn code of 
industrial legislation to the needs of a new industrial life. 

All this Professor Black has ignored. He could not, of course, cover 
everything, but one wishes that he had saved space elsewhere to make 
room for these weightier matters. He has also neglected public finance 
both in its bearing upon public policy and upon the relations of the 
Queen to her people. We should like to have heard something about 
how national taxes were actually levied and collected and how the 
financial burden of local government was distributed and borne. We 
should like to have heard something about the abuse of purveyance, about 
ship money and privy seals. These matters are far more fundamental to 
an understanding of Elizabethan England than long descriptions about 
books on gardening or long lists of the various kinds of sturdy beggars. 
One gets the impression throughout the book that in matters social and 
economic, Professor Black has given too much space to what was new 
and strange in the Elizabethan scene, and not half enough space to what 
was normal and usual. Historians too often forget that the things which 
attract attention and get recorded by contemporary observers are apt to 
be the exception rather than the rule. 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSEHOLDS. 


Francis BAMForD (Editor). A Royalist’s Notebook. The Cirameniplacs 
Book a, x John Oglander, Kt., born 1585, died 1655. (Constable. 1936. 
Ios. 6d. 

Guapys Scort-THompson. Life in a Noble Household, 1641-1700. (Jonathan 
Cape. 1937. 12s. 6d.) 


A volume was published in 1884 by the Camden Society, which con- 
tained matter derived from a transcript of the papers of Sir John Oglander 
at Nunwell, in the Isle of Wight. The present work relates to the same 
person, but is taken from the MSS. themselves. The latter consist, it 
appears, of a series of account books, interspersed with notes on matters 
of interest to the author and expressions of opinion by him. What is now 
published is a selection—according to the Introduction about one-half— 
of the notes, together with a few extracts from the accounts. Accounts 
ate of value to the historical student, when they are published in detail 
for a series of years ; the recent volume edited by Mr. Fussell is a case in 
point. It is of the nature of such material, however, that mere excerpts 
from it are almost useless, and the few pages of accounts in the present 
volume are not an exception. They contain no information as to receipts, 
and tell us little more than the compilet’s cash expenditure for certain 
years. The interesting part of the book consists of Sir John Oglander’s 
observations, remarks on local families, “rules for husbandry,” and 
*‘ advice to his descendants.” 

Sir John Oglander’s life covered the seventy years from 1585 to 1655. 
A member of a family long established in the Isle of Wight, he was a good 
representative of a class which was rapidly growing in importance. After 
being educated at Winchester and Balliol, he married in 1606 a sister-in- 
law of Donne, settled in the family home at Nunwell a year or two later, 
and was knighted in 1615. He combined the agricultural activities of the 
country gentlemen of the time with somewhat more than the ordinary 
routine of official duties. He became a J.P. at 22, was deputy-governor of 
Portsmouth from 1620-4, then became deputy-lieutenant of the Isle of 
Wight—a post of some importance—was returned as member for Yar- 
mouth in 1625, and from 1637-9 was high sheriff of Hampshire. He does 
not appear to have taken any personal part in the Civil War; but he was 
well known as a leading local royalist, and was twice in prison, once for as 
long as three years. He was in the Island when Charles arrived there in 
November 1647. At first incredulous, “ when I was certain of it, I could 
do nothing but sigh and weep for two nights and a day.” 

To judge by his casual observations Sir John took farming seriously, 
and it is a little tantalising not to learn more about his practice. He shared 
the common opinion that it was bad business to depend on the market for 
household supplies. In one of the few years for which information is 
given, he reckoned to have killed for domestic use twelve beeves and 100 
sheep, and put the value of the produce consumed at home at £300, 
compared with a total cash outlay for all purposes of just under £700 ; 
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but we do not know the relative proportions which rents and sale of farm 
produce formed of his income. His “ rules for husbandry ” contain some 
matter of general interest : for example, his emphatic preference of wage- 
labour to “ due-days,” and his insistence on the quality of seeds, which he 
appears to assume, as a matter of course, will be bought, not saved ; but 
mostly they are in the nature of tips, the significance of which only some- 
one with local knowledge could estimate. His judgment on the economic 
prospects of the “mere country gentlemen” was pessimistic. “It is 
impossible ” for him, he wrote, “ ever to grow rich or to raise his house. 
He must have some other vocation with his own inheritance, as to be a 
courtier, lawyer, merchant.” Sir John’s advice to educate a son for some 
specific profession is emphatic and reiterated, and, since he apprenticed 
one of his own to a mercer, he acted on it himself. In view of the fact 
-that, apart from bad seasons and depressions, farming was on the whole 
doing well in the generation before the Civil War, his gloom seems exag- 
gerated, but it is not without parallels. A good deal depended on the 
ability of the country gentleman to adjust his economy to the strains and 
opportunities of a changing environment. Some succeeded, and pros- 
pered beyond expectation. The heavy indebtedness of others on the eve 
of the Civil War suggests that some failed. 

Sir John’s remarks on the society of his native island, and on public or 
semi-public affairs, form the most instructive, as well as the longest, 
section of the book. It is not that they tell us anything very new, but that 
they give us the atmosphere of the time reproduced by a man of good 
sense and decent feelings,who had received as good an education as the 
age provided, and, without being an active politician, had seen something 
of the great world. His attitude, if partly the result of his own difficulties, 
was partly also the reaction of a conservative nature to a world with 
which he felt increasingly out of sympathy. Justice has hardly yet been 
done to the magnitude and rapidity of the social changes of the opening 
decades of the century. The sensational boom in trade which followed the 
peace with Spain, the outburst of industrial enterprise described by 
Professor Nef, a court which was a lottery of unearned fortunes, all set 
the wheel spinning. Innocent provincial noses were shocked by the all- 
pervading smell of money in London, and local notabilities resented the 
disturbance of their leisurely and dignified society by an influx of new 
wealth. Sir John noted the growing rapidity with which land in his 
native county changed hands; the portentous expansion of the profes- 
sions which thrive on the folly and greed of mankind; the decline of 
ancient families and the unpleasantness of the parvenus who rose on theit 
ruins, and groaned in spirit. He despised, or affected to despise, ‘ the 
common sort of people, who have more fear than love in them.” But his 
own social outlook was curiously similar to theirs. It is admirably repre- 
sented in Green’s Quip for an upstart Courtier, and by the serving man in the 
tract edited by Mr. Judges. 

“Peace and law hath beggared us all. . . . In Queen Elizabeth’s time 
it was otherwise.” That was written in the twenties ; but the worst was 
still to come. Sir John shows no insight into the issues at stake in the 
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Civil War, though—since he was no fool—he may well have grasped them. __ 

Possibly, like some others, he thought it wiser not to put on paper his — 
thoughts on politics. What he notes is the social upheaval, with the 
insecurity which it meant for the upper classes. “ I believe such times were 
never before seen in England, when the gentry were made slaves to the 
commonalty, and in their power, not only to abuse, but to plunder, any 
gentleman.” “O the tyrannical misery that the gentlemen of England 
did endure from July, 1642, till April, 1643, and how much longer the 
Lord knoweth! They could call nothing their own, and lived in slavery 
and submission to the unruly base multitude.” ‘“ We had a thing here 
called a committee . . . Ringwood, the pedlar; Maynard, the apothe- 
cary; Matthews, the baker; Wavell and Legge, farmers; and poor 
Baxter of Hurst Castle. These ruled the whole Island, and did whatsoever 
‘they thought good in their own eyes.” Such ejaculations may contain 
more of fear than of fact; but they show how the conflict appeared to 
one group among the combatants. 

Miss Scott-Thompson’s study is based on the household papers of 
William, fifth earl and first Duke of Bedford. A prefatory chapter intro- 
duces the story with an account of the circumstances which led the more 
famous fourth earl to decide, when he succeeded his cousin in 1626, to 
make the hitherto neglected property of Woburn the headquarters of the 
family. Edward, the cousin in question, heavily in debt and with an 
expensive wife, had thought of selling both it and also—of all things— 
Covent Garden. Francis, the future fourth earl, a business man of genius, 
had induced the Crown to veto the transaction. Between 1626 and 1641, 
he rebuilt Woburn House, turned Covent Garden into a prospective gold 
mine, and carried some way towards success the land-drainage speculation 
with which his name is still associated. He left his son, William, heavy 
liabilities, but also appreciating assets. It is the domestic economy of the 
latter which is the theme of the present book. 

Miss Scott-Thompson remarks in her preface that she had originally 
intended to include a study of the finance of the estates from which the 
family income was derived, but found that subject so large as to require 
separate treatment. Her decision was, no doubt, a wise one; anything 
but a thorough treatment of such a topic is useless, and a thorough treat- 
ment of it is a formidable business. Some sidelights on the revenue side 
of the accounts are thrown, in spite of her self-imposed reserve, by the 
present volume. We see the Earl on his accession faced with debts, 
annuities, and a dowry to his sister, and selling land in Devonshire to pay 
them. We can observe the income from his estates rising from round 
about £8,500 in 1641 to somewhere between {10,000 and £14,000 in the 
late ‘ fifties and ” sixties, and note the authoress’s verdict that the secret 
of the upward movement was the increased rent-roll of Covent Garden, a 
small, but general, increase in the yield of other properties, and the fact 
that the investments in land drainage were beginning to pay. We can 
trace the conversion of their owner, as a consequence, from a debtor 
into a creditor, who advances money to tradesmen, to members of his 
own class, such as the Duke of Albemarle, the Earls of Portland and 
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- Bristol, and Lord Holles, and to the Company of Adventurers for Draining 
the Fens. We can follow his transactions with the Viners, from the time 
when his Devonshire rents are transferred to him by a bill on Thomas 
Viner, and then fetched from the latter in cash to be kept in a strong box 
at home, to that when the practice is to leave part of them at interest with 
Viner, and to draw on them as required. These glimpses, however, occupy 
only a small part of Miss Scott-Thompson’s book. She is mainly con-. 
cerned, not with income, but with expenditure. The earl is portrayed, not 
primarily as a landlord or man of business, but as the principal figure in 
a gteat establishment. 

That aspect of her subject is of more importance to the economic 
historian than is usually realised. No thorough study of the economics of 
the great household has yet been made, but the lamentations which 
accompanied its decline reveal its importance. “ Hospitality ” or “ House- 
keeping ”?—the words used to express the side of life represented by it— 
had been the description, not merely of a personal trait or a private habit, 
but of a semi-public institution, the break-up of which was attended by 
the same symptoms of social disintegration as have accompanied the 
dissolution of the large family, before the impact of Western industrialism, 
in parts of the Far East. It is of considerable interest, therefore, to be 
given a picture of an aristocratic household with the wealth of vivid 
detail which Miss Scott-Thompson’s researches have enabled her to 
supply. 

The great days of the institution were over when she takes up the story. 
They had passed when the pressure of rising prices set landowners cutting 
down overheads. The Russell ménage at Woburn has more about it of the 
prosperous country house, and less of the air of a miniature State depart- 
ment, than would probably have been the case a century earlier. The 
family had once at least—in the nineties of the previous century—come 
near financial shipwreck. It appears to have learned its lesson, and to have 
been reasonably economical. The number of its employees, though exact 
figures are not given, seems large to modern eyes ; but the Russells do 
not appear to have been so outrageously over-staffed as some other noble 
families. Sports and pastimes, clothes for grand occasions, foreign wines 
and other luxuries seem to have run away with a good deal of money. 
But the family did not ruin itself either by reckless building or by attempt- 
ing to cut a figure in London society. They bought most of their provi- 
sions in the market, instead of following the oft-given advice to produce 
everything for themselves, and probably saved their pockets by doing so. 
The fifth Earl’s chief luxury seems to have been his gardens at Bedford 
House and Woburn Abbey, which he kept up to date, employing skilled 
supervision, and buying the latest thing in ornamental plants and vege- 
tables. It was an amiable, and not expensive, hobby. 

Much interesting information on these and kindred matters will be 
found in Miss Scott-Thompson’s pages. Not the least instructive part of 
them is that concerned with the education of the Russell boys, partly at 
home under a Puritan tutor, partly at Westminster, partly by way of 
foreign travel. Altogether, Miss Scott-Thompson is to be congratulated 
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on creating an enjoyable and informative book out of the not too promis-_ 
ing material of household accounts. It is to be hoped that she will find time 
to act on the hint given in her preface, and will give us an account of the 
management and finance of the Russell estates. 

R. H. Tawney. 


THE WEST INDIES. 


RicuarD Pares. War and Trade in the West Indies, 1739-63. (Humphrey 
Milford: Oxford University Press. 1936. 25s.) 


Mr. Pares explains in the Preface that this book is a by-product of “ an 
_ Ofiginal project of a history of the British West Indies.” Elsewhere we 
gather from footnotes that he intends shortly to publish a volume on 
privateers and prizes, 1739-63 (p. 386, n. 2; see also p. 563, n. 1), and to 
deal separately with the history of the English sugar colonies (p. 79, n. 2). 
The present work with these additional studies will undoubtedly consti- 
tute a very important contribution to our knowledge of the working of 
the Old Colonial System. What one feels, however, is that the method 
chosen for presenting the results of the author’s researches is not alto- 
gether happy. He somewhat disarms criticism by frankly admitting that 
** the reader will not find here a story told straightforward from beginning 
to end.” That isso. For my own part, I must admit that I found a second 
reading of the book, when I had some conception of its scope, of real 
interest and profit. Mr. Pares can hardly himself recommend this course, 
since the book extends to over six hundred pages. So he supplies in an 
appendix a brief analysis of events. But that is so slight as to be for 
different reasons of little help either to the historian or to the general 
reader. 

Here one naturally wishes to stress the value of the book to the econo- 
mic historian. It contains material for a comparative study of colonial 
systems, and exhibits very clearly how important divergencies came about, 
not so much because of different fundamental principles, but because of the 
circumstances in which similar principles were worked out. All colonial 
systems were intended to be exclusive and to be operated for the advantage 
of the respective mother countries. This was an ideal which could not be 
attained in practice. But the terms on which monopoly might be relaxed 
were the subject of much debate and the cause of constant friction. In this 
discussion the West Indies were necessarily involved. There the Spanish, 
French, Dutch and British colonial systems were geographically inextric- 
ably intermingled. Nor was this an accident. Mercantilists of all coun- 
tries attached great importance to possessions in which slave labour could 
be employed in producing commodities (tobacco, sugar, indigo, etc.) 
which Europe lacked. Islands also offered greater facilities for trade than 
continental areas at that stage in the development of transport. As Mr. 
Pares rightly insists, “‘ to ignore the West Indies is to get a lop-sided and 
unhistorical view of the mercantilist empire of the eighteenth century.” 
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No doubt the importance of the problems of the mainland settlements 
after 1763 has tended to foster such a point of view in the treatment of 
British colonial history. : | 

Notable breaches in the Spanish system were made during the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and the settlement of Utrecht did not completely 
repair them. Great Britain secured the two privileges of the Assiento 
and the Annual Ship. Otherwise, the exclusive principle was maintained, 
all nations having equality of status in the organised trade between 
Spain and her colonies through Cadiz. This arrangement, Mr. Pares 
shows, suited the French merchants (pp. 132-4). The British, however, 
not only unduly exploited their privileges but also carried on illicit trade 
with the Spanish settlements from Jamaica and Barbados. The expansion 
of production at home and the development of the continental colonies in 
America exerted a pressure which could only be satisfied by access to an 
expanding market. The Dutch also, from their outposts at Curacao and 
St. Eustatius, traded with the Spaniards in defiance of the principle of 
exclusiveness. It was in these circumstances that Spain employed the 
Guarda-Costas to intercept smugglers; but since they were unpaid and 
had to rely on what they could make, they were naturally tempted to seize 
what they could without too much regard to whether their victims were 
engaged in lawful or unlawful trade. Their “‘ depredations ” led to an 
outcry in England which gave a factious opposition an opportunity for 
forcing Walpole’s administration to make war on Spain. Whatever might 
be alleged about the conduct of the Guarda-Costas and the necessity of 
compelling them to renounce the right of search, Mr. Pares makes it clear 
that the real object of British policy was to make further breaches in the 
Spanish colonial system. 

The full significance of this was not realised at the time. What was 
desired was equilibrium within the British system. Events were to prove 
in the course of the century that this could not be gained. The northern 
mainland colonies required a larger market and the foreign West Indies 
offered the most convenient one. In the two wars examined by Mr. 
Pares opportunities were offered to expand the British system by incor- 
porating foreign islands within it. These opportunities were not taken. 
The West Indian planters, a powerful interest, did not wish such annexa- 
tion to take place. Their policy was to maintain high prices in Great 
Britain and that depended on restriction of supply. Hence the so-called 
Molasses Act of 1733 and the right of direct export of sugar to the Euro- 
pean continent granted in 1739. Neither of these proved satisfactory. 
The first was systematically ignored by the northern colonies, for they 
continued to trade with the foreign West Indies, and the relative cheap- 
ness of foreign sugar made the second of no advantage. In sugar produc- 
tion France was the serious rival, and the whole question was raised by the 
capture of Guadeloupe and Martinique in the Seven Years War. Mr. 
Pares discusses very fully the issue of Canada versus Guadeloupe, which 
was settled in favour of retaining the former at the Peace of Paris. His 
arrangement of his material, it may be said incidentally, has the curious 
result that this question is dealt with before the war itself and apart from 
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_ the negotiation of the peace. While he insists upon the weight of argu- _ 
ment from the contemporary point of view for the retention of Guade-— 
loupe (pp. 216-19), he detects a change in the attitude of the West Indian 
interest between 1740 and 1760. The evidence he adduces will bear 
another interpretation. The British planters were glad that Guadeloupe 
and Martinique were conquered during the war, because it rendered them 
mote secure against attack. Their congratulatory addresses were inspired 
by immediate military considerations rather than by a modification in 

their economic outlook. 

The natural interdependence of North America and the West Indies is 
admirably illustrated in the chapter on “ Trade with the Enemy.” All 
measures taken to suppress it failed. During the Seven Years War the 
Spaniards themselves followed the example of the Dutch and fostered 

trade through the port of Monte Cristi, and Mr. Pares makes the in- 
teresting suggestion that the subsequent growth of the free-port move- 
ment owed something to this step (p. 467). While the main interest of 
the book for the economic historian turns on the essential instability of 
the colonial systems, he will find much that is valuable on such special 
matters as the logwood cutting in Honduras, the cultivation of indigo, the 
trade in Irish beef, etc. A word should be said in conclusion in praise of 
the diligence and acumen Mr. Pares exhibits in the use of his material, 
more particularly of a vast range of diplomatic correspondence. He says 
in one place that Pitt remains “ the one living figure among a generation 
of shadows.” In this he does himself an injustice, for a great variety of 
statesmen, British and foreign, colonial governors and admirals are by 
no means merely embarrassed phantoms in his pages. He may have some 
temptation to score at their expense. There is a malicious thumb-nail 
sketch of Newcastle (pp. 44-6). Newcastle, Henry Fox and Lord Bute 
are usually the butt of historians’ sarcasms. Mr. Pares, however, has scant 
respect for the mighty name of Pitt. Once, indeed, Newcastle is paid the 
tribute of not being, like Pitt, “ deliberately and artificially dishonest ” 
(p. 45). But his honesty must have been relative, for we are told later that 
** when he wanted to carry a point, he (Newcastle) did not scruple to 
play fast and loose with the facts ” (p. 159). 

J. F. Rags. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 


GrorGE HeEsertoN Evans. British Corporation Finance, 1775-180. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1936. $2.25. Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press.) 

BisHor CARLETON Hunt. The Development of the Business Corporation in 
England, 1800-67. (Harvard University Press. Humphrey Milford. 
1936. tos. 6d.) 

Professor Evans’ sub-title is the more accurate title: “ A Study of 
Preference Shares.” The subject-matter is, for his period, perhaps rather 
slight, but he has worked his field very intensively, and it is unlikely that 
anyone will add much to his results. We have here the authoritative 
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account of the origin and early evolution of the preference share, and a 
contribution to the history of the financial side of the canals and railways. 
For it was in the inland transport industries that preference shares were 
first and extensively used. 

Fach of these was in its own time highly experimental on the technical 
side, took long to complete for'each venture, and was often wrongly 
estimated on expenditure and income accounts. Further, a canal or a 
railway is a highly specific form of capital with hardly any alternative use. 
One did “ sink ” capital almost literally. The risk element was, as a con- 
sequence, quite high. Unless after the early expenditure enough funds 
were taised for completion, the first investments would have been pure 
waste. And, as all know, the early canals and railways were very local, 

the London moneyed interest in particular standing aside from them. 
‘Hence as Professor Evans points out, “ the preference features of shares 
were used as bait to procure the needed sums.” It is unlikely, however, 
that many will agree with him in thinking that the reason for the London 
Stock Exchange’s reluctance to join in over the early railways was due to 
their abuse in money-raising at the time of the South Sea Bubble. London 
had other fish to fry, especially from the States themselves, at that time. 

When initial funds ran short, the companies turned to a number of 
expedients to raise extra capital—calls beyond the par value and new 
issue of shares, mortgages, annuities, bonds or debentures, promissory 
notes—and all with their own difficulties, legal and economic. Once we 
reach the railway period, in 1836, Parliament settled the relationship of 
loan funds to capital at one-third, and some of the earlier expedients 
acquired new difficulties, which were on more than one occasion circum- 
vented by extra-legal means. Capital issues sometimes had to be increased, 
to enable borrowing proper to take place. An obvious device was the 
issue of shares at a discount—which one writer quoted called “ a pressure 
in perpetuity of false capital on the undertaking,” and which might have 
complicated the Government’s task if, under the Act of 1844, it had 
decided to purchase the railways ! 

A preferential dividend was as early as 1777 given to shareholders who 
paid calls in advance, and Professor Evans has collected some nine other 
cases of preferences down to 1829. In that year the Edinburgh and Dal- 
keith Railway received parliamentary sanction for the issue of a non- 
cumulative but participating preference share. By 1850, over one hundred 
railway companies had issued preference shares de jure or de facto and 
under many names. As our author remarks, “ before the idea of a prefer- 
ence share could be clearly formulated, the investing public had to become 
adjusted to the suspension of dividends on shares.” ‘The railways, here as 
elsewhere in investment, did the pioneer work! At first, and arising out 
of their nature as emergency finance, and following also the well-estab- 
lished precedent of paying interest during construction, the preference 
shares were terminable or reducible as to their preference. ‘Thus, as soon 
as the company was flourishing enough to pay the ordinary shares a 
dividend equal to the preference rate, the special risk element being over 
so to speak, the preference shares became an ordinary share; or, the 
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preference dividend was fixed at a high rate for a term of years and ata 


lower one thereafter. This flexibility is a point which we of to-day with 
rigid cost structures might well think over. “It was used when there was 
both difficulty in enticing capital into the railway industry and the feeling 
that an easier money market would develop.” Parallels can easily be 
found in American financing to-day, especially in the form of the short- 
term debenture, though shares, as not repayable, would be safer to the 
company. Incidentally an early instance of the clash of interest between 
investors on a different footing is given in the Greenwich Railway : there 
the directors owned the preference issue and saw to it that the railway 
never paid the ordinary shares at a rate equal to their preference dividend. 
Most curious in the evolution of the preference shares is Professor Evans’ 
proof that in some early cases they ranked before creditors proper. Even 
_ within the short period of active evolution, “the result was a diminution 
in the rights of the preference shareholder,”’ such as the loss of the 
erstwhile automatic right to cumulative dividends and largely of voting 
power. 

Professor Evans treats his chosen period quite exhaustively, with an 
interesting statistical section. He ends rather abruptly, and one hopes he 
is writing “another chapter in the history of corporation finance.” 
Within the reviewer’s own researches, the adoption of either the prefer- 
ence share or debentures outside special fields like railways is clearly 
ascribed to the 1890’s, when either practice first began to be called common 
or usual. It was a period of emerging difficulties in competitive capi- 
talism, even as with the later railway period, of new gold discoveries and 
rising price levels. To keep investment rolling at the required speed, 
investors had to be enticed more and more to part with their money and 
the risk factor more and more to be differentiated. But the safety they 
sought in part brought the dangers they feared, for voteless and in a period 
now when rigid cost structures are overwhelming, they find that their 
tights are most worthless when their dividends are in greatest danger. 
And the pistol-point threat of a dissolution brings them to reduce their 
claims ; debenture holder, preference shareholder and ordinary holder 
more or less sunk in the same misery in a reconstruction. We would have 
liked Professor Evans to have strayed into these fields too. 

Dr. Hunt’s title to his book, like Dr. Evans’, is rather a misnomer, for 
the book is essentially an account of the evolution of company law to 
1867 and of public opinion in respect to companies and limited liability. 
Within this field, it is a valuable and competent history : the sources are 
well worked over, the standard of accuracy is high, and the numerous 
contemporaty quotations show fair and discriminating choice, placing the 
non-specialist into reasonable possession of the long controversy which 
ended in the general acceptance of limited liability. But, and especially 
with regard to the title, a wider treatment of the subject would have been 
still more valuable. And, further, though very close to his chosen field, 
Dr. Hunt has not entered into the history of the London Stock Exchange 
Regulations at all. Yet these were most valuable supplements to the legal 
requitements—going beyond the law and often anticipating it. Thus, 
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“ minimum subscription ” was /al/ked about by the legislature from 1837 
to 1900 as a condition of incorporation but was enforced by the Stock 
Exchange as a condition of its recognition from 1864 and indeed, ina way, 
from the Railway Mania. And the London regulations were closely 
followed by the provincial exchanges. The law was not the last word, 
thougirits faulty provisions were important, as permitting fraud elsewhere. 

In his own theme, Dr. Hunt inevitably starts with the Bubble Act 
and the check it gave to joint-stock enterprise. That it gave a check is 
undoubtedly true, yet here as elsewhere (¢.g., the Bank Charter Acts), atten- 
tion directed largely to the conspicuous and easily grasped legal enact- 
ments exaggerates their importance and overlooks the fact that difficulties 
in the economy itself might have brought about the same negative effects. 
. Thus, the scale of industry was still inherently small, transport inventions 
not made, etc. The actual economic background of an Act must always be 
studied when considering questions of cause and effect. Indeed, Dr. 
Hunt’s paraphrase from Scott and Marshall gives a sharper point to their 
opinions than they do themselves. The effective check of the Act did not 
lie in industry but rather in finance and commerce, where large-scale 
possibilities might be present. But, on the other hand, the Act was not 
quite as moribund as Dr. Hunt, following the law cases, suggests : it was 
extended to America in 1740, it was brought into a Scotch case in 1730, 
and the shadow of the Bubble Act can be seen in the legal opinions pre- 
served at the Bank of England—soon, I hope, to be made public by another 
American scholar, more concerned with the eighteenth century. 

The revival of the Bubble Act in the boom round 1808 is very ade- 
quately treated. The problems of the insurance companies are rightly 
given first place as illustrating the difficulties of the partnership law in 
suing and being sued. Perhaps more space might have been given to their 
solution of the limited liability problem: all their contracts (policies) 
being in writing contained the limiting clause, as a special agreed point. 
The repercussions of the crisis of 1825 had two effects: the Repeal of 
Bubble Act’s prohibitions and the positive legalisation of joint-stock 
banks. Dr. Hunt’s account of the company activity of the time is the 
fullest which has yet appeared. But greater reality would have been given 
to his study if he had analysed and presented the main features of the deeds 
of settlements given in summary by English in his books on British and 
foreign mines which do illustrate attempts outside the strict law to meet 
problems of company organisation. It is perhaps asking too much for a 
similar analysis of the hundred private Acts for suing powers, but this 
would have been very useful and would have had an authority beyond the 
pamphlets. The remaining minor general Acts (of 1834 and 1837) are also 
accounted for. But Dr. Hunt has missed an important point in the 
Banking Act of 1833: unlike the Banking Act of 1826, this did not give 
suing powers to the banks formed under it—hence the difficulties of the 
London and Westminster—and these suing powers were not given until 
the Banking Act of 1844, restrictive though it was on other points. 

The great Report of 1843 and equally great Act of 1844 rightly receive 
full attention and commendation from Dr. Hunt. True, they left out 
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| authors. Dr. Hunt, however, has his attention diverted from his own field 


E by the Railway Boom and omits to discuss the Banking Companies Act 
| of 1844, with its retrograde step of chartering. In the curiosa of the subject, 
-.- such as why sixty-five miles round London in the Act of 1826, he has 
missed the origin of the number seven as the minimum shareholders of 
_. companies generally—in the general Act of 1844, the minimum was 
_ twenty-five ; in the Banking Act, it was seven—reflecting the “‘ not more 
than six ” of the Bank’s Charter of 1707 ; and the precedent of the Banking 
Act was followed in 1856. So slowly did freedom broaden down from 
precedents—the sixty-five-mile limit in turn being the English linear 
equivalent of the fifty-mile limit of the Bank of Ireland ! 

Dr. Hunt’s account of the next step—limited liability—is excellently 
_-illustrated by contemporary comments from the controversy. He deals. 
_ adequately with the series of enquiries which preceded the final victory 
and the loud clamour of general public opinion. He rightly gives the 
palm to the Act of 1856 and not to the Act of 1862. But on the wider 
problems of background he is not so satisfactory. The Railway Boom 
had broken the crust of investment habits : it opened up mass investment. 
It created and widened the organs of investment, the Stock Exchanges— 
especially in the provinces. The investment revolution had started and a 
new phase of capitalism entered upon. The belief of the early 1850's that 
the railway network was completed is not, as with Dr. Hunt, to be rele- 
gated to a footnote. In the opinion of the time, it represented the closing 
of the most important avenue for passive investment—and capital 
appreciation. The gold discoveries are not mentioned but they are 
important in two particulars: the rising spirit of enterprise and the 
expectation raised by them in some quarters of permanently lowered rates 
of interest (cf. the 1853 Conversions). Dr. Hunt has kept rather too 
natrowly to his subject, the blue-books and the more technical controversy. 

The explosives which went off in 1855 were gathered. But the Com- 
mittee of 1850 recommended chartering and minor changes ; the Com- 
mittee of 1851 was a little more radical ; the Commission of 1854 was, by 
majority, against limited liability. The private and confidential report of 
the Board of Trade to the Cabinet (available, curiously enough, in the 
London Library) in 1853 was against limited liability. Collier’s motion in 
1854 was carried against the government opposition. But limited liability 
was given by the Act of 1855, as an amendment to the Act of 1844. 

What was the spark that actually sent off the accumulated explosives ? 
Dr. Hunt has no explanation. I believe the actual spark was the unfortu- 
nate history of a respected M.P. who lost some £50,000 at least on a £50 
holding in a company under the Act of 1844—the first calls were £120,000 
and there was only one other rich shareholder! Collier, the mover, was 
his neighbouring M.P. and Malins, the seconder, had been his Q.C. 
Malins’ delicate personal reference fell on the ears of a House that under- 
stood. The details are too lengthy for this place. 

With the coming of Robert Lowe, “the last of the Benthamites,” 
limited liability moved to a new sphere and company law became almost 
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unbridled /zisser-faire. Dr. Hunt has an eye for good quotations, but he 
ought to have quoted more from Lowe’s great speech in 1856. As a 
statement of the philosophy of the “ economic man,” what is more perti- 
nent than this statement of Lowe’s in 1878 : 
“the difference between political economy and the other moral 
sciences consists in this, that it admits of that prediction which . . . is 
the test of true science . . . once place a man’s eat within the ring of 
pounds, shillings and pence and his conduct can be counted on to the 
greatest nicety . . . deviations from a line of conduct which can be 
foreseen and predicted are so slight that they may practically be 
considered as non-existent ”’ ? 2 
Only slowly has English company law reverted to the greater wisdom of 
Gladstone and the Report of 1844. 
Within his chosen field of law and public opinion Dr. Hunt has given 
us a book of great value. But he has not exhausted his title. 
H. A. SHANNON. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


L. C. A. KNowtzs and C. M. Knowies. The Economic Development of the 
British Overseas Empire. Volume Three: The Union of South Africa. 
(Routledge. 1936. ros. 6d.) Se eee 

M. H. ve Kocx. The Economic Development of South Africa. (King. 
1936. 7s. 6d.) 


The late Dr. Lilian Knowles planned a series of three volumes on the 
economic development of the British Overseas Empire. She herself 
wrote the first of these, a survey of the Empire as a whole with special 
reference to some of the tropical dependencies ; but the second volume, 
which dealt mainly with Canada, was completed after her death by her 
husband, Mr. C. A. Knowles, from her lecture and other notes. Appar- 
ently her original intention was to cover the economic history of Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand, the three dominions south of the Line, in 
a third and final volume. There were, however, indications in her lecture 
notes, the only form in which her researches in these fields survived, that 
she had proposed to deal with South Africa first; and as the work of 
expansion and reconstruction grew on his hands, Mr. Knowles decided 
that the Union must have the third volume to itself. Presumably, a fourth 
volume will be devoted in due time to Australasia. 

Up to a point Mr. Knowles has succeeded in this hard task he set him- 
self. There is a wealth of valuable information clearly set out ; there are 
copious references to authorities; the book is well arranged; each 
chapter, within the limits of time selected, is a complete study in itself, the 
best perhaps being those on “ The Position of the Native” and “ The 
Fight against Drought, Plagues and Pests,” which latter might well be 
entitled ‘“‘ The Story of an African Farm.” On the other hand, there is 
hardly one flash of the humour, all her own, with which Dr. Knowles 
used to enliven her lectures and the books based upon them, unless it be 
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the description of pre-war South Africa, with its reliance on luxury ex- 


ports, as “ the Bond Street of the Empire.” There are perhaps too many 


and too long quotations from blue books and summaries of official reports, 
proof of patient research, but heavy going for all that ; there are certainly 
pages in which figures are intermingled over-freely with the text to the 
harassment of the lay reader. Finally, it is a matter for regret that so little 
attention has been paid to the formative century and a half of the Dutch 
Kast India Company’s régime. Admittedly, the volume is one that pro- 
fesses to deal only with the British Empire overseas ; nevertheless, a fuller 
study of the events that preceded the first British occupation in 1795 
would have thrown welcome light on many events that followed it. 
But when all is said and done, Mr. Knowles is to be thanked, and con- 
gratulated, for having thus put on record all that remains in the South 


_ African field of the work of a notable economic historian and a most 


inspiring teacher. 

Dr. de Kock’s Economic Development of South Africa should prove to be 
a very useful supplement to the book that has been reviewed above. 
Or rather a valuable prelude to it, for, since he has followed the time 
sequence and made an attempt to deal separately with each topic, such as 
agriculture, mining and so on, it is possible to see what the general 
economic condition of South Africa was during any given period. The 
book is, in the main, a condensation of the author’s Economic History of 
South Africa, which was published some twelve years ago, and, simply 
because it is clearer and more firmly compacted than its bulkier fore- 
runner, more nearly achieves its author’s aim of giving the reader “ the 
historical background of our present-day economic conditions and 
problems.” 

Eric A. WALKER. 


A. P. NewTon, E. A. Bentans, Ertc A. WALKER (Editors). The Cambridge 
History of the British Empire. Vol. viii. South Africa, Rhodesia and the 
Protectorates. (Cambridge University Press. 1936. 42s.) 

There is only one chapter (xxix) devoted explicitly to economic develop- 
ment, and this chapter reads rather like an external and inert chronicle ; 
it contains little analysis and does not probe deeply into causes. It is useful 
for reference, but the reader looking for dynamic factors will gain more 
from the chapter which follows, a brilliant short essay by Dr. de Kiewet 
on developments in native tribal life. The expansion of European farming 
life, and (from the diamond discoveries onwards) of European industrial 
life, is the underlying theme of the whole volume. Strictly political and 
constitutional history naturally occupies a great deal of space, but it is a 
merit of this book that it leaves a strong impression of government being, 
as it were, always in pursuit of society, which was indeed first established 
in South Africa by government, but thereafter developed energies which 
struggles persistently and successfully to break out of the range and 
territory of governmental control. The book, as a whole, may be described 
as general history told in awareness of its important economic content. 
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It is most encouraging to find that this awareness is almost always 
present; it might, however, have been made more explicit in specific 
description. There are for example a number of references to the size of 
the European farm as a dominating factor in the land problem (which is 
itself repeatedly recognised as another name for the problem of native 
warts), but there is no explicit analysis of the European land system which 
can be compared in clarity to that of the late Dr. Lilian Knowles. Again, 
a recurring theme of the book is the persistent tugging of the frontiersmen 
which transforms a “ refreshment station” into a colony of settlement, 
dragging in its wake the reluctant political authority, which protests 
repeatedly yet in vain against “ this too extensive colony.” But in the 
latter decades of the nineteenth century the protests cease. This is the time 
of the “imperialist reaction,” which, if stated solely in terms of historical 
~ politics, is not “ imperialist” at all, but rather the conversion of the 
metropolis by the frontier, of the Colonial Office by Cecil Rhodes. 
(Eliminating the Imperial factor”? meant to Rhodes eliminating the 
kind of Downing Street which was willing to retreat after Majuba Hill.) 
The writers are well aware of the economic content of the new policy, 
namely that the economic centre of South Africa had shifted to the Trans- 
vaal. But they are content to describe the ensuing conflict primarily on the 
basis of diplomatic transactions, Rhodes’s fascination with large-scale 
maps, the Milner papers, and so on. All these matters are extremely 
important, but one would have wished in addition for an inquiry into the 
connections between the Rand and the City of London. So with the British 
South Africa Company; it does not belong entirely to the history of 
Rhodesia. It was not only personalities and politics which in this age (to 
quote a phrase of the Australian statesmen Deakin) began to identify 
colonial policy with imperial policy. From the point of view of the 
economic historian, this excellent volume deals admirably with the con- 
tact of economics and politics in the strictly colonial sphere, but it is not so 
searching in the Anglo-South African sphere. The metropolitan govern- 
ment, which had for so long regarded the frontiersmen as a pest, comes at 
last to accept the colonial frontier as a necessary imperial frontier. Why ? 
Students of imperial history, like students of international relationships, 
have not yet begun to probe satisfactorily the economic content of high 
politics. The historian is still too ready to leave this division of his task 
to the generalisers about “ imperialism.” 


W. K. HANCcocK. 
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SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


CuristINA PHEtps Grant. The Syrian Desert: Caravans, Travel and Ex- 
Ploration. (A. & C. Black. 1937. 18s.) In view of the place which the Syrian 
desert held in the trade routes of ancient and medieval times, it is a little sur- 
prising that Mrs. Grant should be able to claim (and apparently with justice) 
that her book is the first attempt to co-ordinate the materials relating to them. 
The impulse which moved her to this study seems to have been given by the 
striking growth of trans-desert motor and air services in recent years, but the 
detailed narrative of this most modern phase of desert travel forms the subject 
proper of her last chapter only. The bi-weekly service of Misr Airlines between 
Cairo, Haifa and Baghdad has been omitted, probably because it is of too recent 
inception ; but it is of special relevance to her theme since, unlike the great 
international lines, it sets out to link up the economic centres on either side of 


~ the desert. The earlier chapters deal with the old caravan routes for goods, 


passenger and postal services, from the Roman period onwards. Their relative 
proportions are necessarily dictated by the materials to which the authoress has 
had access, and if the travellers’ narratives of the sixteenth to eighteenth cen- 
turies seem to be given special prominence, this can be justified by their fullness 
of detail. Mrs. Grant modestly insists that she has written no more than a 
general sketch, and that “there is no chapter included in this survey which 
could not be indefinitely expanded and elaborated.” But this is to make too 
little of an original and painstaking piece of work. Though she is evidently not 
quite at home with the ins and outs of Arabic names and history, some minor 
slips in no way detract from the value of her pioneer study. H. A. R. Gis. 


WILHELM ABEL, Agrarkrisen und Agrarkonjunktur in Mitteleuropa vom XIII 
bis XIX Jahrhundert. (Pp. 173. Paul Parey. 1935.) In spite of its enormous 
and almost unmanageable scope Dr. Abel’s book contains a great deal that is 
new and important. It attempts to survey the major fluctuations in agricultural 
production from the early Middle Ages to the end of the Napoleonic wars, and 
succeeds in bringing out historical sequences and causal connections which have 
hitherto escaped the attention of either economists or historians. The evidence 
which Dr. Abel manipulates is inevitably and unfortunately unequal to the 
demands he makes on it. Lamprecht’s and Avenel’s data represent the bulk of 
his evidence for medieval Germany and France, and a few stray figures and 
facts exhaust all he knows about the French and German conditions in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Yet few students of economic history 
will disagree with his results, or be inclined to reject his account of the principal 
phases of European agricultural history. These phases or, as he chooses to call 
them, “ long-term-fluctuations ” were three in number. The first began with 
the rise of prices in the thirteenth and the early fourteenth centuries and ended 
with the fall of agricultural prices between the middle of the fourteenth and the 
end of the fifteenth centuries. The second wave is approximately that of 
the “ price-revolution ” followed by the depression of the second half of the 
seventeenth and the early eighteenth centuries. The third wave begins with 
the rise of agricultural prices and production which preceded and followed the 
industrialisation of Europe and came to an end in the “ great depression ” of 
the ’seventies. Each of these three waves was only partly affected by monetary 
factors, for in all of them the determining cause was the change in the volume 
of production resulting from movements of population. The pressure of 
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population on the agricultural resources raised prices, and the consequent ovet- 
production led to a break in prices in periods when the demand for corn 
declined. If applied to long-term fluctuations to the exclusion of the irregular 
movement of prices from year to year, or from decade to decade, the author’s 
thesis is both true and important. But most important of all is, in 
the reviewet’s opinion, the emphasis which the author lays on the rise and 
fall of agricultural production in the Middle Ages. Indeed, so clear and so 
striking is the curve that the reader is left wondering how it has escaped the 
attention of authors of text-books. _ M. M. Postan. 


M. TEICHMAN DervILLE. The Level and the Liberty of Romney Marsh. (Headley 
Brothers. 1936. 7s. 6d.) As early as the twelfth century there had come into 
existence a recognised body of custom for the maintenance of the walls and 
sewers of Romney Marsh. By 1250, the Lex Marisci was being administered by 
twenty-four sworn men or Jurats, “‘ elected by the commonalty, to enforce the 
contributions of landholders within the Marsh towards the maintenance of 
sea walls and water courses for the common benefit and safety.” Their work was 
not easy. An elaborate system of mutual obligation was the essential requisite 
for an effective draining. Divided responsibilities and interlocking interests led 
to disputes. Sea defences ran through more than one manor, lands in the heart 
of the Marsh suffered by the neglect of a wall or channel some distance away. 
The complexity of interests is illustrated by a case brought before the Privy 
Council in 1592; George Chute complained that while Thomas Scott’s lands 
had lately been better drained, his own land had suffered greatly thereby, 
as the water had fallen into them. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that there were frequent disputes between landholders and the Jurats and the 
sheriffs of Kent. Successive disasters, due to severe storms, accentuated the 
difficulties. In order, therefore, to simplify the work of maintenance, and to 
avoid controversy, Henry III, in 1252, granted a charter to the twenty-four 
“lawful men of Romney Marsh hereunto chosen and sworn,” in confirmation 
of their customs used “ time out of mind.” But this did not solve the many 
problems of the Marsh; and the administrative complications of succeeding 
centuries form the theme of Mr. Teichman Derville’s book. In particular, he is 
concerned with the uncertainty that has existed about the relations of the two 
Corporations that control the Marsh—the Lords, Bailiff and Jurats of Romney 
Marsh (the Level of Romney Marsh), and the Bailiff, Jurats and Commonalty of 
Romney Marsh (the Liberty of Romney Marsh). He comes to the conclusion 
that the two Corporations represent but two aspects of one body—admini- 
strative and judicial respectively. This division of function took place after the 
end of the sixteenth century, when it was due to expediency rather than to 
deliberate policy. By the middle of the seventeenth century the bodies were 
acting under slightly different titles ; their meetings were held separately, with 
separate minutes and records ; but all the officers continued to be common to 
both. The preservation of this administration down to the present day is a very 
interesting survival “ in the magistracy of the United Kingdom.” All who read 
will heartily second Mr. Derville’s plea for the future safe keeping of the records 
of both Corporations. H. C. Darsy. 


Doucias Knoop and G. P. Jones. Am Introduction to Freemasonry. (Man- 
chester University Press. 1937. 3s. 6d.) Professor Knoop and Mr. Jones have 
made a determined effort to throw light on the early history of Freemasonry in 
England, from the midnight obscurity of the Middie Ages to the grey dawn of 
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the seventeenth century. The main body of their little volume consists of two 


papers—a joint essay “ On the Origins of Freemasonry,” and a reprint of an 
address by Professor Knoop to the Quatuor Coronati Lodge “ On the Con- 
nection between Operative and Speculative Freemasonry.” These are amply 
documented in the following pages; and biographical notices of a score 
of medieval masons, with a select bibliography of masonic history, com- 
plete the book. The result is something rare in a department of history which 
is not only obscure and highly controversial, but by ill luck the happiest 
of all hunting-grounds for the light-headed, the fanciful, the altogether un- 
scholarly and the lunatic fringe of the British Museum Reading Room. Only 
one section of masonic historians has deserved the title of the “ Authentic 
School” ; and it has been the weakness of this school that before the mystic 
year 1717 they have had so little to be authentic about. Professor Knoop and 
Mr, Jones are authentic of the Authentics; but they have at their command 
not only the isolated peaks of the medieval “ Ancient Charges,” the diary of 
Elias Ashmole and the rest of the traditional corpus ; not only a sound compara- 
tive background of general industrial and gild history ; but also an unrivalled 
knowledge of every detail of the medieval building trade. It is from an in- 
dustrial standpoint that they approach the problem of masonic origins—not, as 
is usual, from that of rites and ceremonies, secrets and mysteries. For medieval 
masons the ordinary industrial combination—the local craft gild—was barred 
by two peculiar characteristics of their trade: their status, not as independent 
craftsmen, but as wage-earners working for an outsider on the “ direct labour ” 
system ; and the insecurity of their employment and the consequent migratory 
character of their profession—modified only by the existence of permanent 
centres of the art in the greater quarries. A separate branch of “ gild” or 
“ town ” masons, distinct from the migratory “ cathedral ” masons, is ruled out 
by the authors; the craft was essentially one. In these conditions regional 
assemblies, on the lines of those of another wandering profession, that of the 
minstrel, would be the natural means for the exercise of control by authority. 
For this Professor Knoop and Mr. Jones find only the evidence of the “‘ Ancient 
Charges.” But have they not overlooked the Statute of 1425, prohibiting “ the 
yearly Congregations and Confederacies made by Masons in their general 
Chapiters assembled ” ? And does not the reason given, that these assemblies 
cause the Statutes of Labourers to be broken, suggest that there was about 
them, in the terms of Unwin’s classic antithesis, less “ lordship ” and more 
“ fellowship ” than the authors allow? Stress is laid, not only on the unity, 
but also on the continuity of the craft ; Professor Knoop scouts the view that 
the transformation of operative into speculative Freemasonry was connected 
with an abrupt decline of the mason’s trade after the Reformation, or indeed 
that any such decline occurred. The emergence of speculative Freemasonry, he 
thinks, was a gradual process extending from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries. Until the latter period the Master Mason was himself the architect 
of the structure his fellow-craftsmen built—a point on which clear evidence is 
adduced. The Master Mason was thus a practitioner of a liberal art, with a 
financial and social position of some distinction, and in close contact with 
clerics and other employers who might be expected to take a scholarly or 
technical interest in his work. To such amateurs of architecture Professor 
Knoop looks for the earliest non-operatives ; he suggests—though he has no 
direct evidence—that as early as the fifteenth century they may have joined the 
masons’ organisation, drawn by the theoretical principles of building design 
which formed no part of the tradition of the other building trades. It is to the 
non-operatives of the seventeenth century, he thinks, that the first refinement 
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~ of speculative Freemasonry within the body of the operative craft is due, 


through the increasing stress they laid on ritual and symbolism. The problem 
of the emergence of modern Freemasonry, as he says, is one for which no 
definite solution can yet be found; but this book marks a genuine advance- 
ment in masonic knowledge. 

Joun SALTMARSH. 


~ 
~~ 


Wrti1am Epwarp TArE (editor). Parliamentary Land Enclosures in the County 
of Nottingham during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, 1743-1868. Thoroton 
Society Record Series, vol. v. (Nottingham: Thoroton Press. 1935. 218.) 
This volume contains records and analyses pertinent to the enclosures brought 
about under Parliamentary authority between 1743 and 1868. In 1904, the 
Thoroton Society issued The Domesday of Inclosures for Nottinghamshire, edited 
by I. S. Leadam, which deals with the inquest by the Royal Commission of 
1517. These scholarly compilations supply historians with data on a phase of 
English agricultural history which is comparable in general significance to that 
of the Industrial Revolution. The historians thus benefited will cordially 
endorse the hope of Thomas M. Blagg, the general editor of the series, that the 
Society will soon be able to deal with the numerous enclosures made by 
individual owners or by local agreement at the end of the sixteenth and in the 
first three decades of the seventeenth century, thus completing the documentary 
story of this vast movement for Nottinghamshire. Agriculture has been the 
main basis of the economic life of Nottinghamshire until comparatively recent 
times. Historians have given far too little cognisance to the fact that much of 
the past with which they deal is essentially rural, and vestiges of earlier agri- 
cultural conditions continue into the present. Even to-day, in spite of the en- 
closures, ‘“‘ two very fine specimens of the open-field village of former days ” 
still exist in the villages of Laxton and Eakring, in the Wapentake of Bassetlaw. 
The existence of these two specimens of open-field villages, together with the 
data on enclosures, makes Nottinghamshire a sort of historical laboratory where 
the enclosure movements may be studied intensively. In the present volume 
the story of enclosures under Parliamentary authority in Nottinghamshire is 
revealed through abstracts of official records, gathered from nearly a hundred 
different repositories. These cover nearly two hundred parishes, are tabulated 
in chronological sequence under standardised headings, and are buttressed up 
with a commentary note on the interests of the commissioners who executed 
the enclosures ; a discussion of the House of Commons’ Journals as the main 
source of the data; an analysis of the process of enclosure as revealed in the 
Parliamentary proceedings ; diagrams and maps; tabulations of the Members 
of Parliament who took prominent parts in the passing of enclosure legislation 
relating to Nottinghamshire and of the commissioners named in the county ; 
and indexes of persons and places. 

Unfortunately, there ate no records which show “ how, when, and where 
the Commissioners met, how they regulated their proceedings, dealt with the 
infinity of claims, just, unjust, and dubious, submitted to them, tried to harmon- 
ise conflicting interests, and eventually reduced the systemless chaos of the 
open-field parish to something more in accordance with their conception of 
what a reasonably well-ordered parish should be.” In general, the com- 
missioners probably did not keep minutes of their proceedings. Mr. Tate notes 
the location of the two Nottinghamshire minute-books which survive and 
points out the absence of this kind of record in the British Museum, the Public 
Record Office, and the collections of the London School of Economics. To the 
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ae _ task, the results of which are presented in this volume, Mr. Tate has devoted 

ee the leisure of eight years, and merely to say that the undertaking has been well — 

executed, seems less than adequate. _—— 
Everert E, Epwarps. 


Harotp FisHer Witson. The Hil] Country of Northern New England, Its 
Social and Economic History, 1790-1930. (Columbia University Press. Oxford 
University Press, Humphrey Milford. 1936. 21s.) The latest addition to the 
Columbia “ Studies in the History of American Agriculture” is an excellent 
piece of work. Dr. Wilson has taken the history of a fairly clearly defined 
geographical region, the hill country of Vermont, Maine and New Hampshire, 
a region which is spiritually and racially united, as well as bound together by 
geography. New Hampshire, with its great textile towns, is less purely Yankee 
and rural than the other states, but the problems of rural New Hampshire are 

_ those of her sisters. Settled in the first great exodus from older New England, — 
the rural areas of the three north-east states have suffered a decline that began a 
hundred years ago when western cereals first began to compete with the pro- 
ducts of a poorly equipped area just going over to an exchange economy. 
Against such rivals, first in cereals, then in wool, then in cattle and timber, 
then in butter and cheese, New England could not compete. The relief, the 
climate, the nature of the soil, made the victory of Ohio, of Wisconsin, of Minne- 
sota inevitable. Driven from line after line, this area has fallen back in milk, in 
which its comparative proximity to the great urban aggregate of Boston gives 
it a competitive advantage over more distant areas, an advantage that no 
improvements in milk transportation, glass-lined tanks or anything else have 
overcome as yet. The story of this adjustment is admirably told with abundant 
statistical and equally abundant sociological material woven skilfully into the 
narrative. What befell farming, befell side-lines, for woodworking and similar 
crafts played the part of auxiliary industries in northern New England as they 
did in northern Russia. After a century of retreat, the region has found what 
seems to be a fairly secure base. It is a base enlarged by the growth of a great 
tourist industry and, to some extent, by the region’s rise as an equivalent of the 
Chilterns, as a centre of week-end cottage life for Bostonians and New Yorkers 
enamoured of rural peace. Dr. Wilson concentrates most of his attention on 
this basic agricultural adjustment to the market, but he knows that societies, 
like men, do not live by bread and milk alone. The region studied has been 
fairly free from immigration (for obvious reasons) ; there has been little of that 
substitution of Italians and Poles for Yankees that has marked the recent 
agricultural history of the Connecticut valley. The French Canadians have 
been the most numerous intruders; not warmly welcomed by the natives, who, 

even in their darkest days, kept their feeling of innate superiority. Dr. Wilson 
lists the reasons given for disliking the Canadiens without discussing their 
validity and he does not deal with what must have been one potent source of 
hostility, the difference of religion. Rural education, the burden of taxation, 
the depressing demographic problems of a society that, for over a generation, 
seemed to be more decaying even than it was, the effect of the motor-car, of 
the improved road, of the telephone on the content of the farmer are all clearly 
described and wisely discussed. This is a regional economic history of great 
merit and of great interest, and, if the illustrations show the austere beauty of 
the landscape rather than more obvious economic aspects of life, it would be an 
unintelligent book on the resources of Switzerland which did not mention or 
depict the Jungfrau. D. W. BroGan. 
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James Domsrowskt. The Early Days of Christian Socialism in America. 
(Columbia University Press. Oxford University Press. Humphrey Milford. 
1936. 12s. 6d.) Dr. Dombrowski has written a book of real interest. The shift 
of Protestant theology from faith to works inevitably produced a social inter- 
pretation of this theological change and the shift from individualism to some 
form of socialism accentuated the change. From “ what shall I believe to be 
saved ”-to “ what shall I do to be saved ” was one shift ; from “ what shall I 
do ” to “ what shall we do” was another. Although he devotes a good deal of 
space to the case of Dr. McGlynn, the main interest of Dr. Dombrowski is in 
this development in the Protestant churches. That change he illustrates in the 
careers of eminent churchmen and of societies and journals. Part of the change 
came naturally to American churches, part of it came from abroad as was the 
case with American socialism in general. The American Protestant Episcopal 
Church was a pioneer in this respect, and it would be interesting to have had 
more light on the influence of people like Bishop Gore and, since American 
socialism was so markedly German in its origins, one would have liked to have 
had some information about the reactions of American Lutheranism to the 
social problem. Nevertheless, one must be grateful to Dr. Dombrowski for 
what he has done in clearing up a fairly obscure corner of American social 
history. One may demur, all the same, to seeing a Mayor Carter Harrison dis- 
guised as a mere “ Mayor Carlton ” and (p. 128) to Fourier appearing more than 
once as “ Fourrier,” and one may suspect that the “‘ Anchterlonie ” of page 43 
was really Auchterlonie. 

D. W. BroGan. 


W. H. Marwick. Economic Developments in Victorian Scotland. (Allen & 
Unwin. 1936. 12s. 6d.) This book, to which President F. W. Ogilvie contri- 
butes a suggestive Foreword, is a useful addition to our knowledge of the 
economic history of Scotland, and Mr. Marwick is to be congratulated on the 
care with which he has ransacked newspaper files, local histories, Government 
reports and many other sources. The period covered is roughly 1830-1900, a 
period characterised by the expansion of the metallurgical industries and the 
rapid industrialisation of Scotland. Mr.Marwick does not set out to trace the 
consecutive development of the economic life of the country during the Vic- 
torian Age; he does not essay to show how invention and technical skill 
working on natural resources transformed the Clyde Valley and made it world- 
famous as a centre of engineering and shipbuilding. He seeks “ to analyse some 
of the main features of economic development rather than to describe the growth 
of the several industries.” And so his work falls into four parts. Part I deals 
with Landownership (mineral values and site values), Part II with the Organisa- 
tion of Industry, Part ITI with Life and Labour, and Part IV with Social Organi- 
sations and Movements. Mr. Marwick sets himself an ambitious task and one 
well worth tackling. It cannot be conceded, however, that he has been con- 
spicuously successful in subduing the mass of material which, with infinite 
patience and industry, he has collected. Endless facts about the history of par- 
ticular firms crowd upon the reader as he laboriously ploughs his way through 
these pages. How he longs for some generalisations or reflections on the main 
features of economic development. In one Chapter (Survey of Development : 
Fluctuations of Trade), where one is entitled to hope for some light, Mr, 
Marwick dismisses the subject in a page and a half, and then proceeds to deal 
with Fluctuations of Trade. It is indeed a pity that the author did not allow 
himself more latitude in his severely prosaic treatment. It is true that he says 
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“The development of Scottish industrialisation organisation in the nineteenth 
century does not lend itself to facile generalisations.” But the reader would 
have welcomed some observations, however tentative, instead of being com- 
pelled to draw his own conclusions from the profusion of facts that fill these 
pages. But having said so much in criticism one must bear tribute to the in- 
dustry of Mr. Marwick. He has brought together a great deal of new material, 
and has thrown light on many unexplored topics in Scottish economic history. 
In Part I there is a useful discussion of mineral values and site values, while in 
his chapters on Ownership and Control and Financial Aspects he deals with a 
subject that has been little investigated. But it is especially in the later chapters 
of his book, where he deals with trade unionism, housing and various other 
social aspects of industrialism, that Mr. Marwick breaks new ground. It is 
unfortunate that so many records of labour have disappeared, but what remains 
have been fully used by Mr. Marwick. Some of the subjects, however, are very 
lightly dealt with ; for instance, the chapter on Apprenticeship consists of one 
page and four lines, while the co-operative movement gets only two or three 
incidental references. The book has the defects of the method adopted by Mr. 
Marwick. It is hard to find any reference to the growth of the wrought-iron 
trade in and around Coatbridge, and there is no discussion of the important 
transition to steel, and only a slight treatment of the Great Depression. Agri- 
culture is dismissed in a paragraph, and the Highlands come in for scant treat- 
ment. 
Henry HAMILTON. 


Kurr Merve. England und Deutschland in der Zeit des Ubergangs vom Man- 
chestertum zum Imperialismus, 1871 bis 1876. (Historische Studien. Heft 306. 
Verlag Dr. Emil Ebering. 1937. {RM. 8.40.) Dr. Meine has made a survey 
of Anglo-German relations between 1871 and 1876. By a careful examination 
of the Press of the two countries he has tried to show how public opinion 
reacted to the most important events of the period. Extracts (in English) from 
The Times and the leading weeklies and quarterlies of this country illustrate 
English views on the Franco-Prussian War, the establishment of the German 
Empire, the Ku/turkampf, and the crisis of 1875 which nearly led to war between 
Germany and France. It is disappointing to find only a few references to econ- 
omic affairs. The growth of German competition in world markets, the German 
commercial crisis of 1873 and the revival of Protectionist views in Germany 
ate mentioned but are not discussed fully. In his introduction Dr. Meine 
writes that “ it is surprising to find in the English Press no discussion (keinerlei 
Anhaltspunkte) of the results of the so-called Griinderkrise in Germany in the 
yeat 1873.” 

W. O. HENDERSON. 


Arruur F, Raper. Preface to Peasantry; A Tale of Two Black Belt Counties. 
(University of North Carolina Press. Oxford Univ. Press. Humphrey Milford. 
1936. 16s.) The “ preface ” which this book so admirably describes is, from one 
point of view, a last chapter or, at any rate, a penultimate chapter in an old book. 
For the social system described here in all its depressing grimness is that of a 
decadent plantation system. Legal slavery has been abolished for over seventy 
years, but the plantation still survives, a plantation far less efficient economically 
than the ante-bellum plantation and a plantation working against severe outside 
competition complicated by a disastrous decline in fertility. Even were the 
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social, economic, racial and political conditions of these counties better than 
they are, the terrible toll of the soil taken by generations of crop mining would 
still make things difficult. But the other conditions are about as bad as the state 
of the soil. The poor whites are poor in every sense of the term; if the condi- 
tion of the Negro is better than it was in 1865, it is not much better. The Negro 
is politically and legally at the mercy of his white neighbour. A prosperous 
Negro -is always a potential Naboth. From this danger the Negro escapes 
by a client relationship with a friendly white man (who often is a kinsman) ; 
the feudal plus the clan relation is a safeguard against the more outrageous 
violations of justice. The landlord is often an absentee, seeing the assets 
of his plantation dwindling and unable, even if he were willing, to do much 
to improve cultivation. The dominant economic figure is often the store- 
keeper, more potent than the most oppressive ““gombeen man ” of Irish tradi- 
tion. The efforts of the government to rescue these depressed areas have often 
_ been palliatives comparable to the Irish Encumbered Estates Acts. The funda- 
mental problem, how to raise the poor (black and white) from their semi- 
servile status is one calling for the greatest wisdom and boldness. Dr. Raper 
makes it clear that it is getting neither from the authorities in Atlanta or Wash- 
ington. The present system supplies neither the discipline of the old slave 
economy nor the stimulus of effective peasant ownership. The tenants, or even 
nominal proprietors bound by liens to their masters, are not helped by effective 
education, which is indifferent as far as the whites are concerned and much 
worse than that for the blacks. And this society, menaced by the boll-weevil 
and the unstable price of cotton, is further threatened by the new lands of Texas. 
This is a serious and scholarly work, not exaggerating or setting down in malice, 
but it has some of the force of Helper’s Impending Crisis with all the superiority 
that comes from its greater exactness and regard for justice. Dr. Raper does 
not despair of this section of the ‘‘ Empire State of the South,” but he is no 
sayer of smooth things and his book ought to shake southern complacency. 
Whether it does that or not, it will still remain a most valuable study of a 
degenerating rural economy. 
D. W. Brocan. 


HEINRICH STUEBEL. Staat und Banken im Preussischen Anleihewesen von 1871- 
1913. (Forschungen zur internationalen Finanz- und Bankgeschichte, Band 3. 
Carl Heymanns Verlag. 1935.) This is an account of the relations between the 
State and the banks in Prussia with special reference to the raising of Govern- 
ment loans. Dr. Stuebel is concerned mainly with the years between the 
founding of the German Empire and the outbreak of the Great War, but there 
is an introductory chapter on the period 1820-70. The financial difficulties that 
followed the Napoleonic Wars forced the Prussian’ Government to borrow 
money in 1820. Part of the loan was raised at home and part was placed in 
London two years later by the house of Rothschild. The ninety-one years 
between 1822 and 1913 are divided by Dr. Stuebel into four periods for the 
purpose of analysing the relations between the State and the banks—1 822-59, 
1859-80, 1880-1900 and 1900-13. In the first period (1822-59) Prussia endeav- 
oured to satisfy her financial needs without resorting to the banks. No loans 
were raised in 1833-48. In the fifties about 300 million marks were borrowed 
for armaments and to build State railways. This was done through the Seehand- 
Jung and the Prussian Bank. In the second period (1859-80) money was needed 
for the three wars by which Germany. was united and for other purposes and 
the Government made use of a ring of banks of which the Diskontogesellschaft 
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was the most important. In the third period (1880-1900) the Prussian Govern- _ 
ment turned away from the banks. In the eighties it once more used its own” 
institution (the Seehandlung) to place consols on the market. Four thousand 
million marks were needed to turn various private railways into State lines. In 
the nineties, when Miquel was Finance Minister, the Government’s antipathy 
to the banks continued. Eighteen thousand million marks worth of consols 
were issued and only 12 per cent. were placed through the banks. In the fourth 
period (1900-13) the Prussian Government and the banks worked in close co- 
operation partly because “through the nationalisation of the railways the 
Prussian State was very closely associated with industry ” (p. 95). Although 
Dr. Stuebel is discussing conditions in Prussia his work naturally throws light 
also upon the finances of the German Empire. This is a valuable contribution 

to the study of the economic development of Germany before the War. 

W. O. HENDERSON. 


Re-adjustment in Lancashire. By members of the Economics Research Section, 
University of Manchester. (Manchester University Press. 1936. 4s. 6d.) This 
clear and compact study not only describes the special problems of Lancashire, 
but throws a wider light on the mobility of labour and the location of industry. 
In 1936 the Lancashire Industrial Area still held a quarter of a million unem- 
ployed ; in this study of the conditions and the by-products of such immobilis- 
ation of labour there is much to suggest factors at work in earlier periods of 
regional recession. The authors examine concisely, but with the range of know- 
ledge which co-operative inquiry affords, the facts of the case: the ties which 
bind the worker to his home; the extraordinarily small proportion of the 
unemployed who, with the best of openings elsewhere, would be capable of 
transfer ; the uses and limitations of the Labour Exchange ; but also the growth 
of employment in expanding industries, and the injection of new enterprise. 
The second half of the book is devoted to policy ; it examines the possibilities 
of self-help and state help, and pays special attention to two districts, that of 
mining around Wigan and that of weaving in the north-east, whose high 
unemployment and dependence on one trade demand the attention and the 
facilities now accorded to a Special Area. 

E, H. PHEtrs Brown. 


G. WeEcGENER. Das Deutsche Kolonialreich. (Potsdam: Akademische Vet- 
lagsgesellschaft m.b.H. 1937.) 

D. WESTERMANN. Beitrage zur deutschen Kolonialfrage (Veréffentlichungen des 
Deutschen Instituts fir Aussenpolitische Forschung, Band I. Essen: Essener 
Verlagsanstalt. 1937.) 

These two volumes are representative of a number of books recently pub- 
lished in Germany on the colonial question. The first, by Professor Wegener, 
is a popular, well-illustrated, survey of the rise and fall of the German colonial 
empire. As is common in Germany nowadays considerable stress is laid on 
German activity overseas before Bismarck’s establishment of the colonial 
empire in 1884. Adequate attention is paid to the economic side of German 
colonisation and there is a welcome attempt at impartiality in dealing with con. 
troversial topics. The second book, edited by Diedrich Westermann, is a 
collection of seven papers by different authors who write on various aspects of 
the German colonial question. Students of economic history will be interested 
in Professor Thorbecke’s brief survey of Germany’s share in the exploration and 
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mapping of Africa and in Dr. Weigelt’s discussion of the resources of Germany’s 
former colonies. He argues that owing to the short period during which she 
held the colonies Germany had no time to develop them fully and that since 
the war the Mandatory Powers have not developed them to the same extent as 
their own colonies. Some of Dr. Weigelt’s estimates of the possible future 
production of raw materials in the former colonies appear to be merely guesses. 
His last section on the question of how Germany would find the very large 
capital necessary for the full economic development of the colonies, if she were 
to recover them, is unconvincing. It may be added that both Professor Wegener 
(p. 170) and Herr Karlowa (in the first paper of Westermann’s volume, p. 16) 
give misleading accounts of the neutrality clauses of the Congo Act of 1885. 


W. O. HENDERSON. 


JoHANNES Murer. Wirtschaftskunde von Deutschland. (Leipzig: Verlag Hans 
Buske. 1936. RM 6.) Professor Miller has produced a brief but important 
survey of the economic structure of modern Germany. It is clearly written 
and is illustrated by useful maps and tables. The statistical information comes 
mainly from the population and industrial census of 1933. But since the 1933 
census was taken at a time of severe unemployment, the figures used to classify 
the inhabitants of various regions according to their occupations are those of the 
1925 census. Careful attention is paid both to the geographical and to the his- 
torical factors which have influenced Germany’s economic development. The 
book is divided into two parts, each of which is provided with an index. 
The first part is a general survey of Germany’s economic structure as a whole. 
The two most important of its seven sections deal with agriculture and industry. 
Particular attention is paid to the problem of the location of various agricul- 
tural and industrial activities. The second part describes the economic structure 
of Germany according to regions. It should be observed that the regions do 
not necessarily correspond with the administrative divisions of the country. 
A table is given on pp. 79-80 to explain the area covered by each region. Pro- 
fessor Miller’s work gives the student an accurate account of certain aspects of 
Germany’s economic position at the time of the rise of the National Socialists 
to power. For developments in the last three years reference may be made to 
Mr. Donaldson Rawlins’ report on Economic Conditions in Germany to March 1936 
(Department of Overseas Trade). 

W. O. HENDERSON. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE OPEN FIELDS.’ 
By C. S. Orwin. ; 


Y interest in the open fields began when I went into 

Lincolnshire in the practice of my calling as a land agent, 

and came upon the open arable fields which still persist at 
Epworth, West Butterwick, Haxey and I think in some other 
parishes of the Isle of Axholme. Slater’s book was published a 
yeat or two afterwards, and through him I was introduced to 
Seebohm, Maitland, Vinogradoff and all the classics on the open 
fields. In 1912, I went to Oxford, where I was within an hout’s 
tun of the open-field parish of Elmstone Hardwicke, to which I 
used to take my pupils before it was inclosed, in 1915. More 
recently, my wife and I have had access to the estate records of 
Laxton, and other exceptional facilities for studying open-field 
farming in that parish. 

I read the classic historians as an agriculturist and a land agent, 
and considered from that angle I found quite a number of things 
for which they provided no explanation, and others for which the 
explanations offered seemed to me unsatisfying. If I might 
generalise, I would say that they have considered the problem of 
the open fields as that of communities already far advanced from 
the primitive state and concerned to establish some constitutional 
order, whereas I have considered it as the attempt by hungry men 
to find the best way by which to maintain themselves from the 
land. 

Thus it follows that I have some difficulty in accepting all that 
I read about the different field systems which are said to have been 
developed in different parts of the country. On the theory that 
men were using the land to get the best living they could from it, 

1A paper read at the joint session of the Annual General Meeting of 
the Economic History Society and the Annual Conference of the Historical 


Association, January 1938. 
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it is quite easy to understand how the nomad graziers settled down 
to some form of cultivation; how, when land was plentiful, men 
exploited the fertility stored up in natural grass by cropping 1t, and 
then left it to recover while they ploughed fresh bits; how the 
increase of numbers necessitated a more conservative use of the 
ploughlands, and the two-field system emerged ; how this evolved 
into the three-field system as farming technique developed; how 
this, in turn, came to be associated with farming in closes, so that 
you found farming in common and farming in severalty going on 
side by side; and how, finally, the common farming gave way 
altogether, so that even in places like the Isle of Axholme, in 
Lincolnshire, Eakring, in Nottinghamshire, and Westcote, in 
Gloucestershire, where farming on inter-mixed strips may still be 
seen, all other traces of common-field customs have gone. But 
all of these changes, whether in the evolution of complete three- 
field farming or in its break-up and decay, must have proceeded 
variously in different places, and I suggest that wherever you find 
evidence of open-field farming and at whatever date, it is sufficient 
to assume that you have got the three-field system at one stage or 
another. I cannot see any necessity for supposing the great variety 
of field systems which, for example, Gray describes. 

To turn now to the fields themselves, I was struck, very early in 
my reading, with the inadequacy of the descriptions given of the 
planning of the open fields. Maitland, Vinogradoff and almost 
evety writer since has spoken of them as if they were consciously 
laid out in the great patchwork of strips and furlongs as we see 
them in such maps as have survived, and these writers suggest 
that the individual strips were then allotted to freeholders and 
tenants in rotation, to secure that everyone had his fair share 
of the good and of the less good land. Here is Maitland— And 
whence, we must ask, comes that system of intermixed strip- 
holding that we find in our English fields ? Who laid out those 
fields ? The obvious answer is that they were laid out by men who 
would sacrifice economy and efficiency at the shrine of equality.” 
I wonder if it is? It presupposes a community, considerable in 
numbers, settling somewhere, marking out the land necessary to 
sustain them into three great fields, subdividing each field into 
furlongs and each furlong into strips, and then allocating the strips 
in rotation. Think what this means. A land agent must also be a 
land surveyor, and I doubt if there is a qualified land agent in the 
kingdom, and I am sure there is no farmer, who, given 1,000 acres 
or more, most of it probably under scrub, could proceed to lay it 
out in the multitudinous divisions of the open fields. Even to 
measure off an open field sufficient for a community of a few 
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families would present some difficulty, when it is remembered 
that they were not rectangles but that local topographical condi- 
tions necessitated every sort of shape. And what about the allow- 
ances which would have to be made for the steep places, the stony 
places, the wet places occurring inside the area, which could not be 
cultivated, and for the roads and common ways giving access from 
the village homesteads to every furlong in the field ? The furlongs 
themselves could only be planned after levels had been taken, so 
as to ensure that ploughing would follow the fall of the land in 
order to get the surface water away. I do not know what evidence 
there is for supposing that the Teutonic invaders, or whoever it 
was who brought open-field farming to this country, had the 
technical knowledge and equipment necessary for work so highly 
skilled as this. To me, the suggestion is quite unacceptable, and I 
go back to Seebohm, whose explanation of the open fields is 
specifically rejected by nearly every later writer, to find the only 
theory which seems to meet the conditions. 

Seebohm’s suggestion is that the allocation of strips followed 
automatically upon ploughing. He did not elaborate it very far, 
but I believe you will see at once how satisfying it is. It is the only 
explanation which does not involve the difficulty of elaborate field 
surveying ; and it is the only one which allows for the growth of 
the village community. Supposing three ‘“‘ Saxons ”’ decided to 
settle down on a certain spot. Each would have the same purpose 
in life, namely to grow sustenance for his family. The farming 
equipment, the technical knowledge and the labour strength of 
each would be the same. So it follows that all of them would be 
engaged the year through upon the same work at the same time. 
Each man would set out in the autumn to plough for winter corn. 
If each had a team, they would mark out a day’s work for each, 
side by side, on the land nearest to their homes, and at the end of 
the day, there would be three strips side by side. Next day, they 
would mark out three more days’ work, and at the end of it each 
man would have two strips, not side by side, but separated from 
each other by those of his neighbours. 

This seems to me the commonsense way in which a community 
would go to work under a common urge and with a common 
technique. Seebohm hit upon it in some Welsh laws describing 
co-atation, where the oxen of the big team were contributed by 
different villagers, while the plough belonged, perhaps, to another, 
and the ploughman and the driver may have contributed their 
labour. There it is laid down that the first strip should be allocated 
to the ploughman, the second to the owner of the plough irons, 
the third to the owner of the sward ox, the fourth to the owner of 
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the sod ox, and then to the owners of the other oxen, in rotation. 
But the principle applies equally well whether you conceive of a 
community each member ploughing with his own team, or all of 
them combining in composite teams, or a community some of the 
members of which have their own teams while the others makeup 
composite teams. It is an explanation, I suggest, that satisfies all 
the conditions. The members of the community go to plough, 
side by side, during, say, October and November and thus is 
evolved the winter corn field. Then they would take land near the 
village on another side and plough, side by side, again, whenever 
the weather allowed, say up to the end of March, and thus they got 
the spring corn field. Again, they would take other land and 
plough it, side by side, during the summer, and there they had the 
fallow field ready for next season’s winter corn. The practice 
allowed for the growth of the community, for so long as there was 
unoccupied land, fresh villagers would rob no one by joining in 
with their oxen to make additional plough teams. It produces 
both the fields and the furlongs within them without the applica- 
tion of the land surveyor’s elaborate art. The fields are the land 
that the village teams can plough in due season. The furlongs are 
blocks of strips, the number of which in each is determined partly 
by the need for access, but mainly by the need for drainage. When- 
ever the fall of the land changes, the direction of the ploughing 
must be changed also, and a new furlong begins. It makes access 
easy, for roads can be continued and cross toads or common 
headlands can be left as furlong is added to furlong. It satisfies the 
constitutional historians in that it provides automatically for an 
equal distribution amongst the community of the good and of the 
less good land. Lastly, setting out the ploughland in day’s works 
and ploughing it with teams working side by side, is still the 
practice to-day, in any large field on any large farm in England, 
where horse teams are still in use. 

Seebohm’s theory has found one supporter, and a weighty one, 
in Dr. G. H. Fowler. Suggesting that it is “ safer to look rather in 
the direction of practical utility than political theory,” he says that 
he has found no evidence to support a distribution on asupposed 
principle of equality, whereas co-operative ploughing demanded 
that the field be ploughed from one end to the other, not first a 
sttip here and then a strip there, to secure economy of time and 
labour. 

Seebohm, however, was tesponsible for an error which has been 
petpetuated by everyone, apparently, who has described the open 
fields, again with the exception of Dr. Fowler. Seebohm tells us 
that strips were divided one from another by balks of unploughed 
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turf. To an agriculturist this seemed so highly improbable as to 
call for investigation. In the Axholme parishes, at Laxton and at 
Eakring, where strips still exist, and at Elmstone Hardwicke 
where they existed until 1914, there is no trace of such balks. 
Moreover, if you scan the tens of thousands of acres of grassland 
which show the ridge and furrow formation of ancient arable 
farming in various parts of the country, again there is no suggestion 
of dividing balks. An examination of Seebohm’s own authorities 
shows that they provide no teal evidence for these balks of 
unploughed turf. Divisions between strips in the sources quoted 
by him are nothing more than the furrow, two slices wide, made 
where adjacent occupiers meet and throw the outside furrow slices 
_ of their strips each of them inward on to his own land. Where turf 
balks are specifically indicated in his references, they ate not strip 
divisions but common ways of access and divisions between 
furlongs. Seebohm quotes from Péers Plowman the lines : 


“ Now is Perkyn and his pilgrimes to the plow faren 
To erie his half acre holpyn hym manye 
Dikers and delvers digged up the balkes . . .” 


He talks of “its unconscious truthfulness of graphic detail.” But 
if these balks were boundaries, why dig them up ? Certainly they 
were dug up, but they were not strip partitions and though their 
purpose is quite clear I have not time to explain it now. Nor is 
there any parallel for Seebohm’s balks in the French open fields. 
Marc Bloch tells us of the “ mangeurs de raies,” who stole furrow 
slices from their neighbours’ strips. After all, what useful purpose 
would be served by a balk of unploughed turf, that the open 
double furrow would not serve ? Think of the waste of land, some 
to per cent. of the field. And what a breeding ground for weeds 
and pests. The Laxton farmers laughed at the bare suggestion. 


Now I should like to turn from open fields in general to the 
Laxton open fields. Records for modern times begin with a map 
and terrier prepared in wonderful detail in 1635. This delineates 
and numbers every strip and close, and all of them can be turned 
up in the Terrier. The Terrier is a mine of information. It takes 
the parcels in numerical order as they appear on the map, giving 
the occupier, or the owner if a freeholder, the number of lands if 
atable, or of doles if grass, and the acreage. Closes, demesne lands 
and woodlands are all included and there are more than 3,000 
consecutive entries. Then follows a rental of the manor, with the 
names of the tenants and a description and extent of their holdings. 
Lastly, there is a register of the tenants and freeholders, each name 
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being followed by the numbers of parcels as they appear in the 
map, which they occupied or owned, whether in open fields or 
closes. © 

About a hundred years later, the Terrier was annotated to record 
the inclosure of the common meadows, the clearing and inclosure 
of some of the woodlands, some exchanges and purchases of free- 
holds, and the creation of four small inclosed farms from certain 
closes on the boundary of the manor and from some of the remoter 
furlongs of the open fields. 

About a hundred years later, again, there is the Tithe Map and 
Award, and to-day, after the passing of another hundred years, 
there is the Estate Rental and the Ordnance Survey. Thus, from 
1635 onwards there are four very complete pictures of the state of 
the manor at hundred-year intervals. 

These pictures are filled in by a very fine series of Court Rolls, 
beginning in 1651, and continuing to the present day with hardly 
a gap. They consist of Suit Rolls, the proceedings of the Court, 
and the Jury’s Presentment Papers. 

There are many other records, the byelaws of the jury, parish 
officers’ accounts of all sorts from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the tithing books of the vicar from the same date, a great 
number of conveyances, leases, and other legal documents, maps, 
and so forth. It is a wonderful example of what may be hidden 
in the muniment rooms and offices of the great estates, and in 
vicarage houses and church chests. 

I can pick out only one or two of the more interesting things 
which are to be learnt from them, and the first thing is the res- 
ponsibility of the Manor Court both for the social and agricultural 
life of the manor right up to the end of the eighteenth century, and 
for the control of farming in the open fields right up to the 
present day. A little reflection shows that the maintenance of open- 
field farming must have been entirely dependent upon the main- 
tenance of the authority of the Court. On the enclosed farms of 
to-day, farming is regulated by agreements between landlord and 
tenant. The course of cropping, the maintenance of buildings, 
ditches, fences, etc., and all other questions are matters of con- 
tract. Any neglect of the tenant, such as failure to fence or to scour 
his ditches, affects no one but himself and his landlord. But in the 
common fields, it might affect the whole body of commoners. A 
land’s end not fenced on a roadside might admit passing livestock 
to play havoc with everybody’s crops, and a land’s width of a 
be ena not scoured might flood the strips of a dozen other 
people. 

The meticulous supervision needed could not be exercised by 
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the lord’s servants, and if the arrangements at Laxton were typical, 
the responsibility devolved not upon them but upon 2 jury of 
freeholders and tenants, appointed annually by the Court, upon 
which everyone of them seems to have served in turn. Whatever 
may have been the practice in other places, the Laxton Court Leet 
and Court Baron from 1651 onwards has been no mere formal 
institution. The record of essoigns, the fealties, the election of 
officers, were matters of routine, and they ate recorded year by 
year in the same forms of words by the lord’s steward. But the 
Jury elected from the people was a living institution, intervening 
to regulate the economic and social life of the community by a 
system which required personal service from each man at frequent 
intervals. The administrative officers were drawn from the com- 
munity, and the various offices rotated amongst its members. 
The decisions of the jury recorded by the Court were no mete 
stereotyped forms or repetitions; they made their presentments 
in their own hand and phrase, with vividness and spontaneity ; 
they assessed the appropriate fines without fear or favour. The 
flexibility of the administrative machine was insured by the powers 
of the Court to make new byelaws, year by year, and to vary the 
old ones, to a degree that is impossible in an agricultural com- 
munity controlled, instead, by ancient customs or laggard statutes. 
A custom is not a custom until “ the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary,” and a statute never reaches the Statute Book 
until long after the need for it has arisen. The byelaws of the 
Laxton Court could be, and they often were, made and varied 
evety twelve months. They extended to questions of agricultural 
policy affecting the whole community, as well as to matters of 
detail in which only individuals were concerned, and the emphasis 
was always changing to meet changing needs. Their administra- 
tion cost nothing to the law-abiding. 

At Laxton, the jury inspect each field once every three years, 
just after it has been sown with wheat. Boundaries are checked, 
and missing boundary stumps are replaced; offences, such as 
ploughing too far, not scouring ditches, not tidying up the lands’ 
ends where they abut upon a common way of a common grazing, 
leaving manure or lime on the same, and so on, ate noted, and in 
due course offenders are presented by the jury and fined by the 
Coutt. 

Perhaps the best example of the control of farming by the 
Laxton jury is provided by the regulations made for the grazing 
in the common arable fields. This had become very valuable in 
many places by the seventeenth century, when the growth of popu- 
lation had pushed arable cultivation to the point at which the 
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gtazing was severely restricted, but I had not tealised how much 
actual grass, apart from the grazing of the stubbles, was contained 
in many open fields. The Laxton fields were roughly 450 acres 
each and I suppose there are not many parts of the country where 
you could find 450 acres in one block all of it fit for the plough. 
‘At Laxton there were considerable tracts, known as sikes, amount- 
ing in the three fields to eighty-two acres, which had to be left in 
grass. Then there were the highroads, with their grass verges 
bordering the fields, the occupation roads, the common ways and 
common balks, traversing them in every direction, which were 
further sources of grass. So valuable were they, that regulations 
-wete made and strictly enforced by the jury for grazing them. 
While the corn was growing, only horses and cattle could be put 
on them, and these had to be tethered. Some were reserved for 
stallions, others for mares and foals, others again for oxen and for 
cows. Presentments for offences against these regulations are 
morte frequent than for any others in the seventeenth century. 
“ Tethering his mare and foals on the horse sike, 1s.—tethering 
oxen on the horse common, 1s.—tethering his horse so as he eat 
William Hunt’s corn, 10s.—taking his horses loose through the 
corn field, 1s.,” are some typical presentments. The grazing rights 
were stinted, and though they could be sublet, this was only 
permitted to people within the manor. “ Bringing beasts out of 
other parishes into our Open” was awarded an unusually heavy 
fine. 

Some time in the first half of the eighteenth century, the trouble 
occasioned by tether grazing in the corn fields led to the abandon- 
ment of the practice. About 170 acres of woodland had been 
reclaimed for grazing and the problem was not so acute. Instead, 
the sikes and roadsides in the corn fields were put up to auction 
evety year, to be let to the highest bidder for mowing, the 
proceeds, which in some years have exceeded £200, being divided 
amongst the freeholders pro rata. 

Control of the grazing in the fallow field, on the stubbles and on 
the aftermath of the common meadows was equally rigid. The 
dates on which stock could be turned on and those by which they 
must be driven off were laid down in the byelaws, and men were 
constantly presented and fined for breaches of them. In 1663, for 
example, “‘ putting his beasts in the corn field before the corn was 
led forth, 1s. 6d.,” and in 1850, “‘ eating commons before crops 
removed, 20s.” 

Apart from offences connected with grazing, trouble in the 
open fields arose most frequently from straying stock and 
encroachments by cultivation. “ Being a common destroyer of 
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corn with his swine, 2s. 6d.”—“ Mare and ass trespassing in corn 
fields, 2s.”—* Horses getting into our Open, 2s. 6d.” And 
cultivation offences—“ ploughing beyond the mearstone, 6d.”— 
“encroaching on commons by ploughing, 5s.”—“ ploughing one 
furrow of grass, 2s.” It may be noted that almost all these cultiva- 
tion offences are for encroachments upon the grass verges, sikes and 
toadways, not for ploughing away their neighbours’ strips. Marc 
Bloch’s mangeurs de raies were unknown at Laxton. 

The conclusion to which we have come is that the open fields 
could never have come into being apart from the sanctions of the 
Manor Court or of whatever preceded it in the evolution of social 
administration, just as the Court became a superfluity and an 
anachronism with the inclosure of the open fields. 

Another matter to which I should like to refer is the opinion, 
expressed so generally by writers in the eighteenth century, that the 
open-field system was inefficient and wasteful. If you read Arthur 
Young, and many others, you are astonished not only that the 
system survived so long, but that it ever existed. They have 
nothing good to say for it. What I would suggest is that it was as 
good a system as could possibly have been evolved for the purpose 
for which it was intended. It was evolved in an age when the only 
purpose of farming was self-supply. It continued through long 
ages during which this was still the main purpose, and it was not 
until the growth of the industrial market provided opportunities 
for farming for profit that the more enterprising spirits found 
themselves handicapped under the restrictions imposed by the 
common system. ; 

This system, nevertheless, had more elasticity than is sometimes 
realised. To begin with, the extension of the open fields had given 
place to the creation of closes when more land was needed for 
cultivation, probably before the sixteenth century, and there had 
been voluntary inclosure of parts of open fields. In many manors 
the proportion of farming in severalty was considerable. Apart 
from this, although farming in the three-course rotation was 
tigidly enforced, the open-field farmers found scope for a good 
deal of self-determination in the spring corn field—the bean field 
or the breach field, as it was sometimes called. All manner of 
crops, in fact, were taken during this course, just as they still are 
to-day at Laxton—beans, barley, oats, tates, peas, clover, every- 
thing, indeed, except toot crops, which could not be harvested 
before the field was broken for common grazing. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that the condition of the common pastures and 
of the stock upon them was any worse than upon the inclosed 
farms, except where the control by the manor court had broken 
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down and stints were exceeded and byelaws regulating the class 
of stud animals were ignored. Writing so late as 1784, Marshall 
described a ram of the “ true, old, Leicestershire sort” as ** some- 
thing between a sheep and a goat,” with other uncomplimentary 
details. Leicestershire was not a county at that time with much 
open field;-and the poor quality of the livestock on the commons, 
so much condemned by eighteenth-century writers, was charac- 
teristic of all the livestock of the county at that time. 

For the balance of national advantage, it was necessary that the 
open fields should go, but the history of Laxton shows very 
clearly what the industrialisation of agriculture has cost the 
English countryside, both in loss of economic opportunity for its 
workers, and in the loss of the sense of personal responsibility in 
the village community for its social institutions. 

In England to-day, there are three landless labourers for every 
farmer. In Laxton open fields there are very few wage labourers 
and most of them have some land and common rights conferring a 
degree of security and a chance of economic advancement which no 
other system can give. The right to an acre strip in an open field 
makes the labourer a corn grower and gives him something to sell. 
Moreover, it gives him the right to put twenty sheep on the 
stubbles and to keep them on the fallow field for the rest of the 
year. An acre of land inclosed is no equivalent, for it would be 
useless either as a corn-growing unit or as a stock-carrying one. 

Again, the government of the open fields is a pure democracy, 
for everyone sooner or later has personal responsibility for it. 
Until about a hundred years ago, the parish officers and the jury, 
all of them selected from the homage, had wider powers still, 
including the relief of the poor by the overseers, the maintenance 
of public order by the constable, and the repair of the highways. 
The control of farming is now dictated by Agricultural Holdings 
Acts, Marketing Boards and the contract of tenancy. The other 
voluntary services are centralised in larger administrative units 
under paid officials. In place of attendance at the Court, of sharing 
in the responsibility for the regulations made by it, of serving either 
as a parish officer or as a member of the jury responsible for the 
administration of the regulations, all that the agricultural worker 
can do to-day is to hold up his hand at a parish meeting or to make 
a cross on a ballot paper. Small wonder if his attitude, thereafter, 
is one of complete detachment or of unconstructive criticism. 


To sum up, I have tried to suggest in the points that I have 
selected for comment : 


First, that local variations in the open fields do not indicate 


——————— 
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_ different systems, but rather one and the same system at different 


stages of progress or decline. 

Second, that, in Dr. Fowler’s words, we should look for the 
otigins of the open fields in the direction of practical utility 
rather than political theory. 

Third, that prevalent notions about the structure of the fields, 
the occurrence of dividing balks, for example, call for recon- 
sideration. 

Fourth, that the farming system as well as the social life was 
controlled by public opinion expressed and enforced by the 
Manor Court. 

_ Ffth, that there are no grounds for thinking that the open- 
field system of farming did not serve the country well. 

Sixth, that, on the contrary, its breakdown was due to the needs 
of the industrial rather than of the rural community, and that the 
latter has suffered definite loss of economic and social advantage by 
inclosure. 


INVESTMENT AND THE GREAT 
DEPRESSION. 
By W. W. Rosrow. 


“‘T am never weary of preaching in the wilderness ‘ the only very 
important thing to be said about currency is that it is not nearly 
as important as it looks.’ ”»—ALFRED MARSHALL.? 


I 


HE period from 1873 to 1896 has been known in economic 
history as the Great Depression. Although the trade cycle 
ebbed and flowed through these years,” they were characterised 

by a set of persistent secular trends. Among these were a fall in 

industrial profit margins and in the rate of interest as measured by 
the yield on fixed interest securities, by the yield on industrial 
equities, by the rate at which new flotations were made. Industry 
and finance wete conducted in an atmosphere unsatisfactory to 
entrepreneurs and to many of Lombard Street’s operators. “‘ The 
classes who have the most ample opportunities of proclaiming their 
gtievances ” felt “a great social distress.”* Royal Commissions on 
the Depression and on Gold and Silver sought the causes and 
possible cures for the situation. The almost continuous fall in 
ptices, a proximate cause of reduced profit margins, was widely 
analysed and prescribed for by politicians, economists, men of 
business and finance. Only the post-Napoleonic era and the recent 
depression stirred a comparable amount of economic controversy. 

It was immediately recognised, however, that the Great Depres- 
sion was not an extended cyclical contraction. Output and real 
wages continued to move upwards at a rate only slightly less than 

that in the expansive mid-Victorian days, from 1850 to 1873. 

Marshall, the Economist’s editors, Giffen, both sets of Royal Com- 

missioners, and most other serious commentators were awate of 

the limited meaning that could be attached to the word “ depres- 
sion” in this context. Nevertheless the appellation has stuck. 

Historians are aware that output rose, and that real wages advanced 

rapidly, but the aura of discontent remains. 


Mr. H. L. Beales, in an article in this journal (October 1934), did 


* Memorials to Alfred Marshall, 1925, p. 375, in a letter to James Bonar. 
* The economic system reached a peak in 1873, slumped to 1879, rose to an 


Bacio peak in 1882-3, slumped to 1886, reached a peak again in 1890, slumped 
to 1896. 


° R. Giffen, Essays in Finance, “ The Liquidations of 1873-6,” 1882, p. 119. 
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much to dispel some of the haze which still overhangs the period.! 
He emphasised once again its highly progressive character andthe 
extent to which the term Great Depression is a misnomer by stan- 
dards of output and real wages. There is no further need to pursue 
the unhappy eh ot to give the lie to the melancholy entte- 
preneurs and bimetallists of the ’eighties. The Great Depression 
was not a depression. But what was it ? 

A treading of the Economist, the Bankers’ Magazine, and the evi- 
dence and reports of the Royal Commissions reveals a set of secular 
trends affecting every section of the economic system: a widening 
gap between the Bank and money-market rates, a fall in all rates of 
interest, a fall in equity prices, a shift in the direction of long-term 
investment away from foreign, towards home channels, a fall in 
ptofit margins and prices, an increase in output and teal wages. 
These are the facts the economist-historian must attempt to relate 
and explain. They dominate the years from 1873 to 1896. But they 
ate all evident by 1886. The data in the following account will be 
drawn roughly from the first decade of the period. 

Explanations of the Great Depression have been determined by 
competing analyses of prices: the monetary analysis and the 
approach through supply and demand. From the first causal 
emphasis has depended on the method employed. The monetary 
petspective viewed prices as a fraction relating “ money ” and 
“commodities.” The fall from 1873 to 1886 was explained as 
an increase in “ commodities” with the amount of “ money” 
stagnant.2 Money theorists pointed to a failure of the gold stock to 
increase at its previous rate and to the large new gold demands that 
accompanied the widespread movement to a single standard. They 
never investigated in detail the process whereby a gold shortage 
might have affected individual prices: they never ascertained 
whether bank deposits, the most important part of the circulating 
medium, showed the assumed contraction.? Occasionally they would 
be forced to admit that the mechanism of the money market and the 
interest rate must have been called into play if a gold shortage were 


1“ The ‘ Great Depression’ in Industry and Trade,” pp. 65-75. 

2 For a diagrammatic representation of this view, Sir R. Giffen, Economic 
Inquiries and Studies, 1904, Vol. I, p. 214, “ Recent Changes in Prices and In- 
comes Compared.” 

3 J. T. Phinney, after examining the influence of gold on prices through the 
banking system as assumed in the arguments of Hawtrey, Kitchen, Cassel, and 
Layton, concludes : ‘“ Between variations in gold production and variations in 
the rate of growth of the most important part of the circulating medium, there 
seems to be almost no correlation that is assumed by all studies of the problem 
of price trends that deal in terms of gold and prices alone.” (“ Gold Production 
and the Price Level,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1933, p. 677:) 
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to reduce prices.1 But they remained, whenever possible, on the 
level of quantity theory homilies. Analyses of this type usually 
emerged with causal emphasis on the gold question and bias 
towards a bi-metallist remedy. | 

The approach through supply and demand was an extension to 
general prices of the conventional analysis of an individual market. 
Its advocates mustered enormous evidence attesting to new 
methods and machines, cheapened transport costs, new raw 
material sources, and increased competition. They tended to depre- 
cate the alleged monetary forces. They insisted, in short, that 
individual cost curves had fallen far and shifted to the right: 
that the average cost of producing a given output had decreased, 
and that diminishing returns—tising marginal costs—set in at a 
further point, requiring a higher level of demand to yield rising 
ptices. They found in the case of each market no residual movement 
to be explained after its unique conditions were examined.? No 
monetary factor was required. Their motto might have been Mar- 
shall’s, “‘ Gold has behaved very well.’ 

Since the ’eighties there has been little advance in the literature 
relating to this problem. The accepted view, if it can be defined, is 
one which combines but does not relate the two explanations given 
above : prices fell because of cheapened costs and foreign competi- 
tion, but there was a “‘ monetary factor.” The accounts of Sir 
Walter Layton and Mr. Crowther, of Dr. Clapham, of Mr. Cole, of 
Mr. Beales fall into this category.* These are directly in the line of 
the Economist and Marshall. Both stressed the increased productivity 
of industry as the primary cause, but added that the gold shortage 
was “felt a little in the Bank parlour.”® Marshall gave a slightly 
larger place to gold than the Economist, which attacked any explana- 
tion which assigned to it more than a slight frictional importance. 

An examination of the weekly reports reveals that the money 


1P. B. Whale has pointed out that the two “ crucial” assumptions under- 
lying the classical view of bullion movements were that general changes in 
incomes and prices only occur as a result of changes in the volume of circulation; 
and that such changes are brought about by changes in discount rates and thus 
changes in the process of saving and investing in particular countries. (“ The 
Working of the Pre-War Gold Standard,” Economica, 1937, pp. 18-19.) 

* The account of D. Wells (Recent Economic Changes, 1889) was of this type. 
See also N. Pierson, Principles of Economics, 1912, Vol. I, Pp. 384-94, for an 
analysis of Wells’ method and application of it to the silver question. 

3 Memorials, p. 68. 

4 Sir W. Layton and G. Crowther, An Introduction to the S tudy of Prices, 1935, 
Chapter VIII, pp. 81-102; J. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern 
Britain, Vol. I, pp. 338-9; G. D. H. Cole, British Trade and Industry, Past and 
Future, 1932, Chapter V, pp. 77-97; H. L. Beales, op. cit., especially pp. 74-5. 

° Official Papers of Alfred Marshall, 1926, p. 128 ; Economist, 1885, pp. 687. 
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market was well insulated from such pressure as foreign demands for 
bullion might have exerted on the Bank rate, and that the move- 
ments of long-term capital supply and demand can be explained 
without reference to forces emanating from the short-term market. 
None of the major characteristics of the Great Depression can be 
traced to a restricted response from the banking system. The pre- 
vailing tendencies in the short-term capital market, on the contrary, 
were towards abundant supply, with rates insensitive to changing 
demand conditions, and a restricted demand in several important 
branches—notably inland bills and Stock Exchange speculation. 
This fact, and a vatiety of institutional developments, seem to 
account for the gap between Bank and market rates. Neither the 
bullion shortage thesis nor more explicit propositions about the 
supply of loanable funds can be employed to explain the secular fall 
in commodity prices, interest rates, and equity prices ; nor can they 
account for the peculiarly depressed outlook of entrepreneurs, their 
complaints of over-production, or the failure of prosperity in the 
early ’eighties to attain full employment. 

The bias of economic theory until quite recently has focused 
attention on the price problem as something apart. Current 
analyses of output as a whole tend to distribute emphasis dif- 
ferently. Price movements are considered as a result of logically 
more profound changes in the system. General theories promise an 
explanation that relates the capital markets to the commodity 
markets. They give access to price and production problems 
“‘ without finding ourselves sometimes on one side of the moon 
and sometimes the other.”!. The framework of general theories 
seems to tesolve the dilemma of the dual approach to prices which 
has persistently harassed commentators on the Great Depression. 

Mr. J. M. Keynes sets forth the conditions of supply under 
which the quantity theory would hold in the short run :? 


. assume (1) that all unemployed resources are homogeneous and 
interchangeable in their efficiency to produce what is wanted, and (2) 
that the factors of production entering into marginal cost are content with 
the same money-wage so long as there is a surplus of them unemployed. 
In this case we have constant returns and a rigid wage-unit, so long as 
there is any unemployment. It follows that an increase in the quantity of 
money will have no effect whatsoever on prices, so long as there is any 
unemployment, and that employment will increase in exact proportion to 
any increase in effective demand brought about by the increase in the 
quantity of money . . . the Quantity Theory of Money can be enunciated 
as follows : “ So long as there is unemployment, employment will change 


1 J. M. Keynes, The General Theory of Employment Interest and Money, p. 292. 
2 Idem., pp. 295-6. 
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in the same proportion as the quantity of money, and when there is full 
employment, prices will change in the same proportion as the quantity of 
money.” 


He then modifies the formal assumptions under which this would 
hold with a series of observations about actual markets, concluding: 

.. . the increase in effective demand will, generally speaking, spend 
itself partly in increasing the quantity of employment and partly in raising 
the level of prices . . . we have in fact a condition of prices rising 
gradually as employment increases. 


This structure links the monetaty and supply-demand analyses of 
prices. The shape of short-run supply curves forces modification 
in the concept of a price rise proportional to the monetary increase. 
Mr. Keynes indicates the complexity of the problem by tracing in 
detail the price consequences of increased monetary demand under 
alternative conditions. The importance of the elasticity of supply 
(i.e. the extent to which increased output necessitates higher prices) 
emerges from this argument, as it does from the more recent account 
of Mr. Haberler.1 But movements in the cost unit are not simple, 
not do they lend themselves to general dogmatic statement. 

The Keynes theory of prices proceeded under the assumption 
of a fixed state of equipment and technique. A purely short-period 
view, however, is not appropriate to historical analysis. It is of the 
essence of investment that it change the state of resources, equip- 
ment, and technique. The construction of new equipment is indeed 
time-consuming. The inauguration of a piece of investment does 
not coincide with its amalgamation into the capital stock of the 
system, and this has obvious importance. It is, nevertheless, un- 
satisfactory to assume that the period of gestation is always longer 
than the cycle, or even half the cycle: that the investment of one 
cycle or expansion only effects supply curves in its successor. “ If 
we assume a sufficient interval for the quantity of equipment itself 
to change, the elasticities of supply will be decidedly greater 
eventually ”?; “ eventually ” certainly falls within the range of the 
period under discussion. 

In the present investigation of the relation between investment 
and prices, supply and demand conditions in the markets where 
particular prices are determined will be observed. In so far as 
possible the sources and shifts in demand will be investigated, and 
telated, where feasible, to the direction of new investment; the 
state of supply (i.e. the shape, position, and movement of particular 
supply curves) will be similarly related to previous investment, 


*G. von Haberler, Prosperity and Depression, 1937, Pp. 186, 209, 255-6, 267, 
282-3. 2 Keynes, op. cit., p. 300. 
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whether within the same cycle or its predecessor. A satisfactory 
account of the Great Depression demands a focusing on the rela- 
tion between the character of investment and prices. Changes in 
costs, demand, and investment have received much discrete his- 
torical attention. Any claim to advance must arise from a study of 
their inter-connection. 

_An increase in investment affects costs in two ways. First, even 
in the relatively short period, the increase in the effective quantity 
of money (MV) tends to bring into play inelasticities of supply. 
The considerations enumerated by Mr. Keynes may make for rising 
ptices almost from the outset of recovery, and certainly in its later 
stages. In cyclical analysis the fact of rising prices in most periods 
of expansion has caused great attention to be given to the effects 
of new investment on demand. Second, in the long period— 
“ eventually ”—investment tends to lower costs. If a strong secular 
downward movement in prices seems to run through cyclical 
fluctuation in employment and output, if one cannot establish the 
existence of chronic depression, a prima facie case exists for the long- 
run influence of investment on costs and prices. | 

In general, the extent to which prices rise in any period of expan- 
sion depends on the relation between the rates at which supply and 
demand schedules shift and change their shape—the extent to 
which resources and fixed capital equipment have been expanded 
and are being expanded and the monetary demand increased. 
Factors affecting both supply and demand may be influenced by the 
character of the new investment supporting expansion. For Britain 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century a world-wide railway 
boom was likely to produce a greater rise in prices than a boom 
depending on mote widely spread channels of internal enterprise. 
On the side of demand large-scale rail-iron orders created almost 
immediately rising prices in that industry. They also placed great 
ptessute on the iron and coal-mining trades, where output was 
subject to severely decreased returns as full employment of labour 
and immediately workable mineral deposits approached. Capital- 
goods’ prices and the general level moved up rapidly as the peak 
came close. On the side of supply new railroads did little in the 
coutse of expansion to reduce costs, although when built they 
helped substantially to reduce the element of transport cost in the 
price of British imports.1 Other types of cost-reducing investment 
might be pursued in a boom thus inspired, but their effects would 
almost certainly be countered by the heavy pressure on inelastic 
supplies of capital goods. 


1See Layton and Crowther, op. cit., pp. 89-90, on the manner in which 
American railway building affected the price of wheat. 
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In a boom less singly inaugurated, in which new investment fol- 
lowed several directions, involving some reduction of costs in the 
relatively short period, different price results might be expected. 
The spreading of initial demand through a large number of chan- 
nels would tend somewhat to put off the appearance of “ bottle- 
necks,” or at least those inelasticities associated with a sudden and 
large-scale increase of orders in a single branch of trade. The fact 
that individual units of new investment would be smaller and 
capable of being postponed would probably make for more elastic 
demand schedules, and a less easy road to higher prices. A rise in 
price was more likely to lose customers if they consisted of a dozen 
joint stock companies and local corporations in Britain, than a 
single optimistic railway contractor operating in the United States 
or Russia. Railway builders are at the mercy of their original 
decision to construct. A very great change in prices or expectations 
is required to persuade them to halt. But when capital-goods’ 
demand arises in smaller orders, for smaller units of investment, the 
total demand will almost certainly be more sensitive to upward 
pticerevisions. Finally, the fact that the average period of gestation 
of new investment would be shorter would make it more difficult 
to maintain the phase of optimism before expectations were belied. 
It would tend as well to lower costs even within the compass of the 
expansion period. 

This analysis is by no means a complete explanation of the dis- 
parity of price movements in the two booms, 1868-73 and 1879-83. 
It provides, however, a rough framework for more detailed enquiry. 

Assuming constant tastes and money incomes, an end to wars, a 
stable population, and no new lands to be developed, one would 
expect to find an economic system in which prices fell steadily in 
tesponse to intensive cost-reducing investment. An assumption of 
this kind underlies Mr. Durbin’s conception of equilibrium.? It is 
reasonable that the placid community garner the rewards of its 
abstinence (ignoring the effects on saving of a fall in its price) in a 
tising state of welfare achieved through ever lower prices. 

Entrepreneurs and financiers in this community, however, could 
be counted on to complain bitterly of their position. The expected 
yield on new investment would fall, dividends would drop, and 

1 A. C. Pigou, Industrial Fluctuations, 1929, pp. 90-2 and 230. 

> What Everyone Wants to Know About Money (edited by G. D. H. Cole), 
Chapter VII, pp. 253-79 (“ Money and Prices”’). See also Keynes, op. cit., 
pp. 306-9. The assumption that the rate of interest will necessarily fall in a 
stationary state has been in recent years a subject of much controversy. The 
proposition has been by no means universally accepted. It conforms, however, 


to the view taken here of the Great Depression ; and has been therefore em- 
ployed as a background for the historical exposition. 
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Stock Exchange operators might find it difficult to arouse interest 
in speculation. Fixed capital would be re-valued downward. One 
might expect also an appearance of the bogey of over-production. 
Optimum output would be at a constantly further point. The 
amount of output produced under decreasing costs would increase. 
Should this relative growth in the proportion of fixed capital be 
world-wide, the atmosphere of ovet-production would be accentu- 
ated, trade restrictions encouraged. The elasticity of demand 
cutves for home products would increase with the efficiency of 
foreign competitors: the British producer would have over him 
constantly the threat of orders transferred abroad if prices were 
raised. Barring monopoly tactics competition within the country 
~ would also become more severe. If output continued to fluctuate 
cyclically the long-term tendency to falling prices might dominate 
periods of expansion as well as contraction. Normal inelasticities 
of supply and expectations of them would operate against forces 
which might, in net, yield stagnant or even falling prices ina boom. 

These cryptically stated hypotheses will be tested against the data 
of the Great Depression. Corroboration will proceed along two 
lines. The extent to which new British capital investment shifted 
from foreign to home channels will be examined, and its partial 
analogue in the reduction of costs in various of the principal 
industries. These sections will not give a consecutive historical 
account, but will attempt to evaluate the net changes in the first 
decade of the period. The relation between investment and prices 
will then be traced through the cyclical phases from 1868 to 1886. 


I 


Statistics of new capital issues and of joint stock enterprise supply 
by no means complete data of new investment. Capital goods’ 
ptoduction indices are perhaps the best indicators for cyclical 
analysis. Total capital estimates, such as Mr. Paul Douglas’ com- 
pilation,! are useful in judging long-term movements. The figures 
for new issues and company flotations do, however, give some hint 
of the direction investment is taking, as well as its relative increase 
and dectease. The years 1870-5 and 1880-5, 1873 and 1883 are 
approximately comparable phases of cyclical movement. The 
relative amounts of new British enterprise at home and abroad are 
roughly revealed by the following figures ? 

1“ An Estimate of the Growth of Capital in U.K., 1865-1909,” American 
Journal of Economic and Business History, August 1930. a é 

2 All figures have been reduced to 1900 = 100. Sir William Beveridge, 
Unemployment, 1930, Pp. 42-3, column 6. C. K. Hobson, The Export of Capital, 
1920, p. 223. P. Douglas, op. cit., pp. 679-80. 
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(1900=100) 


(Statistical Abstract) (Beveridge) (Hobson) 
Average annual number Average annual capital per Average annu al 
new joint stock head new joint stock capital issues in U.K. 
companies registered companies registered 
1870-5 1880-5 1870-5 1880-5 1870-5 1880-5 
21°6 31°2 55°9 92°6 18-7 23°6 
(Hobson) (Douglas) (Douglas) 
Average annual Relative total capital Estimated total 
capital export invested overseas capital in U.K. 
1870-5 1880-5 1875 1883 1873 1883 
176°5 82-1 §5°4 62°7. 58-9 76-6 


However inaccurate these statistics may be, however limited the area 
of new investment they may covet, however dubious any quanti- 
tative statements drawn from them, they do attest to a shift away 
from capital export towards new investment at home. 

The changed direction of investment was, quite consistently, 
accompanied by a fall in rates of interest. Labour-saving machinery 
is not generally expected to yield as high a return as railroads or 
gold mines. This is indicated by the following figures :? 

Rate on bankers’ Yield on Index of fixed Index of indus- 


best three Consols interest securities trial securities 
months’ bills. percent. prices (1900=100). prices. 
G(s oss 4°70 coe 81-5 84°3 
1879 =i 2°14 3°08 85°5 58°90 
E883; sax 3°22 2°96 9I°5 61-8 
1886... 2°33 2°97 93°0 58°7 


The money rate showed some cyclical fluctuation ; the Consol rate 
was influenced from 1883-6 by special factors affecting govern- 
ment credit; the advantages of a fixed yield increased steadily ; 
industrial dividends, actual and expected, fell with important 
interruption only in the short-lived speculation of 1879-80. 
Generally the evidence attests overwhelmingly to a fall in the 
abstraction called the rate of interest. 

Giffen had said in the ’seventies : “In the course of time, if the 
taste for foreign investment does not revive, the capital and labour 
employed in making articles for export will be turned to the produc- 
tion of articles for consumption and investment at home.’? The 
changed direction of investment was in fact accompanied by a 

_\ The rate on three months’ bills is from A. C. Pigou, of. cit., p. 399; the 
yield on Consols is calculated from the annual average price; the securities’ 
indices, with the base year shifted, are those of K. C. Smith and G. F. Horne, 


“An Index Number of Securities, 1867-1914,” Memorandum No. 47 of the 
Royal Economic Society, June 1934. 
2 Op. cit., p. 121. Although exports continued to rise the balance of trade 


was immediately sensitive to the decrease in capital export, fulfilling the true 
sense of Giffen’s prophecy. 
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tapid refinement in the capital structure of British industry ; while 
the tail makers, who had benefited so largely from the-capital 
exports, were forced to look to other lines. New machinery, 
methods, and supplies of raw materials created a virtual revolution. 
The pressure of falling prices, the increase in foreign competition, 
the abundance and cheapness of funds should all have tended to 
encourage capital export. But the failures of the middle ’seventies 
had eliminated many of the most important borrowers, while 
lenders grew cautious. The market for high-risk foreign issues all 
but disappeared. A graphic, though extremely crude, indicator of 
the direction which new capital investment was taking are the 
Economist advertisements. The last pages of each issue were devoted 
to seductive notices for the investor. In 1873, bonds for the 
Turkish Government, waterworks for St. Petersburg, railroads for 
Montevideo, banks for Mexico, gold mines for Peru were in order. 
By the ’eighties new steam engines, three-furrow ploughs, insur- 
ance companies, Appleby’s cranes and engines, Bush’s Concentrated 
Fruit Essences, Smith and Coventry’s Labour Saving Machine 
Tools, and Galloway’s Boilers command the stage. 

The secular development of savings institutions and habits, 
aided by the rise in real incomes, helped the home investor. Funds 
were easily available for safe ventures. The daring of investors 
varied, of course, with the stage of the cycle, but the experiences of 
1873-7 seem to have chilled issuing houses and private lenders to 
the exciting types of foreign securities which had dominated 1870-3. 
Such new foreign issues as appeared were for more stable govern- 
ments (there was a decided-shift towards colonial investment, 
especially in Australasia) at steadily falling interest rates. The 
character and means of investment were described by Goschen in 
1885 :} 

Those gentlemen (the bimetallist inflationists) have their wish now ina 
certain sense. They have capital at two per cent. There seems to be no 
dearth of capital... . With regard to cheap money . . . it appears to 
me it is not only the traders and the manufacturers who are complaining 
(because of falling prices and profit margins), but that other capitalists find 
it exceedingly difficult to find a good return for their capital. The colonies 
are borrowing at four per cent. and less whereas they used to be borrowing 
at six per cent. Corporations are borrowing more cheaply than they were 
ever able to borrow before. The borrowers, steady borrowers, sober 
borrowers, have an extremely good time of it, and what is the meaning 
of this cheapness of capital? I think it means that the savings of the 
country have gone on increasing, while there has been more prudence in 
selecting the securities into which they were put. Foreign loans used to 

1 Addresses on Economic Questions, 1905, pp. 198-200, “ The Prospects of 
Trade,” 
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carry off a large portion of our savings, but the Income Tax returns show 
that the profits derived from foreign securities have scarcely increased 
during the last few years. Savings are being used in another way. Never 
before has there been so keen a desire on the part of the whole community 
to invest every reserve shilling they may have in some remunerative 
manner..There is a competition between men who have a few tens of 
pounds and a few hundreds of pounds to put them into business, and into 
business they are put. Joint-stock enterprise has swept up all these avail- 
able resources. Like a gigantic system of irrigation it first collects and then 
pours them through innumerable conduit pipes right over the face of the 
country, making capital accessible in every form at every point. 


The fact that investment showed a tendency to turn inward 
during the Great Depression might be expected to have ramifica- 
tions on the supply-demand conditions of specific markets. On 
both sides, it will appear, there were forces making for lower 
ptices : cost curves shifted down and to the right, demand curves 
for patticular firms and British industries became more elastic. 
A given output could be more cheaply produced, home and foreign 
competition became increasingly severe. Two sets of questions 
will be asked of the data. First, over a period of years, did the 
expected secular trends exhibit themselves in specific markets ; can 
those trends be associated with the shift in the direction of invest- 
ment which has already been established ? Second, can the charac- 
teristics of the cyclical phases 1868-73, 1874-9, 1880-3, 1884-6 
be similarly related to the type of new investment pursued and to 
the effects on industry of this investment, previously investigated 
over a longer period ? 

It is unnecessary to recount at any length the technical develop- 
ment in British industries during the ’seventies and ’eighties. 
Economic historians have told its story fully as an institutional 
development. It is important here to select evidence from the more 
important industries to illustrate the character of the process. To 
that end the iron, coal, and cotton trades will now be examined. 

Changes in the demand for British iron and steel in the decade 
following 1873 may be summarised as follows : 


1. A decreased demand for rail-iron and rail machinery, 
except from the colonies and South America. 

2. An increased demand for the building of machinery and 
ships. 

3. A moderate net increase in foreign demand for iron and 
steel generally. 

4. An enormous increase in the demand for steel. 


It is Dr. Clapham’s opinion that “ the remarkable maintenance of 
the output of puddled iron during the decade 1873-83, in face of 
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competition from the continent and the open hearths, and in spite 
of the abandonment of iron railway by all great companies-before 
1879, was due principally to a great expansion of the demand for 
iron plates and angles in ship-building.”! This development is 
illustrated by the production figures from a group of malleable iron 
producers in the north-east : 


(in thousand tons) Plates Angles Bars Rails Total 
1873 = as saan 66 44 79 324 614 
1876 Soar yl ses itty 72. 53 88 108 421 
1878 ae ise nea. evil 88 738 22 422 
1880 aa Sais eee 3 Ley 93 71 27 508 
1883 Be a oe AZO 134 81 3 658 


Total railway iron and steel production did not fall everywhere to 
this disastrous extent. Although the intervening yeats were dark 
indeed, there was an increase in railway metal produced from one 
cyclical peak to the next, from 897 thousand tons in 1873 to 1,051 
in 1882.° Since the price of iron fell 60 per cent. in this decade, 
money earnings from the production of rail iron were much 
decreased.* 

The growing importance of machinery to the iron trade is shown 
by these figures of the comparative value of machinery production :5 


(in £ millions) 
Loi sek LO 
1879... 7°73 
EO03 cess 13-4 


If a rough price corrective is applied (Sauerbeck minerals index, 
I900=1-00), they become : 

1893.3. 7G 

1879... 10°8 

1883. ..... 19°8 


Bell commented that “ these figures justify the assertion that the 
engine and machine builders are very important customers of our 
iron works . . . and that the use of iron is extending into those 
requirements of life which are, it may be expected, less liable to 


1 Op. cit., p. 61. See also Sir Lowthian Bell, Statement Relating to the Iron 
Trade, Second Report, Commission on Depression, Appendix A, p. 330 (pamphlet, 
p. 42). Bell’s statement appeared originally as a pamphlet. Page numbers of the 
pamphlet are given in the minutes, enabling more precise reference. 


2 Bell, op. cit., p. 18. 3 Idem., p. 27. 

4 The prices of iron fell as follows : 
Cleveland pig. Haematite. 
1873 109s. 2d. 156s. od. 
1883 43s. 5d. 56s. 7d. 


5 Bell, op. cit., p. 27. These figures include machinery produced for export 
as well as home consumption. 
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those excessive fluctuations which have marked the progress of 


railways.”? . 

Total British export of iron and steel (including machinery 
teduced to terms of pig bars) was 3+9 million tons in 1873, 5°6 in 
1882.2 At the bottom of depression, in 1878, the total was 3-0. 
Of this amount there was a general evenly spread increase of about 
-4 million tons in the sale of iron and steel pig iron bars to indus- 
trial nations. In the purchase of manufactured iron (railroad, bar, 
angle, bolt, and rod) a remarkable shift occurred in which the 
colonies, South America, and other semi-developed areas supet- 
seded Germany, France, Belgium, Russia, and the United States as 
Britain’s most important customers.® 

From 1878 on, steel became increasingly important in the ship- 
building industry.4 At the same time steel was superseding iron as 
rail material. The substitution of steel for iron had, among others, 
these two effects on demand: steel competed successively in many 
uses with malleable iron ; the longer life of steel rails made, over a 
petiod of time, for a relative fall in rail replacement orders.* The 
production of steel by the basic process rose from 20 tons in 1878 
to 179,000 tons in 1884; while the difference between Cleveland 
and imported haematite iron prices fell from 21s. 5d. to 7s. 11d.? 
The consumer of steel owed much to Messrs Gilchrist and Thomas. 
Steel rails, which had been sold for £12 1s. in 1874, were marketed 
for {4 5s. ten years later. 

In the iron industry, as elsewhere, there were also numerous 
economies through the use of new methods and machines. Bell 
concluded that “the improvements which have been applied to 
production are such that it is difficult to compare costs with those of 
former times. To produce a ton of pig something like 20s. only is 
expended in wages’: and wage rates rose of wetfe maintained. 
Mt. I. T’. Smith estimated that “ the labour on a ton of rails is not 
half what it was when we first began to make rails.”® In finished 
as well as intermediate iron products this trend is evident. In the 
manufacture of steel files, for example, cutting machines were 
introduced, requiring two skilled operators, throwing out of 
employment six to eight men, who, “ instead of working as skilled 
artisans, became labourers.”’!° 

While this revolution in the techniques of production proceeded 
in Britain, world output was expanding rapidly. The relative fall 


1 Bell, op. cit., pp. 22 and 155. 2 Idem., p. 28. 

* Foreign trade supplements of Economist, January of each year. 

4 Bell, op. cit., pp. 20-4. 5 Idem. 8 Idem. ” Idem., pp. 17 and 24. 
8 Second Report, Commission on Depression, 1955-9. 9 Idem., 3648. 
1° Idem., 1156-81, 1198-1204, 1274-82 (S. Uttley), and 1448 (J. Dixon). 
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in British foreign lending did not check the growth of capital goods 
industries elsewhere. The United States, Germany, Belgium, and 
France all tended to free themselves from dependence on the 
British semi-monopoly of the early ’seventies. In 1873 Britain 
produced 44-7 per cent. of the world’s pig iron, in 1883, 40-5 per 
cent.; British production for 1873 (1870=100) was 110°1, 154°9 
for the world—in 1883, 143-0, 239+1 for all other countries. 
Although British iton exports continued to rise in quantity, 
although Bell could proclaim England “ still without peer as a 
producer of iron and steel,’ the semi-monopoly days of 1871-3 
were over, and the profit margins that had accompanied them. The 
threat of foreign competition, and the occasional appearance in 
Britain of German cutlery or German girders was sufficient to watn 
producers that costs must be cut and prices kept low if their share 
of world production were to be maintained.? 

Mote generally the significance of the world extension of facili- 
ties lay in the resultant increased elasticity of supply. The boom of 
1871-3 had stimulated the opening and extension of iron works. 
This “ undue extension,” wrote Bell, “justified, perhaps, at the 
moment, over a term of years, was more than the world required.” 
Full employment of resources became harder to attain. Price- 
cutting resulted wherever price-fixing did not 

Although wage rates in the iron industry actually rose in this 
decade,* iron producers were relieved by the steady fall in the price 
of coal. Sauerbeck’s index number for the price of coal was 145 in 
1873, 82 in 1883.” A third of the coal output was consumed in iron 
ptoduction. The latter industry was extremely sensitive to price 
movements in coal.§ A 44 per cent. drop in its price facilitated the 
difficult transition to new methods and new demand conditions in 
the iron and steel markets. 

Foreign competition did not constitute a problem to the coal 
industry. Even in neutral markets there was little perceptible 

1 Bell, op. cit., p. 58. 2 Second Report, 2371 and 2373. 

3 Bell, op. cit., pp. 62-4, and Second Report, 2369 (I. T. Smith). 

4 Idem., pp. 165-6. Speaking of excess capacity, T. E. Vickers said (Second 
Report, 3533-4), “‘ the duty in the past has fostered the building of these works, 
these works are there, and must be kept going. 3533. Ata profit? Ata profit 
or no profit, they must be kept going.” 

5 For classic testimony on the factors making for monopoly see I. T. Smith’s 
statements on the international rail ring, Second Report, 2271-89. The impulse 
arose in this case from the existence of excess capacity and cut-throat competi- 
tion after the short American railway boom of the early eighties had ended. 

8 See Bell’s testimony, Second Report, 3648. 

7 The Course of Average Prices, 1908, p. 65. 

8 For discussion of this relationship, see Economist, 1873, p. 187. 

9 Second Report, 3025-6 (J. D. Ellis). 
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opposition. Competition among British producers, however, was 
severe. Between 1871 and 1875, 1,401 new pits were sunk: “ The 
cause of depression, I think,” answered John Ellis,t “ is the large 
number of pits which were sunk immediately after that excitement” 
(1871-3). The element depriving coal operators of their profit was 
“4 demand not so great or nearly so great as the supply in our 
district, and therefore the selling price is lower,’ or as one pro- 
ducer agreed, “a competition between our coal producers to get 
tid of their surplus stock.”* The demand for coal increased steadily 
as the process of world industrialisation proceeded. The rise in 
British coal production was only slightly interrupted even in the 
yeats of worst depression. 

' The expansion of iton and coal resources and improved tech- 
niques and labour efficiency applied, helped to produce a fall in 
ptices throughout the capital goods’ industries. In each branch of 
trade this reduction was accentuated by its own technical develop- 
ments. In many places machine tools superseded the skilled artisan. 
Machinery was sought as a means of escaping the tyranny of money 
wages that could not be reduced. Everywhere “the growing 
depression stimulated invention of labour-saving devices.’’ 

The British cotton industry also underwent great technical 
improvement and expansion, producing the constant bogeys of 
price-reducing competition and falling dividends. Output of yarn 
rose (I900=100) from 76-7 in 1873 to 82°3 in 1883, piece goods’ 
exports from 69:2 to 90-2; the Sauerbeck textile index (1900= 100) 
fell from 156-1 to 106:1 in the same years. As in the case of iron 
the rate of increase was slower than on the continent and in the 
United States. The proportion of cotton consumed is given by the 
following figures :* 


Great Britain Continent United States 
1871-5 ... 47°2 32°9 19°9 
1881-3 ... 39°9 35°9 24°2 


Within Britain, as well as abroad, capital was pouring into new 
ventures. Three hundred and seventy-three new cotton com- 
panies, with a nominal capital of {20-4 million, were floated 


1 Ellis was chairman of John Brown & Co., and also chairman of the South 
Yorkshire Coal Association, Idem., 3002-16. 

2 Idem., 3083. 3 Third Report, 12, 310 (J. B. Simpson). 

* Bell, Second Report, 2689. See also D. Wells, op. cit., pp. 364-70. 

° For good general statement, Wells, op. cit., p. 184. 

els Ellison, The Cotton Trade of Great Britain, 1886, p. 100. In 1882-3, how- 
ever, Britain was still far ahead of any other nation in per capita cotton spun 
with 41-8 lb. per head; next was the U.S. with 18-7, and Switzerland with 
17°30 (Idem., p. 147). 
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between 1873 and 1883.1 The many mills erected in the early 
eighties were built at a cost of from 20 to 30 per cent. less than 
those of 1874-5,? and thus competed more easily in home and 
foreign markets. New machinery and methods were widely intro- 
duced, to which (in the case of Oldham) Ellison ascribes entirely 
the reduction of costs and the possibility of profitable production 
at lower prices. Mr. G. T. Jones estimated that money costs in the 
Lancashire cotton industry fell from 114°8 in 1873 to 84:6 in 1883, 
real costs from 108 to 106.4 If a ten-year moving average is taken 
of real costs, the downward trend is more apparent than in the 
annual figures. In the decade 1870-80 Mr. Jones estimated that 
teal costs fell at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

In statements before the Royal Commissioners, cotton repre- 
sentatives universally attested to a chronic “ over-production.’’® 
That output could only be sold at a falling price was the witnesses’ 
chief complaint when pressed for definition. A consequent falling 
yield on fixed capital was accepted “ for the simple reason that it 
might have cost them (the operators) more to have stopped the 
works than it cost them to keep them going.” There is little 
doubt that the supply curves of the British cotton industry conform 
to the general pattern. 

On the side of demand, the secular growth of teal income 
produced steady increase. When the quantity of cotton exports 
were examined contemporaries found little of which to complain.’ 
Severe competition was felt only in the case of the Indian mills.® 
American and German tariff barriers were a hindrance, and a 
growth of cotton industries within them. But in 1886, writing of 
sales abroad, Ellison was able to proclaim :1° 


There is scarcely a nook or a corner in the habitable globe where the 
products of the spindle and looms of Lancashire do not find a market, 
although in some of the more civilised countries special efforts have been 
made to hinder, or altogether prevent, the import of British yarns and 
piece goods. The industry and ingenuity of our spinners and manu- 
facturers, and the ability and enterprise of our merchants, have enabled 
them, more ot less successfully, to compete with their rivals abroad, even 
where the latter have had the protection of exorbitant import duties ; 


1T. Ellison, The Cotton Trade of Great Britain, 1886, p. 135. 2 Idem. 

3 Tdem., p. 139. 4 Increasing Returns, 1933, p. 115. 5 Tdem., p. 199. 

8 Second Report, see especially, 4294-6, 4419-33, 4478-85 (S. Andrew and S. 
Taylor) and 5127-30, 5215-46, 5257-8 (J. Mawdsley) and 5314-5 (G. Lord). 

? Idem., 5229 (J. Mawdsley). 

8 See, for example, Ellison, op. cit., pp. 149-62. 

® For a more depressed picture of cotton in 1886, see Second Report, Appendix 
A (6), pp. 368-9, in which T. Stuttard condemns the “ unscrupulous and 
barbaric ” competition of Indian mills. 40:0)... £ib.5 Ds 150: 
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while in respect of the business done with the open markets of the world, 
Manchester almost monopolises the trade in cotton goods. 

The answer to the dilemma of over-production lay, it was felt, in 
the opening up of China, Asia, and Africa, which, Ellison believed, 
might be “a second India to Lancashire.” 

This relative over-development of fixed resources can be traced 
to almost every large British industry—shipping,’ paper, chemical, 
and textiles other than cotton.2, Evidence before the 1886 Com- 
mission affirmed an increased amount of capital invested, a decreased 
net return, an increased volume of trade, a stagnant or proportion- 
ally lesser increase in the gross value of trade.° 


Il 


No attempt has been made to give a complete historical account 
of British industries in the first decade of the Great Depression. It 
has been sufficient to indicate the extent to which developments in 
specific industrial markets are consistent with the general frame- 
work relating investment and prices. The chronicle of cost- 
reducing investment is far from complete; but it will have been 
sufficient here to show the shift to the right and lowering of supply 
cutves: the shift to the right, but growing elasticity of demand 
curves facing particular firms and British industries. These meant, 
simply, falling prices and profit margins, despite rising output ; 
and the rigours of severe competition. 

Questions of monopoly tactics and the net effect of trade barriers 
have not been developed. They may be tegarded, from this 
limited perspective, as an effect of economic developments, not a 
cause ; although they did have significant consequences in several 
markets. But measured against the sweep of forces developing 
from 1873, they ate of minor importance. They heralded, however, 
the beginning of the crystallisation of British capitalism. 

At the risk of some repetition the relation between investment, 
output, and prices will now be ttaced through short periods, in an 
attempt to answer the second set of questions addressed to the 
data. This analysis, including within it the pre-1873 boom, should 
give some insight into the essential differences between the periods 
of rising and falling prices. It may permit also a further isolation 


of the separate effects of investment on supply and demand 
schedules. 


1 Third Report, 10, 065-9 (W. R: Price) and Final Report, p. ix. The fall in 
freight rates had, of course, important influence on the prices of all imports. 

Be Final Report, p. ix, for summary statement on paper, chemicals, and 
textiles. 


$ mitt Pp. 123-9, where the evidence given before the Commission is sum- 
marised. 
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(Note: all statistics 1900=100, unless otherwise indicated.) 
From 1868—71 output tose from 43 to 51, unemployment fell from. 
6+25 to 1-75 per cent. ; but the general price index rose only from 
132 to 133. Within the general index a tendency for the prices of 
minerals and other raw materials to rise is tempered somewhat by a 
fall in the food and textile indices ; nevertheless, until the second 
half of 1871 business widely reported large but unremunerative 
production. Recovery up to that point had encountered no serious 
inelasticities in supply and therefore produced no important price 
advances. Even the mineral index (weighted heavily with coal and 
iron) rose only from 79 to 86, despite a rise in iron and steel exports 
from 59 to 92, of pig iron production from 56 to 74, of coal produc- 
tion from 46 to 52. 

With the settlement of European peace a world-wide boom was 
launched. Orders poured into British works from every direction, at 
home and abroad. An almost classic case of full employment was 
reached in 1872-3. “ Bottle-necks ” appeared, especially in the 
markets for labour and coal. Unemployment was 1-65 per cent. 
in 1871, I-15 per cent. in 1873, yet money wages had risen from 
77 to 89; general production rose only from 51 to 55, while the 
general price index rocketed from 133 to 148. The mineral price 
index moved from 86 to 131, coal output, however, increased only 
from 52 to 56, pig iron output was 74 in both years. 

The rapid increase in demand (i.e. a shifting of demand curves 
to the right, curves which for British capital industries were highly 
inelastic) brought not only a rise in costs and prices, but also a 
reduction in productivity. In.the crucially important coal industry 
new men were inefficient, and labour in general quite willing to 
abstract a part of its reward in increased leisure. There was, in 
addition, some tendency for work to become less efficient, even 
among experienced hands. This may account in part for the failure 
of output further to expand. Essentially, however, the large blocks 
of new investment, undertaken under independent but common 
impulse at the close of the war, were simply too much for British 
fixed capital facilities to bear. 


1 The following material is drawn from a more detailed chronicle of events, 
constructed from the Economist and the Bankers’ Magazine. The price statistics 
ate Sauerbeck’s; the capital goods’, consumers’ goods’, and general pro- 
duction statistics are from W. Hoffman, ‘‘ Ein Index der Industriellen Pro- 
duktion fiir Grossbrittanien seit der. 18. Jahrhundert,” Weltwirtschaftliches 
Archiv, Sept. 1934, pp. 383-98; coal, iron and textile production and export 
figures are from the Statistical Abstract for U.K. given in W. Page, Commerce 
and Industry, 1919, Vol. IL; money and real wages are from Layton and 
Crowther, pp. 265-6; the unemployment figures are derived from Beveridge, 
op. cit., 883-98, pp. 42-3, column 3. 
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Rising labour and raw matetial costs began to cut into the 
profitability of trade, both within the areas of industry directly 
affected by the export boom and outside. Textiles, British railways, 
gas-works—outside the primary atea—complained of narrowing 
profit margins, while only the temporary inelasticity of the export 
demand permitted the capital goods industries to carry on (through 
higher prices) in the face of rising marginal costs. Early in 1873, 
before either of the great financial crises of the year, the turning 
point in iron had appeared. In January, “ prices are rising for the 
present, but as new business is not active, the stronger tendency is 
due rather to a deficient supply than to increased demand.” 
Puddling furnaces in the north and in South Wales were blown 
out in January and February ; the demand for finished iron was 
6c : ree 12 : 

not as good as expected” in April. Export orders for finished 
goods wete being held off in the hope of a fall in prices : “ lower 
prices are still looked for and concessions continue to be slowly 
made. .. .” By the end of the year the demand for railway iron 
had fallen off sharply, the pressure on coal supplies had relaxed. 

‘Reports from the capital industries during 1872-3 show that the 
inelasticity of coal supply was, along with that in various labour 
markets, by far the most serious. Its effects were especially per- 
vasive because of the iron industry’s central position in the boom. 
The high prices of the latter stages of expansion, however, induced 
an enormous opening of new pits as well as an extension of opera- 
tions to less productive coal veins. The danger of coal famine was 
removed for a quarter of a century. Expansion of plant in other 
branches paralleled on a smaller scale that in coal. Although foreign 
issues offered severe competition in the existing state of confidence, 
joint-stock flotations in 1871-3 were on a high level. The main- 
tenance of internal prosperity, the immediate fall in the long-term 
tate, the incomes amassed in the previous boom all encouraged wide 
plant expansion in 1874-5. The great extension and technical im- 
provement in cotton and metals came after 1873 rather than before. 

The general price index fell from 148 to 110 between 1873 and 
1879, general production from 62 to 60; unemployment rose from 
I*2 to 10°7 per cent. The increased productivity represented by 
these figures came in part from the greater efficiency of labour. 
Entrepreneurs did everything in their power to eliminate the laxity 
encouraged in the easy days of 1872-3. In part it arose from the 
extension and improvement of plant that boom expectations had 
helped stimulate. By 1879 many new cotton mills were in opera- 
tion, new coal pits were producing, and despite a strong tendency 
for unit output to rise, the number of blast furnaces had increased 

* Econ, 1873,p.106. *Idem., pp. 74, 106, 204, 235. 3 Idem., pp. 726 and 788. 
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(1900=100) from 147°6 (1873) to 1530. The boom had also 
brought with it new methods and machinery. The period of tela- 
tive recession served only to accentuate the advantages of such 
labout-saving devices. These years clearly show a downward and 
outward shift of supply curves in the major British industries. The 
ptesence of excess capacity in the existing state of demand aided the 
movement to lower prices and lower returns on fixed capital. 
Increased output did not bring increased marginal costs. 

The enormous orders of 1872-3, which had forced the system to 
full employment and virtually pure inflation, had come from abroad 
and had centred on the rail-iron trade. From 1873-9 that source of 
demand fell off heavily. Until the latter half of 1877 the engineering 
and shipbuilding trades helped maintain output. A building boom, 
instigated by a combination of large boom puofits, a falling interest 
rate, and a profound distrust of new issues in the London market, 
gave secondary sustenance. The demand for engineering iton was 
strengthened by the building of new factories and a variety of local 
government projects. The index of capital goods’ production 
actually rose from 55-3 in 1873 to 61-4 in 1877. The export de- 
mand in the latter stages of expansion had been accompanied by a 
relatively small increase in output. Ignoring, for the moment, 
changes in supply conditions, it would not have been startling if a 
relaxation of that demand brought only a minor reduction in output. 

In 1877-8 a variety of factors caused a cessation of home as well 
as foreign investment. Output and employment descended into 
sevete depression. The building boom had ended. The capital 
market was wracked by falling dividends, doubts about the banking 
system, uncertainty over the state of international politics, and high 
money tates. Expectations could not have been worse. There was 
no incentive even to maintain stocks. Business was executed on 
immediate order, materials purchased for hand-to-mouth produc- 
tion. And yet so considerable were the secular forces making for 
increased output that capital goods’ production fell less than 8 per 
cent. from the peak of 1877 to 1879. 

Mr. Colin Clark maintains that periods of increased productivity 
tend to be associated with heavy average unemployment.? There is 
some evidence in this recession of technological unemployment, 
and of considerable short-time. But on the whole the years 1873-7 


1 The change in unit output is illustrated by the fact that in 1873 pig-iron pro- 
duction was 74:1 with 169:5 blast furnaces in blast, 67-4 in 1879, with 123-1. 

2 National Income and Outlay, 1937, pp. 269-73. Clark seems to hold that the 
cyclical peak in the seventies was 1876, that from 1870-6 unemployment was 
low and (because ?) productivity stagnant, that from 1877-85 average unemploy- 
ment was higher and (because ?) productivity rose rapidly. 
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‘were remarkable for the high level at which employment was main- 


tained. Only in 1877 was unemployment over 4 per cent. The 


descent after 1877 is explicable on quite other grounds than the 
frictions which accompany increased productivity. In the first six 
years of the Great Depression it is more probable that the net effect 
of investment increasing productivity was towards greater than 
“ normal ” employment. 

It has been assumed throughout that supply and demand condi- 
tions depended not only on judgment of current conditions, but on 
expectations as well. In the years after the crisis especially, 
expectations of a further fall in prices tended to make purchasers 
keep stocks low, and drive hard bargains. This willingness to post- 
pone purchase produced increased competition among sellers, 
increasingly elastic demand curves facing the individual firm at a 
moment of time. Entrepreneurs, sensing that the price future would 
be even more black than the present, were willing to accept a falling 
return on fixed capital, attempting to improve their net position by 
expanding output and introducing cost-reducing machinery. The 
growth of competition among sellers is almost as common a com- 
plaint as over-production. 

Price movements in the expansion of 1880-3 came in two phases : 
a tise from late 1879 through the first quarter of 1880; an irregular 
decline in most markets to 1883. Prices were 110 in 1879, 117 in 
1880, and 109 in 1883. Production in those years was, respectively, 
60, 71 and 78. The large American rail orders in the last quarter of 
1879 stimulated a rapid speculative rise in output. Stocks were re- 
plenished in expectation of a recurrence of 1871-3 boom conditions. 
But the increase in American purchases was not maintained, the 
expected inelasticities did not appear, and prices stagnated ot fell. 

Recovery in its first phase was based on rail-iron orders. In its 
second phase it derived from a British shipbuilding boom, from 
joint-stock development in Britain, and, to a lesser extent, from 
widespread export increases. Previous and current investment so 
extended fixed plant that increased output was accompanied by 
stagnant or falling prices. So great were the facilities for iron 
production that even the enormous boom in shipbuilding caused 
increased output, but no important rise in price. The first reversal 
of the upward output trend came in 1882, with a fall in exports, 
after the continental crises ; the second, in 1883, when the fall in 
freight rates, and a realisation of the extent to which shipbuilding 
had been overdone, cut short new orders there. Over-optimism 


* Layton and Crowther conclude that, “ looking at the whole period (1873- 
96) there seems to be no evidence that employment was less regular than in pre- 
ceding periods ” (0p. cit., p. 95). 
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on the Clyde was soon corrected and the capital goods industries 
eae Series 


wete immediately sensitive. a 

The failure of prices to rise in the latter three years of expansion, 
the continued narrowing of profit margins, the chronic Stock 
Exchange slump never yielded a general over-optimism. In ship- 
building alone can one trace that reconsideration of expectations 
associated with the normal crisis. Many reports show no realisation 
that output and employment were pursuing a cyclical pattern. 

When the speculations of 1879-80 came to an early halt, the 
business and financial communities settled into passive gloom. 
The joint-stock boom of these years, involving still further plant 
expansion, was not calculated to raise fears of shortage. The in- 
vestor was, mofeover, meeting constant disappointment when he 
tried to escape the regime of falling interest rates in more specula- 
tive ventures. Nor was this disappointment long postponed. 
Booms in Indian and Cornish mines and the electric light industry 
all flickered and abortively disappeared within the expansion years. 

After three years of such recovery in the previous boom large 
capital exports and export demands for capital goods had inter- 
vened. The impetus which had produced full employment and 
rising prices in 1871-3, was no longer available. The character of 
investment had changed and British industry could not again revel 
in the illusion of indefinitely rising prices and profits: in particular 
markets demand curves neither shifted far enough to the right nor 
became sufficiently inelastic to achieve that happy condition. 
Excess capacity and severe competition still dominated the indus- 
trial position. 

Investment at home had supported a substantial part of general 
recovety in 1880-3. Such investment, shipbuilding aside, suffered 
little from false expectations. New issues had been abnormally low 
in 1883, and the capital market actually revived somewhat in 1884, 
declining in 1885, reviving sharply in 1886. There was no steep 
descent to pessimism. Iwo primary deflationary forces operated 
on industry : a decrease in exports and a decline in shipbuilding. 
Production and prices fell off generally : the former (from 1883-6) 
by 8 per cent., the latter by 12. 

The nature of the previous boom, if anything, shortened the 
length of the recession. The first signs of returning confidence 
came late in 1885. There were, generally, no heavy capital losses 
to liquidate. Even the shipbuilding industry felt ready to revive 
after a two-year decline. The revival in capital export which had 
begun in 1879 was interrupted only in 1885. The figures for 1884 
and 1886 were considerably higher than for any years in the previous 
decade. The enticements of the Argentine and the Rand were soon 
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to appeat. Towards the close of 1886 even ptices showed some 
tendency to tise, bringing a breath of optimism to trade reports. 


It is thus concluded that the central causal force in the Great 
Depression was the relative cessation of foreign lending. In other 
terms the-period might be entitled, ““ What Happened When the 
Railways were Built.” Of course, railway building went on, but 
never in these decades on a scale sufficient to dominate the capital 
market and the capital goods’ industries. Savings moved into other 
channels—channels less profitable to the investor. The expectations 
of 1871-3 had encouraged great expansion of plant. Cheap money, 
new invention, and the need to reduce costs carried on the process 
in the decade that followed. The expected marginal efficiency of 
capital declined. 

The whole economic system conformed to the theoretical conse- 
quences of this process. Thete was no increase in the supply of 
labour, comparable to that of capital, and money wages fell but 
slightly. Reduced prices brought the benefits of increased produc- 
tivity to the working man. Wealth was redistributed favourably to 
labour, despite the introduction of much labour-saving machinery.? 
The Stock Exchange was slack. It was forced to perform the pro- 
cess of tevaluing downward the capital equipment of the com- 
munity, as its quasi-rents declined. Business men were harassed 
with falling profit margins and increasingly severe competition. 
Everywhere they began to search for an escape—in the insured 
foreign markets of positive imperialism, in tariffs, monopolies, 
employers’ associations. None of these trends advanced far in the 
Great Depression. But they were symptoms of the central ailment. 
The capitalist was to have a last fling at a rising interest rate in the 
capital export boom of the decade before the war. 

The irritations of the declining yield on capital which accompany 
intensive investment were to reach grotesque intensity in the 
twenty years since the war. In the Great Depression there were still 
outlets for enterprise that yielded a rate high enough to entice the 
private lender. ‘The government was not then forced to assume the 
tole of compensatory monopolist in the capital market ; but the 
lines of future development were clearly forecast. The mid-century 
blandishments of the profit motive had begun to lose their force. 

+ The crucial importance of the end of railway building is emphasised in 


another context by R. Pares, “Economic Factors in the History of the Empire,” 
Economic History Review, 1937, pp. 139-40. 


* See J. R. Hicks’ calculation of the elasticity of substitution of labour for 
capital, based on the distribution of income, The Theory of Wages, 1935, 


pp. 130-3. The statistics of distribution are from A. L. Bowley, The Change in 
the Distribution of the National Income, 1880-1913, 1920, Pnzsy 


SOVIET INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
ENGLISH INTERREGNUM. — 


By CurisTorHER HI. 


ODERN Russian historians have paid a good deal of 

attention to the English civil war period, the so-called 

“English bourgeois revolution.” Their work seems of 
unequal value from the English point of view, because they ate so 
much interested in interpreting the past that they sometimes do so 
on what appears to us inadequate evidence. But as there is a mass 
of material on the subject in English and a lack of interpreters, 
there is a certain interest in studying the Russians on ground where 
Anglo-Saxons fear to tread. The object of this article is to sketch 
the new interpretation of the English revolution which is beginning 
to emerge from their composite labours. 

Soviet historians of the seventeenth century start with a great 
advantage over their English contemporaries. They have a first- 
hand acquaintance with a social order which is a great deal more 
like seventeenth-century England than anything we know; they 
ate only following out the pre-revolutionary tradition of Kovalev- 
sky, Vinogradoff and Savine in concentrating much of their 
attention on land problems, which are as familiar to them as they 
seem obscure and remote to us. : 

The interest of their work lies much more in their reinterpreta- 
tion of familiar facts than in any startling contribution to our 
knowledge of the detailed history of the period. They treat the 
civil war as a conflict of classes. The class in possession was the 
old landed aristocracy and the landed church, sheltered behind 
the landed power of the crown. Attack came from the bourgeoisie, 
opposed to the royal fiscal policy and restrictions on commercial 
and industrial development, and from the progressive country 
gentry, interested in the development of capitalist estate manage- 
ment, anxious to “improve” the backward estates of church, 
crown and unprogtessive landowners. They had capital to invest : 
the national wealth would be increased if they could invest it 
freely. Behind them stood a peasantry prepared to fight against 
the remnants of feudalism and, in London, the small masters 
prepared to fight for free trade. The attack took the form of refus- 
ing supplies to governments which were in financial difficulties 
because, owing to the price revolution, revenue was declining as 
administrative expenses tose. Rather than abdicate, the Stuarts 
were forced to adopt financial expedients which only increased 
the general hostility. Challenged too by the “ liberalising ” 
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common lawyers, the crown tried to assert its authority through 
the prerogative courts, and aspired to build up a standing army. 
Hence the importance of destroying these instruments of abso- 
lutism in the first years of the long parliament’s existence. 
The subsequent split between presbyterians and independents is 
represented by Soviet historians as a struggle between commercial 
and industrial capital, between the moneyed men organised in 
privileged companies and a small part of the landed aristocracy on 
the one hand, and the smaller unorganised middle and petty 
bourgeoisie and the progressive landowners on the other. The 
latter wanted development free no less from the control of the 
London capitalists and from the privileged corporate towns than 
from the king. Some of the smaller masters and prentices, interested 
in preserving the gild order and all sorts of privileges, gave the 
presbyterians their “ mass” backing. In 1648-9 the independents 
put through in a more thoroughgoing fashion “ bourgeois ” 
reforms (their economic policy was really the same as that of the 
ptesbyterians except for its expensive foreign policy), and gradually 
regained the tolerance of the upper strata when it was seen that the 
army gtandees had no intention of carrying out the radical demands 
of the rank and file. As each social group came to power and 
achieved the solution of its own particular economic problems 
it subsequently became conservative, and sought to check further 
revolutionary progress. This stage had been reached by the 
presbyterians in 1645-6, and by the independents with the founding 
of the commonwealth: the protectorate represented reunion of 
the two former allies; and this was finally consummated when 
the forms of the old monarchy were invoked to guarantee the new 
social order. The levellers represented the independent artisan 
masters and peasants, with limited environment, lacking capital to 
expand yet struggling against sinking to wage labourers, con- 
tinually battered in the hopeless economic struggle. Hence their 
puritanism, their biblical demands for the rights of the poor and 
humble. Always at the critical moment, however, they deserted 
their leaders to follow the merchants who supplied them with raw 
materials, products and political ideas. Liberty of preaching was 
necessaty to enable the lower ranks of society to raise those 
questions which the ruling class wanted hushed up. The Scots 
gentty knew well enough in advance what “ religious liberty ” 
would lead to, and warned their English allies against it. Wéin- 
stanley’s use of priests as propagandist educators for his future 
community gives a hint of the sort of function preachers could 
play : the whole religious question was ultimately one of power. 
In whose interests was the preaching to be? The importance of 
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the new model army was that it brought representatives of these 
classes and the peasantry together, and gave them consciousness 
and organisation. But the peasantry hat been split by enclosure 
in which the richer yeomen shared and from which the smaller 
copyholders suffered. 

There were rifts within classes as well as between them. The 
squires particularly occupied a double position—they were hostile 
to the old order, but were themselves landlords, interested in 
enclosing, in keeping the peasantry in their place. This accounts 
for their re-alliance with the defeated cavaliers after they had 
attained their ends: there was a common enemy to fear. Their 
fear of further social revolution held the squires back from com- 
pletely finishing with the old landed order and so destroying the 
economic roots of the monarchy. 1659 marks a series of desperate 
attempts to conserve the republic without social reforms. But 
none of the groups that won power could reunite the interests 
of their class as a whole. Charles Il was the most satisfactory 
heir to Oliver Cromwell if he were prepared to accept the 
revolution. And that is what the declaration of Breda did by 
referring all questions to parliament. “‘ Let the king come in,” 
Harrington had said, “and call a parliament of the greatest cava- 
liers in England, so they be men of estates, and let them sit but 
seven years, and they will all turn commonwealth’s men.” 

These notes, based mainly upon non-research works of Soviet 
historians,! indicate the topics the Russian Marxist is likely to be 
interested in. Before discussing specific research studies, however, 
we must refer briefly to what is the basic Russian narrative of the 
period—Savine’s Lectures on the English Revolution delivered in 
1909, first published in 1924.2 This is a work based on Gardiner’s 
narrative and on the English printed sources available in 1909, 
yet written with a completely new twist. Savine is hardly an 
orthodox Marxist, but he allows much greater weight to economic 
and class considerations than Gardiner. The attack on episcopacy 
he interprets as part of the bourgeois onslaught on the feudal 
hierarchical order, on the great landowners. A new church would 
mean a new state, and this frightened those gentlemen whose 
manner of life was bound up with the old order, and rejoiced the 
burghers and the progressive gentry who frequently represented 


1 The most interesting of these are S. Kunisky, Ocherk istorii angliyskoy 
revolyutsii, Rostov-on-Don, 1924; A. E. Kudravtsev, Velikaya angliyskaya 
revolyutsaya, Leningrad, 1925 ; V. F. Semeonov, Velikaya angliyskaya revolyutsaya, 
Moscow, 1931; N. Lukin-Antonov, Iz Istorii revolyutsionnikh armiy, Moscow, 
1923; S. Volsky, Cromwell, Moscow, 1934. 

2° AN. Savine, Lektsii po istorii angliyskoy revolyutsii, Leningrad, 1924. 
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boroughs in parliament and wete in sympathy with unimpeded 
commercial development. Savine holds that agrarian revolution- 
ism had only been driven underground after 1607 and had con- 
tinued in the hopes of peasants and in the fears of their lords. The 
royal and later the parliamentarian censorship made it impossible 
for social reformers and sectaries to publish more than a few illegal 
pamphlets. Later the concentration of large numbers in the new 
model army allowed propaganda by the spoken as well as the 
written word. But the sudden prominence of independency is due 
not metely to the freer circulation of ideas but to the appearance of 
hitherto inarticulate classes on the political stage and the preaching 
of ideas long familiar to them. The leveller and digger spokes- 
men thought of English history in class terms (“the Norman 
yoke”) which could not have been merely improvised The 
civil war did not create democratic theories: it unleashed them. 
Savine notes the influence of London mobs at critical moments, 
and the guiding hand of parliamentary politicians in the early years ; 
the Strafford case strengthened revolutionary feeling more than the 
abolition of the Court of Star Chamber. Later Londoners learnt 
to advance (and enforce) their own demands, not always to the 
satisfaction of the politicians. Savine shows how both the Heads of 
Proposals and the Instrument of Government provided for an in- 
crease in the county representation at the expense of the privileged 
boroughs, and thus strengthened the influence of the lesser gentry 
and rich yeomen ; but the franchise was not extended downwards to 
the classes whom the levellers represented and wished to enfranchise. 
He defends the reputation of the much maligned Barebones parlia- 
ment, especially its financial competence. The change from republic 
to protectorate he attributes to the exigencies of a military foreign 
policy, Irish, Scottish and Dutch wars, the need to put “ national 
defence” before social reform. Hence his observation that just as the 
University of Oxford féted Oliver Cromwell after the Burford 
shootings, so the London capitalists rejoiced at the dissolution of 
the little parliament. It was the small man in the street who could 
hot raise a cheer for the new protector. This memory of the 
betrayal of the levellers in 1649 and the sharp practice of officers in 
purchasing debentures from their troops he holds mainly respon- 
sible for the class split in the army in 1659, which hamstrung 
it as a political force. Savine attaches great importance to the 
abolition of feudal tenures and the court of wards. The order of 
1646 made all land held by knight service common socage and so 


’ This is elaborated by V. I. Volgin, Istoriya Sotsialisticheskikh Idyey, Part I 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1928), and in an article on Winstanley by V. Stalny in the 
Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences (ION), 1935, No. 1, 
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devisable at will, and made all such tenants secure owners of their 
lands whilst they could still take irregular feudal dues from their 
own tenants. 

These brief illustrations ate intended to show that in approaching 
the seventeenth century, Russian orthodoxy has a specifically 
economic and class approach. On such a foundation it was easy 
for Pashukanis, three years after the publication of Savine’s 
lectures, to proceed to discuss why there was no peasant revolution 
in the English bourgeois revolution (as opposed to the French and 
Russian revolutions, and to the traditions of Wat Tyler and Ket 
in England), and why the general council of the army failed to 
capture power.! The first question he answers by referring to the 
sapping of serfdom in England by a money economy, and the rise 
of a yeoman class, bought over to the side of the bourgeoisie by 
being given a share in the common land and waste at enclosures. 
This accounts for the half-way natute of the English revolution 
and of the restoration. Ireton was right in accusing the levellers 
of wishing to overthrow property, in that their demands meant the 
end of feudal and corporate franchised property ; Rainsborough 
and Pettus were sincere in protesting their respect for “ bourgeois ” 
property. They wanted a “just” division of confiscated estates 
and common lands. Pashukanis discusses the general council of 
the army in the light of the Russian revolution, as an organ that 
might have taken over the government. It had a high degree of 
otganisation, subscriptions and a party chest ; delegates were sub- 
ject to recall when the grandees had corrupted some of those first 
elected. The agitators contemplated arrests by the army council, 
Poyntz was arrested and his army submitted to Fairfax at the in- 
stance of the agitators, and it is possible that Joyce took his orders 
to seize the king from the agitators rather than from Cromwell. 
At least these delegates forced action on the grandees, who in the 
spring of 1647 had been prepared to support the parliament. The 
left wing officers, Pashukanis argues, were those of low social 
otigin—Harrison, Rainsborough, Pride; they formed the instru- 
ment by which the opinions of the rank and file could influence the 
grandees, but also could be used by the latter for the confidence 
trick that was played in November and December 1647. The 
rendezvous of Ware marked the defeat of the levellers ; the dissolu- 
tion of the general council deprived the rank and file of a focal 
organisation. In December 1648, for instance, such a body could 


1H, B. Pashukanis in Revolyutsiya Prava, 1927, No. 1. The latter portion of 
this article is reprinted as “‘ Cromwell’s Soldatenrate” in the Osteuropdische 
Forschungen of the Deutsche Gesellschaft zum Studium Osteuropas, Neue 
Folge, Band 6. 
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have prevented the handing over of the Agreement of the People 
to the council of officers. As it was, even petitions were forbidden at 
that time, and the attempt to revive the general council of the army 
in January 1648-9 was sternly suppressed by the grandees. Many 
agitators then turned careerist. 32 
A more elaborate class analysis of the conflicting groups 1s 
worked out in two articles by A. I. Angarov.! The levellers, he 
considers, stood for “ simple commodity production.” et 2) hoped 
that the destruction of the monopoly companies protected by the 
old regime would be followed by the triumph of small-scale pro- 
duction over large. This “ levelling ” of property in land was the 
basis of their political egalitarianism. They saw that capitalist 
undertakings in land meant the breaking up of small properties, 
and therefore opposed rising capitalism as well as feudalism. But 
they failed to appreciate the inevitability of the squeezing out of 
small-scale commodity production under capitalism, The parlia- 
mentary independents, on the other hand, represented those who 
had already entered on the path of capitalist development, and only 
wanted to clear away obstacles to free investment such as the mono- 
polies and company privileges, and obstructions to the sale of lands. 
The independents made use of the revolutionary ardour of the 
peasantry for their own negative objectives, whilst granting none 
of their positive demands. The defeat of the levellers meant the 
triumph of landlord over tenant, trade over small production, 
central state power over local customary rights. The Instrument 
of Government disfranchised both cavaliers and levellers, and 
centralised the state apparatus of the three kingdoms in the 
control of the executive, itself nominated by the officers. The 
levellers stood for universal (=peasant) suffrage, and the limi- 
tation of parliament from below and through the courts rather than 
from the council of state. But the surviving threat from the 
toyalists called for a centralised army power, in the absence of a 
disciplined party organisation. By the time of the Petition and 
Advice the independents had become a different class. They had 
themselves become large landowners or members of trade com- 
panies, representatives in effect of the City trading bourgeoisie. 
Hence theit reunion with the “ presbyterians.” The price of 
settlement was the limitation not of the power of the protector 
(which had never been absolute) but of the officers’ council. 
Angarov too devotes particular attention to the years 1647-9. 
For the presbyterians (the big trading bourgeoisie), he holds, the 


*“ Constitutional projects of the independents and levellers,” in Revolyutsiya 


Prava, 1929, No. 4, and “The class struggle in Cromwell’s army,” in Sovietskoye 
Losudarstvo i revolyutsiya prava, 1930, No. 4. 
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tevolution was over; for the levellers it was only just beginning. - 
The independents saw that the presbyterians by destroying the 
army, through fear of its social heresies, would imperil the revolu- 
tion, and so sided with the rank and file to defeat the presbyterians 
until a clean sweep had been made of the old order. The grandees 
however kept the army leadership securely in their own hands. At 
Putney the conflict between levellers and army grandees was 
ultimately decided in favour of the latter by the wavering ana- 
baptists, represented by the more democratic lower officers, who 
wanted to preserve unity at all costs. Having brought about the 
sale of lands, the independent game was to keep the old constitu- 
tion and work it themselves. Power, as Harrington saw, followed 
land. The levellers, badly organised at Ware, revolted too late in 
May 1649 after trying, too late again, to strengthen their connec- 
tions with the London leveller populace. Jacobins mangués, their 
Thermidor came before they had won power because they had 
never been determined enough in seizing it. 

A more thoroughgoing research work is that of Professor 
Arkhangelsky on the agrarian legislation of the period Ark- 
hangelsky examined the fate of lands affected by the civil war— 
those of bishops, deans and chapters, crown and delinquents. 
Pointing out that the last were mostly those of the nobility 
and gentry of the backward north and west of England, and 
that the estates of church and crown were notoriously “ unim- 
proved ” and economically backward, he postulates that in the 
desite of the moneyed class to invest its money in land, and to 
cultivate the land to the greater national wealth, we have at least 
a contributory factor helping to bring the civil war about. Many 
of these estates wete heavily mortgaged, but where owners refused 
to sell it was exceedingly difficult in the then state of debtors’ law 
to compel them. The unfit were surviving and excluding those 
whose fitness was proved by fortunes amassed in trade. Though 
the immediate cause of land confiscations may have been fiscal 
there is, he thinks, this deeper social factor underlying. At least 
the fiscal necessity. was opposed for class reasons by the landlords, 
whilst the moneyed men who were interested in access to the 
land did their best to exploit the fiscal necessity. The class struggle 
for Arkhangelsky is not between landed gentry and bourgeoisie, 
but between crown, church hierarchy and the economically 


1§. I. Arkhangelsky, Agrarnoye zakonodatelstvo velikoy angliyskoy revolyutsit, 
1643-8. Moscow-Leningrad, 1935. This is the first of a two-volume work ; 
other chapters are available as articles in the Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences, 
1933, Nos. 1 and 5; 1934, Nos. 4and9; 1935, No. 5, and in Istorik Marksist, 
1937, No. 2. It is hoped that both volumes will shortly be published in English. 
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_backward landlords, on the one hand, and the progressive elements 
in town and country on the other. This he establishes in detail—the 
obstructions raised to bulk sales by the presbyterian majority in the 
lords, the natural protectors of the old order; sequestration and 
composition springing up locally to finance the war and to prevent 
tenants acquiring their landlords’ estates, legalised ex post facto and 
reluctantly by the presbyterian parliament ; the struggle between 
the conservatives and the win-the-wat patty (presbyterians and 
independents) for the sale of estates, compromised temporarily by 
the sale of bishops’ lands; the intervention of the army, which 
wanted church and delinquents’ lands as security for its unpaid 
wages. But the army did not get its way till Pride’s Purge and the 
abolition of the house of lords and the monarchy : then there was 
a spate of sales, dean and chapter lands, royal estates and fee-farm 
rents, delinquents’ lands, royal forests. After the army, the most 
important influence in forcing the land on to the market was that 
of state creditors who were encouraged to “double” on the 
secutity of the land fund. Original creditors, including debenture 
holders, were given certain pre-emptive tights, and by the "fifties 
debentures had been mostly bought up by officers and speculators. 
This was in sharp distinction to the treatment of tenants: they 
were given a thirty-days’ right of pre-emption, but no credit 
facilities ; and in fact the lands went to large purchasers. No gov- 
ernment intervened to check the process of racking rents and evic- 
tion which followed the sales. Long leases on ecclesiastical lands— 
the least improved—were annulled. An ordinance protecting 
“ well-affected ” tenants was often proposed but never passed, 
governments preferring to compromise with the delinquent land- 
lords. By about 1654 the sales were concluded, and the growing 
consetvatism of the protectorate reflects the settling down of a 
“sated ”’ class. The attack on tithes threatened alike the old ownets 
and new purchasers of impropriations, and increased the latter’s 
dislike of the leveller and fifth monarchy groups who demanded 
the abolition of tithes as part of a more democratic agrarian policy. 
After the conclusion of the war the army which was needed to hold 
down the defeated enemy became a financial liability as well as a 
potential social threat. The decimation tax on cavaliers was un- 
satisfactory as a permanent way of meeting the liability, and a 
cheaper solution was found by compromise with the old order and 
a partial restoration in 1660. But it was a restoration of the old 
personnel rather than of the old social system: the time lag had 
been caught up on the backward estates. The land was restored 
(where it was restored) on new conditions, with rents tightened u 
to the market level. This was inevitable, whether the estates had 
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passed through the hands of speculators, buying to “ improve ” 
tents and sell again at a profit; or of bona fide purchasers, who 
had to recoup themselves ; or whether they remained in the hands 
of delinquents, compounding at a half or one-third the value of 
their estates and compelled to squeeze out the last penny; or 
remained in the administration of the county sequestration com- 
mittee, bullied by the financiers at Goldsmiths’ Hall. The general 
effect was the breakdown of traditional relationships, of feudal 
security, of the give and take of custom. Henceforward all ques- 
tions had to be decided by the landlord in the interests of profit- 
ability : otherwise he went to the wall. Yet though the morality 
of the market-place spread to the countryside, the new landowners 
still enforced feudal dues, and thus got the best of both worlds. 
Uncertain copyhold, tithes, and manorial courts, survived. Feudal- 
ism was abolished only when it affected relations between members 
of the upper classes (court of wards, knight service). It was left 
intact when it affected the relations between the new owners and 
their tenants. Like the absence of small purchasers, this is in 
striking contrast to the French revolution, where the defeudalisa- 
tion was much mote radical. 

In a long introduction to a volume of mercantilist tracts, I. S. 
Plotnikov: elaborates a Marxist theory of mercantilism as “ the 
ideology of monopoly trading companies.” Long-distance trade 
was still plunder rather than exchange, still the most rapid means 
of accumulating capital. As the medieval European trade was suc- 
ceeded by colonial trade, so the bullionist theory was followed by 
Mun’s theory of the balance of trade. Money economy succeeded 
barter in international trade. Mercantilism as a theory of balance 
of trade, as a system of trading monopolies, was a compromise be- 
tween the fiscal demands of the state and the private interests of 
individual traders. Trading monopolies existed to control trade 
in the interests of the state because state power was needed for the 
protection of trade. The question then became, Whose state ? 
Mercantilism fitted the age of primary accumulation when the 
plunder of the colonies was the main source of wealth. But it is 
not so much economic theory as economic practice, and has no 
relevance to the real source of bourgeois wealth, surplus value. So 
later, when wage labour was established on a large scale, an under- 
standing that the source of wealth is in the productive process led 
to criticism of mercantilism. Money fetishism had led to the 
regulation of foreign trade : but that was an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of industrial capital. The rise of industrial capitalism de- 
stroyed mercantilism. 

1], S. Plotnikov, Mercantilism, Leningrad, 1935. 
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VIII—THE DECLINE OF SPAIN. — 
By Earu J. HAmitron. 


HE union of Castile and Aragon, the overthrow of the Moslem 

kingdom of Granada, the discovery of America, the conquest of 

Naples, and the annexation of Navatre under the Catholic Kings ; 
the acquisition of Burgundy, Flanders, the Low Countries, Franche- 
Comté, and Milan under Charles V ; and the addition of Portugal, with 
its vast oriental possessions, under Philip II gave Spain the political 
hegemony of Europe and an empire far greater than any other nation 
had ever controlled. Even the boldest proponents of an economic 
interpretation of history would probably hesitate to explain the rise of 
the Spanish empire in materialistic terms; but, despite unsatisfactory 
knowledge of almost every phase of Spanish economic history, it seems 
safe to say that agriculture, industry, and commerce moved forward 
throughout most of the sixteenth century, and that the economic support 
of the empire under Charles V and Philip II was not drawn solely from 
Flanders, Italy, and America. 

The navigation Acts of Ferdinand and Isabella, subsidies for the 
construction and operation of ships meeting royal specifications by the 
Catholic Kings and Charles V, and the maritime problems entailed by 
world dominions gave Spain at least the second largest merchant marine 
in Europe during the reign of Philip II. In fact, with the Portuguese 
fleets included, in 1585 the Spanish merchant marine rivalled, if it did not 
outrank, the Dutch, doubled the German, and trebled the English and 
French. 

Inasmuch as the lag of wages behind prices, the chief cause of industrial 
progress in all countries during the price revolution precipitated by the 
influx of Mexican and Peruvian silver, was considerably less than in 
England and France, Spanish manufactures advanced less rapidly than 
the English and French in the sixteenth century?; but the phenomenal 
growth of all industrial cities, with the virtual doubling of the population 
of such centres as Burgos, Segovia, and Toledo between the censuses of 
1530 and 1594, attests the industrial progress of the kingdom in the 


1 A. P. Usher, ‘‘ Spanish Ships and Shipping in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries,” Facts and Factors in Economic History (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), 
pp. 202-13; Harl J. Hamilton, “Spanish Mercantilism before 1700,” ibid., 
pp. 214-39; Archivo General de Indias, Contratacién, 42-6-5/9 to 42-6-13/17. 

* Vide Earl J. Hamilton, “ American Treasure and the Rise of Modern 
Capitalism,” Economica, November 1929, pp. 338-57. 

3 In an article on “ Prices, Wages, and the Industrial Revolution ” to be 
published this year, I demonstrate that the increase in the supply of capital and 
enhanced business incentive resulting from a sharp advance of commodity 
prices and a notable lag of money wages in the last half of the eighteenth 
century rank as a major cause, hitherto unnoticed, of the Industrial Revolution. 
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; siglo de oro. It is true that Spain remained, as always, primarily a producer 
of raw materials, exporting wine, olive oil, and wool in return for foreign 
wares ; but, although satisfactory data on the development of manu- 
factures are not available,? it seems that the silk, wool, glove, leather, and 
cutlery industries not only supplied a large part of the domestic market 
but furnished considerable exports to the Indies.? The increase of popula- 
tion in peninsular Spain, exclusive of Portugal, by approximately 15 per 
cent. (in spite of emigration to the New World, the garrisoning of 
fortresses in Italy, Flanders, and Africa, and heavy losses in continuous 
wars) reflected substantial economic progress in the sixteenth century.? 
Obviously it is impossible to date with precision the beginning of 
economic decline. Some of the causes extended back into the Middle 
Ages, and there is evidence that decadence was incipient late in the reign 
of Philip II; but catastrophic changes did not occur before 1598. In 
broad terms one can say that it took Spain only a century (from the union 
of Castile and Aragon, in 1479, to the annexation of Portugal, in 1580) to 
attain political pre-eminence and only a century (from the death of 
Philip II, in 1598, to that of Charles II, in 1700) to fall into the rank of a 
second-rate power. Economics and politics were clearly interrelated, 
but a loss of economic strength appears to have been more largely a 
cause than a result of the political decline. 

Strong biases, pulling in the same direction, have infused into econo- 
mico-historical literature an exaggeration of Spanish economic decadence 
in the seventeenth century. The Germans have tended to magnify the 
extent of the collapse in order to glorify the Emperor Charles V through 
contrast ; the French in order to exalt the economic policy of the first 
Bourbons ; and the liberals of all countries in order to place absolutism, 
the Inquisition, the persecution of minorities, and the Moorish expulsion 


1Cf. Julius Klein, The Mesta (Cambridge, Mass., 1920), p. 62; Manuel 
Colmeiro, Historia de la Economta Politica de Espana (Madrid, 1863), vol. ii, p. 15. 

2 Maurice Ansiaux, “ Histoire Economique de la Prospérité et de la Décadence 
de l’Espagne au XVI¢ et au XVII® Siécles,” Revue d’ Economie Politique, vol. vii, 
PP. 544-5, 550; Manuel Colmeiro, of. ci#., vol. ii, p. 185. 
~ 8Cf. Ignacio de Asso, Historia de la Economia Politica de Aragén (Saragossa, 
1798), pp. 307-8, 331-2, 337-40; Konrad Habler, Die wirtschaftliche Blite 
Spaniens im 16. Jabrhundert (Berlin, 1888), pp. 144-59 ; Tomas Gonzalez, Censo 
de Poblacion de la Corona de Castilla en el Siglh XVI (Madrid, 1829), pp. 126-57, 
160-70, 312, 390-4. 

Largely through comparisons of the glaringly inaccurate guess at the 
Castilian population by Alonso de Quintanilla in 1482 with the subsequent 
censuses published by Tomds Gonzalez, Albert Girard (“Le Chiffre de la 
Population dans les Temps Moderne,” Revue d’Histoire Moderne, Novembre- 
Décembre 1928, pp. 425-6, 430; Janvier-Février 1929, pp. 3-5), Bernard 
Moses (“* The Economic Condition of Spain in the Sixteenth Century,” Journal 
of Political Economy, vol. i, p. 514), and Manuel Colmeiro (0p. ci#., vol. i, pp. 
238-9 ; vol. ii, pp. 11-13) concluded that the population of Spain stood lower 
at the end than at the beginning of the sixteenth century. For a refutation of 
this thesis, vide Earl J. Hamilton, American Treasure and the Price Revolution in 
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in a more unfavourable light. But no reasonable allowance for over- 
estimation by- economic historians can invalidate the abundant evidence 
that agriculture, industry, and commerce declined sharply in the seven- 
teenth century. Contemporary economic literature and the proceedings 
of the Cortes complain of economic retrogression, and the inductive 
evidence available corroborates the jeremiads of authors and statesmen. 
From the last quarter of the sixteenth century to the last quarter of the 
seventeenth the tonnage of the ships plying between Spain and the Indies 
fell by approximately 75 per cent.,? and in the latter period the trade had 
virtually passed into the hands of foreigners who supplied “ five-sixths 
of the cargoes of the outbound fleets.” ? It has been said that by the 
middle of the seventeenth century enough fishermen could not be found 
to equip a fleet. Despite the attempts of Philip IV and Charles II to 
stimulate maritime revival, shipbuilding in Spain virtually ceased; and, 
with the naval losses in Europe and America, the Spanish flag almost 
disappeared from the seas.® 
Dr. Julius Klein has shown that the number of sheep in the flocks of 
the Mesta, or guild of migratory herders, diminished after 1560 and fell 
ptecipitately in the seventeenth century; but it seems that gains in 
sedentary grazing partially compensated for this loss.6 In 1619 it was 
reported that the livestock in the bishopric of Salamanca had declined by 
6o per cent. since 1600, and in the same year the Council of Castile com- 
plained that villages were falling into ruins and fields becoming deserts.” 
The lag of agricultural behind non-agricultural prices in the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century® indicates that in this period agrti- 
cultural was less severe than industrial decadence, but the complaints of 
rural depopulation and agricultural distress continued throughout the 
century. In fact, at the end of the century agriculture remained rudi- 
mentary ®; and the country was on the verge of famine.?° 
The increasing dependence on foreign markets for masts, tar, hemp, sail- 
cloth, and other naval supplies after 160011 reflected industrial decadence. 


1 Karl J. Hamilton, “ The Mercantilism of Gerédnimo de Uztdriz: A Re- 
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2A. P. Usher, op. cit., pp. 202-13 ; Archivo General de Indias, Contratacién, 
42-6-9/13 to 42-6-13/17. 

°C. H. Haring, Trade and Navigation between Spain and the Indies in the Time of 
the Hapsburgs (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), pp. 113, 122, 213-15. 

* Maurice Ansiaux, op. cit., p. 1049. In the first half of the seventeenth 
century fish prices rose a great deal more than the general price level in Anda- 
lusia and Valencia but less in Old Castile, which Dutch and French vessels 
supplied as the Spanish fisheries decayed (Earl J. Hamilton, American Treasure 
and the Price Revolution, p. 230). 

°C. H. Haring, op. cit., pp. 243, 270. 8 Op. cit., pp. 28, 337, 342-3, 352. 

7 Manuel Colmeiro, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 82. 

* Earl J. Hamilton, American Treasure and the Price Revolution in S pain, p. 261. 

® Albert Girard, “ L’Espagne 4 la Fin du XVII€ Siécle,” Revue de S yynthese 
Historique, vol. xxvi, p. 104. 

*° Maurice Ansiaux, op. cif., pp. 1057-8. 14 A. P. Usher, Op. cit., Pp. 203. 
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By 1619 industrial stagnation had proceeded far enough to evoke 
a consulta from the Council of Castile, and the following year Philip III 
formed a junta to consider remedies for languishing industry. Complaints 
of impoverishment from such important manufacturing cities as Toledo, 
Cordova, Seville, Granada, and Valencia received the attention of the 
Crown in 1655.1 In the same year Francisco Martinez Mata noted the 
disappearance of numerous craft guilds, including workers in iron, steel, 
copper, tin, sulphur, and alum ; and the once flourishing glove industry 
was almost dead.? According to contemporary complaints, Burgos was 
in ruins, and Segovia was a desert. The number of woollen manufactures 
in Toledo declined about three-fourths in the first two-thirds of the 
seventeenth century *; and the manufacture of arms, the one industry 
that should have flourished under the stimulus of perpetual wars, reached 
such a low ebb that the Cortes petitioned the Crown to import artisans to 
revive it.5 In 1674 the Aragonese established a junta to formulate remedies 
for industrial ruin.6 Almost all manufacturing cities suffered a catas- 
trophic decline in population between the censuses of 1594 and 1694; 
Valladolid, Toledo, and Segovia, for example, lost more than half of their 
inhabitants. The decrease of the Spanish population by approximately 
25 per cent. in the seventeenth century leaves little doubt that, unlike the 
Italian city states in the sixteenth century, Spain suffered an absolute as 
well as a relative economic decline. 

With almost complete unanimity, previous writers since the seven- 
teenth century have regarded the Moorish expulsion of 1609-147 as 
the overshadowing cause of Spanish economic decadence.® There has 
been common agreement that the Moors were the most industrious, 
intelligent, persevering, and thrifty inhabitants of Spain, “the flower of 
her artisans,” the cream of her agriculturalists, and almost the only 
subjects who did not disdain manual labour, routine operations, and 
prosaic toil.2 We are told that the expulsion of the Moriscos utterly 


1 Manuel Colmeiro, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 202. ; 

2 Raymond Bona, Essai sur le Probleme Mercantiliste en Espagne (Bordeaux, 
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4 Sarah E. Simons, “‘ Social Decadence,” Aunals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, vol. xviii, p. 264. 5 Raymond Bona, op. cit., p. 65. 

8 Manuel Colmeiro, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 204. 
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8 Henry Charles Lea, “ The Decadence of Spain,” Arlantic Monthly, vol. lxxxii, 
p- 37; “‘The Arabs in Spain,” The Eclectic Magazine, August 1858, p. 555 ; 
Maurice Ansiaux, op. cit., p. 1040; Julius Klein, The Mesta, p. 338; Manuel 
Colmeiro, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 69-79, 85 ;, Quarterly Review, vol. clxxxix, p.218. 
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(London, 1901), pp. 383, 400; Richard H. Titherington, “ The Rise and Fall 
of Spain,” Munsey’s Magazine, vol. xix, p. 728; Francis Wharton, “ The 
Commercial Decline of Spain,” Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, vol. vii, p. 502 5 
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Ansiaux, op. cif., p. 1036; Manuel Colmeiro, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 71, 85. 
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ruined the rice fields of Valencia, the sugar industry of Granada, and the 
vineyards of Spain ; that irrigation channels immediately fell into hopeless 
disrepair ; and that artisans were lacking and unskilled labourers scarce.* 

Facts are not in accord with the accepted thesis concerning the economic 
consequences of the Moorish expulsion. It is difficult to see how a race 
largely denied educational opportunities, social privileges, civil liberties, 
and equality before the law? could have been the most enlightened portion 
of the Spanish nation. If the Moors were strikingly superior and if great 
numbers were expelled, why did they not develop the geographically 
similar Barbary States into which most of them passed ? ® 

The price stability of most of the commodities formerly produced by 
the Moriscos in the decade following their expulsion affords strong 
evidence that this despicable act of religious intolerance was not a major 
cause of economic decadence. The Moors were outstanding producers 
of wine, and the Koran deterred them from consuming alcoholic bever- 
ages; yet the movement of wine prices in 1610-20 fails to reflect a 
notable decrease in supply with little, or no, countervailing drop in 
demand. The downward trend of rice quotations (against the current of 
general prices) in the decade following the expulsion indicates that the 
loss of Morisco labour from the Valencian fields, which largely supplied 
Spain, had no significant effect upon production.4 The continuation of 
sugar purchases from Granada by the Hospital dels Inocents at Valencia 
on the usual scale after 1609 (despite increasing competition with low- 
cost producers in America) and the approval by the Cortes in 1617 of an 
excise tax on sugar produced in Granada, as one means of relieving a 
bankrupt treasury,> demonstrate that the Moorish expulsion did not 
wreck this industry. “ Although a considerable part of the Moriscos 
were peddlers, traders, and mendicants, by far the greater number were 
peasant agriculturalists.” ® Agricultural prices actually dropped in the 
two years following the great expulsion of 1609, when most of the deporta- 
tion took place; failed to rise faster. than non-agricultural in 1612-25 ; 
and lagged far behind the non-agricultural series in the second quarter 


1 André Mounier, Les Faits et la Doctrine Economique sous Philippe V (Bor- 
deaux, 1919), p. 10; Leon Androoni, “ Commerce and Industry in Spain 
during Ancient and Mediaeval Times,” Journal of Political Economy, vol. xxi, 
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op. cit., p. 521; Maurice Ansiaux, op. cit., pp. 1038-9 ; Manuel Colmeiro, op. 
cit., Vol. li, p. 95. 

* Francisco Garcia, Tratado Utilissimo de Todos los Contratos (Valencia, 15 83), 
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3Cf. Louis Bertrand, “ L’Espagne Musulmane,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 
15 Janvier, 1932, p, 320. 
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of the seventeenth centuty.! The expulsion obviously did not ruin 
agriculture. _ 

_ The complete failure of the Moorish expulsion to raise either wages 
in general or the remuneration of any particular class of workers affords 
the strongest evidence available that the exodus of the Moriscos was not 
the chief cause of the decadence of Spain.2 That wage movements were 
not too sluggish to reflect the loss of a large percentage of the workers is 
shown by the rise of wages by nearly 30 per cent. throughout the country 
in the three years following the severe pestilence of 1599-16008 and 
by an even higher percentage in Andalusia after the great plague of 
1648-50.4 

The Inquisition certainly would have prevented strong condemnation 
of the Moorish expulsion by the economists who witnessed it, but the 
Church could hardly have compelled the unqualified approval which 
pervades the economic literature of the first half of the seventeenth 
century.® In the famous consulta of 1619 the Council of Castile did not 
list the Moorish expulsion among the numerous causes of economic 
distress §; and the debates in the Cortes in the following four decades, 
which were by no means devoid of opposition to the Church, failed to 
register denunciations of this act of intolerance. The literary and artistic 
talents of Veldsquez, Cervantes, and Lope de Vega eulogised the ex- 
pulsion ; and, in fact, “all Spain regarded the expulsion of the Moors 
as the most glorious event in the reign of Philip HI.” ? 

The failure of wages and prices to reflect the expulsion strongly suggests 
that few Moors were expelled. The figure of 101,694, exclusive of nursing 
infants, compiled by the royal commissioners in charge of deportation® 
was apparently much more complete than economic historians have 
believed. On July 13th, 1626, a deputy from Granada complained in the 
Cortes that there was a great number of Moors in Andalusia, “ none of 
whom are willing to work in the fields or to take care of cattle, for which 
there is a notable lack of hands.”® The strong traces of Moorish blood 
in Andalusia and Valencia at present suggest that many Moors remained 
in Spain. Perhaps the resistance of the nobility and large landowners, 
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- which the Crown envisaged and attempted to placate by promising them 
the immobile property of deported tenants, took the form of shielding 
the Moors (more docile and easily exploited than Christians) against 
expulsion. 

There has been general agreement among scholars? that one of the 
salient causes of Spanish economic decadence was the progressive decline 
in the character of the rulers from Philip II until the advent of the 
Bourbons.? Through their absolutism and tireless energy Charles V and 
Philip II greatly extended the centralisation of authority in the Crown 
begun by the Catholic Kings. Owing to their devotion to duty and 
amazing capacity for work, Charles V and Philip II were able to govern the 
empire almost single-handed. But the mediocrity of Philip II and the 
dissolute character of Philip IV led them to abandon the affairs of state to 
court favourites. During the reign of Philip III economic progress was 
stifled by the unscrupulousness and insatiable avarice of the Duke of 
Lerma. Under the guidance of his imperialistic favourite, the Count of 
Olivares, Philip IV played a pitiable and ridiculous role while trying to 
emulate Philip II. Unmindful of the nation’s weakness, he pitted Spain 
against France in 1635 and England in 1655. On several occasions a 
tottering Spain attempted to stand alone against the combined might of 
Europe. The Thirty Years War was for Spain a thirty-nine years’ war ; 
and while it was in progress internal weakness permitted a revolt of the 
Catalans, which lasted twelve years and exhausted the economic life of 
that region to such a point that a hundred years was required for recovery. 
There were also serious uprisings in Andalusia, Biscaya, Sicily, and 
Naples ; and, frightened by the prospect of complete absorption under 
7 imperialistic Olivares, Portugal waged a successful war for indepen- 

ence. 

Although dependent upon favourites, Philip III and Philip IV were 
able to provide political stability by keeping their prime ministers in 
power for long periods. Diseased in‘mind and body from infancy, and 
constantly preoccupied with his health and eternal salvation, Charles II 
was incapable not only of governing personally but of either selecting 
his ministers or maintaining them in power. From the assumption of the 
regency by the Queen Mother, Mary Anne of Austria (too young, too 


1 Francis Wharton, ‘‘ The Commercial Decline of Spain,” Hunt?s Merchants’ 
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ignorant of politics, and too servile to the pleasures of the court to govern 
wisely), to the death of Charles II not one of the many individuals who 
tose to power displayed genuine ability.1 For years the King was expected 
to die at any moment, and his impotence early became evident. Con- 
sequently the whole reign of this imbecilic creature, aptly characterised as 
“royal anarchy,” was a protracted plot for the succession.? Spain was 
spared the internal revolts of the previous reign; but, taking advantage 
of her weakness, Louis XIV dismembered the European empire. In more 
than half of the thirty-five years’ reign of Charles II Spain was at war 
against the powerful forces of the Sun King. 

Great military conflicts (precipitated by imperialism, religious fanati- 
cism, and lavish expenditures) had increased the state debt and the burden 
of taxation under Charles V and Philip IL; but when the rulers were able 
and the Spanish infantry was the terror, of Europe, the results of these 
policies were less disastrous than under the weak kings of the seventeenth 
century, when Spanish arms were no longer invincible. 

All economists recognise the evil effects of misgovernment even under 
laissez-faire; but, with the state intervention and paternalism prevailing 
in Spain, the economic consequences of progressively inferior administra- 
tion were catastrophic. 

It was the crushing burden of taxation resulting from costly wars, 
the extravagance of the royal household, the inefficiency of tax farmers 
and collectors, and the avidity of court favourites rather than the expulsion 
of the Moriscos that ruined the sugar industry of Granada. As taxes rose, 
the number of taxpayers fell with the decline in population and the 
increase in the ranks of the clergy and the nobility. The unbearable 
burden of taxation at the end of the sixteenth century and throughout 
the seventeenth was an important factor in the decline of Spain.* 

During the century of decline the Church seems to have been the only 
institution that grew. Long before the close of the Middle Ages the 
extension of mortmain and the increase in the number of convents were 
condemned in the Cortes and in the writings of moral philosophers ; but 
throughout the sixteenth century the Church gained ground, and in the 
seventeenth it marched forward at a phenomenal pace. In 1619 the Council 
of Castile reported that the excessive number of ecclesiastics and ecclesias- 
tical institutions was ruining Spain, and the Spanish economists of the 
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seventeenth century almost unanimously concurred in this judgment.* 
There is reason to believe that the combined number of priests, monks, 
and nuns approximately doubled in the seventeenth century and con- 
stituted at the end of the period almost 180,000 out of a total population 
of less than 6,000,000. The celibacy of the ecclesiastics contributed to 
depopulation, and the indiscriminate distribution of alms ageravated the 
grave problem of vagrancy and vagabondage. Although the incompetence 
of the Church as a landowner has generally been exaggerated, the increase 
in mortmain accompanying ecclesiastical expansion was probably a 
factor in the decline of agriculture. In every European country during 
the seventeenth century religious censorship of the press and speech 
undoubtedly stifled the intellectual progress upon which economic 


advancement has always largely depended; but, owing to the heavy 


hand of the Inquisition, the interference of the Church with learning was 
at its worst in Spain.? 

Dr. Julius Klein has shown that the migratory sheep herds of the 
Mesta contributed in various ways to deforestation and deterred the 
development of arable agriculture. During the semi-annual migrations 
the shepherds enjoyed the privilege of cutting enough branches from 
trees to make corrals, fences, cabins, tanbark, fuel, and dairy implements. 
Furthermore, they were entitled to trim or even to fell trees in time of 
drought, during the winter, and whenever for any other reason pasturage 
was scarce. Far more serious was the practice (by migratory and sedentary 
herders alike) of burning the trees in autumn to provide better spring 
pasturage. Erosion was increased by the damage done to tender shoots 
and moisture-retaining turf by the sheep themselves. The right to 
pasture on waste lands, crown lands, and even on town commons was 
conferred by the Fwero Juz go, or Visigothic Code. Profiting by the growing 
power of the Crown, its ally, in the sixteenth century, the Mesta prevented 
the enclosure of commons for arable. Throughout the two centuries of 
Hapsburg rule continuous legislation provided for the return to pasture of 
land converted into arable ; but under the weak rulers of the seventeenth 
century the laws were not enforced. The suppression of competitive 
bidding for pastures by the Mesta organisation lowered the incomes of 
the owners, and during the sixteenth century the judicial authority vested 
in Mesta officials prevented adequate indemnities for the depredations of 
the migratory herds. But, with the decline of royal authority in the 
seventeenth century, the Mesta itself suffered through arbitrary levies by 
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the local officials. The Mesta began to lose ground early in the reign of 
Philip II and became but a shadow of its former self in the seventeenth 
century, when, according to writers prior to Dr. Klein, its locks crowded 
out other forms of agriculture. By the end of the reign of Charles II 
wool growing was absorbing the attention of nearly every Castilian 
peasant. Arable agriculture had given way to sheep raising in a large 
part of Spain, but it was to the sedentary pastoral industry in no way 
connected with the Mesta.? 

The growth of Jatifundia through primogeniture, entailed estates, and 
mortmain apparently gave grazing an advantage over arable agriculture. 
In the last quarter of the sixteenth century and the first half of the seven- 
teenth grain prices in Andalusia and New Castile forged considerably 
ahead of the general price level, while the prices of animal products were 
moving harmoniously with those of general commodities. The growth 
of large estates, the crushing burden of taxes,* and the decline in con- 
sumer demand following the decimation of the population by the great 
plagues of 1599-1600 and 1648-505 were the major causes of agricultural 
decadence. The sharp rise in the prices of forest products in the first half 
of the seventeenth century® suggests sufficiently rapid deforestation to 
ageravate the dearth of rainfall. That legal maximum grain prices were 
not a factor in the decline of agriculture, as has been alleged,’ is evident 
from their complete lack of control over market quotations.® 

Though by no means generally effective, to some extent the mercantilist 
obstructions to the outflow of specie impounded in Spain a part of the 
great influx of Mexican and Peruvian silver. Before the end of the century 
this process had raised prices and costs above the level in other European 
countries and thus handicapped export industries, naval construction, 
and navigation. The illusion of prosperity created by American gold and 
silver in the age of mercantilism was partially responsible for the aggressive 
foreign policy, contempt for manual arts, vagrancy, vagabondage, luxury, 
and extravagance, which led to the economic decadence of the seven- 
teenth century. After 1600 the imports of American treasure fell precipi- 
tately, and by 1660 shrank to a small fraction of their volume in the reign 
of Philip II.® Since Spanish industry and commerce were geared to this 
steady and increasing stream of treasure, the sharp drop in the returns 


1 Miguel Caxa de Leruela was an exception. His Restauracién de la Abundancia 
de Espana (Naples, 1631) was written to prove that the decadence of Spain was 
due to interference with the privileges of the Mesta. 

2 The Mesta, pp. 28, 46, 86, 93-4, 105, 190, 301, 306-7, 320, 328-9, 337, 342-3, 

- Earl J. Hamilton, American Treasure and the Price Revolution, pp. 228-9, 
; ‘ e Sait under Charles II,” Lit#ell’s Living Age, vol. c, pp. 445-56; Maurice 
Ansiaux, op. cit., pp. 521, 535, 555s 10533 Manuel Colmeiro, op. cit., vol. ii, 
p. 94; Julius Klein, The Mesta, p. 337. ae 

5 Karl J. Hamilton, sbid., pp. 220, 273, 306. liid., Peet’. 

7 Vide, for example, Albert Girard, of. cit., p. 104. 

8 Harl J. Hamilton, ébid., pp. 258-9. ® Tbid., pp. 34-5. 
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from the American mines was a severe shock to the economic life of the 
nation. 

The industrial and commercial progress stimulated by the lag of wages 
behind prices during the first eight decades of the sixteenth century," 
while technology was advancing, was checked by the parallel movement 
at the close of the century. In the first half of the seventeenth century the 


index numbers of wages on a 1571-80 base were considerably below ~ 


those of prices in all except five years. Without technological progress 
to reduce costs correspondingly, business profits were eliminated ; and 
under capitalism a ruinous decline of industry and commerce inevitably 
resulted.? 

The golden age in literature and the fine arts and the silver age in 
money (during the sixteenth century) were succeeded by a bronze age 
in the seventeenth century. While universally envied because of her 
monopoly of the American gold and silver mines, Spain saw the precious 
metals driven completely out of circulation by a cumbersome medium of 
exchange. Like almost all monetary derangement from medieval 
debasement of the coinage to the inflation of currency and central bank 
credit of modern times, the unbridled alteration of the coinage in Spain, 
which began near the end of the reign of Philip II and gained momentum 
as the seventeenth century progressed, was largely due to a chronically 
unbalanced budget. At frequent intervals in the last three-quarters of the 
seventeenth century the evils of inflation called forth corrective deflation, 
with sharp declines in the commodity price level and severe commercial 
crises as inevitable consequences. The deflationary decree of 1628 brought 
prices downward by 9 per cent. From March 1641 to August 1642 
wholesale prices at Seville rose by 93 per cent. ; and in a few days follow- 
ing the deflation of September 15th, 1642, they dropped about 87 per 
cent. In 1680-2 commodity prices fell by 45-43 per cent. as a result 
of deflation in 1680.4 From September 1929 to February 1933 wholesale 
commodity prices in the United States fell only 37-86 per cent., and the 
drop in the annual index from 1929 to 1933 was but 30°9 per cent. 

While many beneficial effects flowed from the constant, and therefore 
dependable and predictable, rise in prices in the sixteenth century, it 
was not so with the sudden inflation and deflation in the seventeenth. 
The numerous and sharp fluctuations in prices upset calculations, stifled 
initiative, impeded the vigorous conduct of business enterprise, and 
wreaked havoc upon the economic life of Spain.5 

In a grave national emergency economists were right, for once, in 
their diagnoses and presctiptions. With prophetic vision, the Spanish 


? Earl J. Hamilton, “ American Treasure and the Rise of Modern Capitalism,” 
Economica, November 1929, pp. 338-57; “ Wages and Subsistence on Spanish 
Treasure Ships,” Journal of Political Economy, vol. xxxvii, pp. 430-50. 

* Earl J. Hamilton, American Treasure and the Price Revolution, p. 273. 

° Earl J. Hamilton, “ Monetary Inflation in Castile,” Economic History, vol. ii, 
pp. 177-212. 

* Vide my book on Money, Prices and Wages in Spain, 1651-1800, in i 

5 Karl J. Hamilton, American Treasure a the Price Raiolenen. pp ne oe 
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economists of the seventeenth century (Sancho de Moncada, Pedro 
Fernandez Navarrete, Gerénimo de Cevallos, José Pellicer de Ossau, 
Diego Saavedra Fajardo, Francisco Martinez Mata, Miguel Alvarez 
Osorio y Redin, and many others) denounced most of the evils leading 
Spain to ruin—such as primogeniture, mortmain, vagabondage, de- 
forestation, redundance of ecclesiastics, contempt for manual labour and 
arts, indiscriminate alms, monetary chaos, and oppressive taxation. Their 
reform programme comprised technological education, immigration of 
artisans, monetary stability, extension of irrigation, and improvement of 
internal waterways. History records few instances of either such able 
diagnosis of fatal social ills by any group of moral philosophers or of such 
utter disregard by statesmen of sound advice.} 


1 Earl J. Hamilton, “‘ Spanish Mercantilism before 1700,” Facts and Factors 
in Economic History, p. 237. 
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THE MEDIEVAL JEWISH COUNTER- 
PART TO THE GILD MERCHANT. 


By L. RAsBINowITz. 


merchant of Western Europe, i.e. about the middle of the eleventh 

century,! there arose among the Jewish communities of those coun- 
tries which had the gild system, viz. Italy, Germany and France,? an 
institution known as the Herem Ha-yishub (Prohibition against Settlement), 
whereby the Jewish community of a town could inhibit, on pain of ex- 
communication and social and economic boycott, any stranger from com- 
ing to settle in their midst. Its establishment is ascribed to Rabbi Gershom 
of Mainz? (960-1040) and so firmly did it become established that the 
famous French Rabbi, Jacob Tam of Rameru (1100-71), refers to it as 
an ancient institution, the origin of which was unknown.* 

In the only work in English which mentions this institution, it is ascribed 
to the desire on the part of the Jewish authorities to keep the Jews on the 
land,® while the ethical writer of the middle ages, Judah the Saint of 
Regensburg (d. 1217), appears to suggest that it was sometimes applied in 
otdet to preserve the morals of the community from becoming contami- 
nated by the lower standards of newcomers ;° but a study of its application 
shows beyond possible shadow of doubt that the underlying reason for its 
institution was the economic protection of the community, and the estab- 
lishment of a virtual trading monopoly, and, in fact, not only is the Herem 
Ha-yishub the Jewish medieval counterpart to the gild merchant, which 
was such a determinant factor in the economic life of the middle ages, but 
there is a distinct possibility that it even antedates the gild merchant, 
which may therefore have been influenced by it. 

The fact that there is no coherent account of this remarkable institution, 
and that what references there are to it are scattered in the voluminous 


(Crerchant of Western Birop with the first mention of the gild 


1C. Gross, The Gild Merchant, Oxford, 1890, vol. i, p. 282. 

* See later for authorities. The only mention of this institution in England 
is a remarkable document of Canterbury in 1266, quoted by J. M. Rigg, Select 
Pleas of the Exchequer of the Jews, London 1902, no. 35. Cf. L. Rabinowitz, 
“ The Origin of the Canterbury Treaty of 1266” in Miscellanies of the Jewish 
Historical Society of England, part iti, London 1937, pp. 76-9. 

* By Israel Krems, the author of the Gloss to Asheri, Baba Bathra ii, § 12. 
The Asheri, commentary of Rabbi Asher b. Jehiel of Toledo is printed in the 
Vilna edition of the Talmud, 1892. 

* Responsum of Moses of T'achau in Or Zorua, Jitomir 1862, part i, par. 115. 

° L. Finkelstein, Jewish Self-Government in the Middle Ages, New York, 1924, 
Pp. 10-15. 


8 Sefer Hassidim (“'The Book of the Pious *), 2nd ed. Frankfort, 1924, 
pars. 1300-1, 
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Rabbinical literature of the Middle Ages, written in a particularly difficult 
and inaccessible Rabbinical Hebrew, has caused it to be entirely neglected, 
and the only account of it in a European language is one of five pages 
_ which ignores completely its obvious connections with the gilds,! which 
is without question its most important aspect. 

_ It is not difficult to suggest the circumstances which gave tise to its 
institution apart from any possible influence of the gild system. In an 
important work recently published on Jewry Law in Medieval German Law 
Books,* the author points out that the point of departure of this “ Jewry 
Law ” was the privileges of protection granted by rulers of the towns first 
to certain individuals, and then, beginning with the eleventh century, to all the 
Jews resident in those cities. Once these privileges of protection were 
granted and the rights of the Jewish residents established, it was possible 
to apply a Talmudic precedent which explicitly states the right of a town 
to establish a trading monopoly‘ and out of this precedent the Herem Ha- 
Jishub was instituted by R. Gershom at the end of the tenth or the beginning 
of the eleventh century. 

In instituting the comparison which follows between the Herem 
Ha-yishub and the gild merchant, it must not be forgotten that whereas 
in the former the right to trade was identical with, and depended upon, 
rights of residence, it was not necessarily so with the gild merchant. It 
was theoretically possible for a man with burgess tight to be deprived of 
gild right. But this distinction is purely of academic and theoretical 
importance. So close was the connection between gild and borough that 
many authorities regard the two as identical® and although the consensus 
of opinion on the part of modern authorities denies this identity® and 
proves them to be distinct, there is no question but that in effect they were 
identical. Thus Gross, who disproves the identity, writes : “ Although it 
is very necessary thus carefully to distinguish between the various con- 
stituent ingredients of the medieval town, we must be equally careful not 
to exaggerate the distinction between borough and gild, whether as 
regards administration or membership,””’ and the wording of the grant of 
the gild “so that no one who is not of the gild may trade in the said 
town except with the consent of the burgesses,”® shows that for all prac- 
tical purposes the gild merchant established the “franchise of the 
borough.”® The following two quotations on the function of the gild 


1 Finkelstein, op. cit., Joc. cit. A modern work in Hebrew, “ Foundations of 
Jewish Law” by A. Gulak, Jerusalem, 1923, part i, par. 68, p. 172, is, as far as 
I am aware, the only work which suggests a connection between the Herem 
Ha-yishub and the gild system. 

2 Guido Kisch, New York, 1937. 5 P68. 

4 The passage, in the name of R. Huna b. Joshua is to be found in the 
Talmud, Tractate Baba Bathra f. 21b, English translation, Soncino edition, 
London, 1935, p. 109. Cf. L. Rabinowitz, ““ The Talmudic Basis of the Herem 
Ha-yishub ” in Jewish Quarterly Review, New Series, Jan. 1938, pp. 217-24. 

5 Cf. Enc. Britt. xii. p. 15. Gross, op. cit., Chap. 5 and note p. 61. 

6 Gross, op. cit. V Thigs Tepe 72. 8 Quoted by Gross 1, p. 45. 

9M, Bateson, Medieval England, London, 1903, p. 403. 
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merchant express perfectly mutatis mutandis the function of the Herem 
Hz-yishub. “Tt was clearly a concession of the exclusive right of trading 
within the borough ”!—“ Its chief function (of the gild merchant) was 
to regulate the trade monopoly conveyed to the borough by the royal 
grant of gilda mercatoria. A grant of this sort implied that the gildsmen had 
the right to trade freely in the town, and to impose payments and restric- 
tions upon others who desired to exercise that privilege.” 

The regulations and application of the gild merchant are so well 
known, that it is a task of supererogation to give a detailed account of it 
for the purpose of comparing it with the Herem Ha-yishub. It is assumed 
that they are known, and a bare account of the latter will prove beyond 
doubt their affinity. Suffice it to say that the coincidence of time, place, 
circumstances and regulations is too striking to be explained away as a 
mere coincidence, or otherwise than on the basis of a close interconnec- 
tion. The countries in which the gild was developed, such as Italy, France, 
Germany and England, also had the institution of the Herem Ha-yishub, 
Spain had no gild system and the Herew is not known among the Jews 
of that country,? and in those towns which did not have the gild the 
Herem is not found. 

One striking coincidence proves this inter-connection beyond question. 
During the lifetime of Isaac of Vienna (1200-70), known by his book of 
that name as Isaac Or Zorua, the town of Goslar near Hanover was 
declared a “ free town” for Jews. Some years later, during the lifetime 
of Meir of Rothenburg (1215-93) they instituted a Herem Ha-yishub4 
Unfortunately the exact date of the Responsum is not given, but the reason 
for this change in the economic status of the town as far as the Jewish 
residents are concerned can be seen in the fact that the charter of the gild 
of Goslar is dated May 1252,° and it seems reasonable to suggest that the 
institution of the Gild was the cause of the institution of the Herem 
Ha-yishub. 

Like the gild, the Herem Ha-yishub did not exist in every town, and it is 
explicitly stated that there were places where it was not instituted, and 
where in consequence there was unrestricted right of trade and residence.® 

Where it did exist, there was the same bewildering variation of custom 
and regulations which characterised the gild,’ and these customs grew up 
independent of Talmudic law which otherwise regulated the life of 
medieval Jewry. Meir of Rothenburg (1215-93), during whose lifetime 


1 Gross, op. cit. 1, p. 43. 2 Enc. Britt. Joc. cit. 

* Responsum of R. Asher b. Jehiel of Toledo quoted by Hagahot Maimuniyot 
to Maimonides Code, Laws of Neighbours, VI. 8. The Hagahot Maimuniyot is a 
commentary to Maimonides legal Code, Yad Ha-Hazakah, and is printed in the 
Lined edition of that work, 1924. 

esponsa of Meir of Rothenburg ed. Lemberg, 1860, No. 476 
referred to as R.M.L.) : . eee eer os 

* Forschungen zur Deutschen Gesch. XI, 145, quoted by Gross, op. cit 1 
PP. 294-5. 

§ R.M.L., ed. Budapest, 1896. No. 382. 
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the Herem system reached probably its highest state of development, makes 
pointed reference to this fact. In one place he writes: “In our country 
(Germany) we have no clear custom . . . one says so and another so, and 


if a case of it were to come before us, we would send to the Community 


in question to ask their regulations ”! and in another, “ the Laws regulat- 
ing residence depend upon local custom, and it is like a river with many 
tributaries, and there are many customs regulating it which have no legal 
justification, like mountains hanging on a hair,”? and in different countries 
different laws applied to it. Thus in Germany the evidence of one witness 
denying that an applicant had right of residence was accepted? whereas in 
the Rhineland it needed the decision of the majority of the community,‘ 
in Germany any resident had the right to object, whereas in Italy the right 
of granting residence was given over to the elected leaders of the com- 
munity,® in France and Germany permission to reside could be granted 
temporarily, whereas in Italy the recipient of a temporary grant of rights 
of residence could remain permanently,® and so on. 

The legal right to dwell in a certain place and trade therein, in other 
words the opposite of the Herem Ha-yishub, was called the “Right of 
Residence ” (Hexkat Yishub). This right could be acquired in a number of 
ways : 

(a) By the unanimous permission of the residents of the town.’ 

(b) By the production of witnesses that on a previous occasion such 
permission had been granted.® 

(c) By payment of a lump sum to the community.® 

(d) By purchasing the right from an individual who thereby for- 
feited his right.1° 


The question of the acquisition of the right by inheritance from his 
father or by marrying a woman who had inherited it was generally 
decided in the affirmative! but was sometimes disputed. Meir of Rothen- 
burg denied it, since it may have been granted to the father without the 
right of bequeathing it to his descendants,!# and the same two views are 
found in connection with gildship.1% Once the right of residence was 
granted, the person to whom it was granted had full and unrestricted right 
of trade within the borough, except that in some places there was an insti- 
tution called the Ma’arufya which practically established the monopoly of 


1R.M.L. 214. 2 Ibid., 213. 

3 Responsum 13 to Maimonides Code, Book of Judges. ‘These Responsa are 
printed at the end of the various books of the Vilna edition of Maimonides 
Code. 4R.M.L, no, 141. 

5 Responsa of M. Recanati, Pietrkow, 1894, no. 490. _ 

6 Mordecai, Baba Bathra, pat. 517. The Mordecai, a ritual code by Mordecai 
b. Hillel, 13th cent., is printed with the Talmudic digest of R. Isaac Alfasi in 
the Vilna edition of the Talmud. 

7 R.M.L. no. 351. 8 Ibid. 

® In Italy in the fifteenth century. Responsa of Joseph Colon (1420-88). Sadil- 
kow, 1834, no. 102. 

10 [bid. no. 118. 11 Gloss to Mordecai, Baba Bathra, par. 517. 

12 R.M.L. no. 213. 13 Gross, op. cit. i. D. 32, il. pp. 81, 289, 291, 297, 299. 
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a Jew to do business with certain Gentiles,* and pressure could be brought 
against any outsider coming to do trade within that city. Thus a certain 
R. Abraham wrote to Meir of Rothenburg complaining that the citizens 
of Nuremberg were illegally trading in his (Abraham’s) town, whereupon 
Meir wrote to the leaders of the community reproving them and ordering 
them to restrain their citizens from so doing.” eu 

But it is in the exceptions to its application that the remarkable simi- 
larity between the gild merchant and the Herem Ha-yishub emerges most 
clearly. ‘These exceptions were two, the first that at fairs and on market 
days non-residents could come and trade? although even here an attempt 
was made to restrict that trade to non-resident purchasers‘ and the second 
that wholesale trade was permitted even to a non-resident.’ The former 
exception has a definite basis in Talmudic Law,® but the latter has none, 
and can be explained only on the basis of the influence of the gild system, 
where the same exception obtained.’ 

Since the institution of the Herem was for purposes of trade protection, 
as is clearly stated by Meir of Rothenburg,® a number of additional 
ordinances were made with this aim in view. Thus the residents them- 
selves had to be protected against undercutting, and one moneylender was 
not permitted to offer lower rates of interest than another in the town,® 
and even a resident who had no interest in the trade or profession which 
the newcomer wished to follow could still exercise his veto, because it 
might interfere with his future chances of trading in the same community.1° 

On the other hand, and for the same reason, a man who came only to 
spend his money and not to do business could not be prevented from 
settling in a town, even although he was the cause of a rise in prices. 

Although it is somewhat obscure as to how a rise in prices could thereby 
result, the fact that it is stated in this way makes it obvious that it was the 
protection of the traders, and not the benefit of the purchasers, which 
underlay the institution. There is but one dissident view expressed. In 
the twelfth or thirteenth century, a certain R. Joseph Halevi expressed 
his views that if the newcomer sells goods more cheaply than the resident 
trader he may remain, since he is thereby benefiting the consumers.!2 This 


1 Mordecai, Baba Bathra, pat. 515. 2 Resp. no. 983. 

3 Tosaphoth to Baba Bathra, £. 22a. The Tosaphoth (“ additamenta’’) are addi- 
tions to the commentary of Rashi and glosses on the Talmud by the Rabbis of 
N. France in the twelfth to fourteenth centuries, and are printed with every 
edition of the Talmud. 4 Ibid. 

° R. Jeroham, “ Book of Adam and Eve,” Kapost, 1820. Section “ Mesharim ” 
xxxi, 6. R. Jeroham hailed from Provence where the Herem Ha-yishub did not 
exist, but the laws of restriction on trade were universal, the whole point of 
difference being whether permission to trade was acquired by the payment of 
taxes, as in the centuries when there was no Herem, or by the Heykat Yishub, 
when there was. ® Baba Bathra, f. 224. 

* Cf. Enc. Britt. xii, p. 15. 8 Responsum No. 983. 

® Lebush, Legal code of Mordecai Jaffe (1530-1612) Lublin, 1590. To 
section Hoshen Mishpat, par. 156, sec. 5. 

1° Hagahot Maimuniyot to Laws of Neighbours, vi. 

1 Lebush, loc. cit., sec. 7. 12 Asheri, Baba Bathra ii, par. 12. 
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view was naturally not accepted. It was nothing more than an attempt to _ 
destroy the efficacy of the Herem in the interests of the consumers and as~ 
such it ran counter to the whole trend of its development, which was to 
establish among the Jews a trade monopoly comparable to the gild 
merchant of the Christians. 


Se 


THE INVESTMENT OF WEALTH IN 
THIRTEENTH-CENTURY GENOA. 


By Marcarer Hatt Cote. 


HERE has beena good deal of discussion of the problem of the invest- 

ment of wealth in the Middle Ages,more particularly of the part played 

by real estate in the financial systems of medieval merchants.! Some 
light is thrown upon this problem bya group of some ninety Genoese docu- 
ments from the fourth decade of the thirteenth century. These documents 
are inventories of legacies made to Genoese, drawn up in the presence of 
the Consul of Justice of the city and by his authority, and recorded by his 
official scribe.? They contain, of course, long lists of pots and pans, beds 
and benches, clothing, armour, and tools; but fortunately for us they 
contain also lists of bequests in land and houses, lists of notes held by the 
deceased and left to the person filing the inventory, and mention of cash 
legacies. Coming as they do from all classes, from the wealthiest merchant 


1Tn addition to the work of Sombart and Below, there have been several 
other discussions of the problem, for example in Davidsohn, Forschungen zur 
Geschichte von Florenz, IV; Brodnitz, Englische Wéartschaftsgeschichte, 1; 
Sieveking, ‘“‘ Aus Venetian. Handelsbiichern,” in Schwollers Jahrb. XIV, and 
* Aus Genueser Rechnings und Steuerbtichern,” in Sitzungsberichte der Wiener 
Akademie d. Wissenschaften, CLXI1; Schulte, Geschichte des Mittelalterlichen 
Handels und Verkehrs zwischen Westdeutschland und Italien, 1. Recent summaries 
are those of Sée, Les Origines du Capitilisme Moderne (Paris, 1926), pp. 27-30; 
Kulischer, Allgemeine Wéirtschaftsgeschichte des Mittelalters und der Neuxeit 
(Munich, 1928), I, pp. 276-7; and Postan, “ Credit in Medieval Trade; An 
The Economic History Review, I, pp. 248-9. 

2 They are found in the register which goes by the name of the notary 
Giovanni da Porta, preserved in the city archives of Genoa. The inventories 
are scattered through the entries of the notary Enricus de Bisanne, in folios 
25-50 verso, 156-237 verso, and 66-89. They come from the years 1230-1 and 
1237-40. 

The inventories were made in accordance with two laws of Justinian, the 
first limiting the responsibility of heirs for the debts of legators to the value of 
the bequest, on condition that the heir filed an inventory of the bequest, the 
second requiring tutors and curators of minors and youths to file inventories of 
the estates of their wards before proceeding with their administration. Cod. 
VI 30 xxliz; Dig. XXVI17 vii and iti, 
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princes to the poorest of the burgesses of sufficient substance to bequeath 
property, numerous enough to give a fairly good cross section, with every 
reason for accuracy, these documents furnish interesting evidence as to 
the manner in which the thirteenth-century business man distributed his 
investments. : 

Among the most interesting facts which emerge from an analysis of 
the inventories are those concerning land-ownership. The most common 
form of investment in real estate, as we should expect, is in city land and 
houses. In many cases these houses were evidently the residences of the 
legators ; but in cases where several houses in Genoa were mentioned in 
the same bequest, it is clear that the legator must have regarded much of 
his city real estate as an investment. The same is true of the numerous 
shops and the somewhat less numerous mills mentioned in the inventories. 
Genoese burgesses owned much real estate in the countryside as well— 
houses, woodland, meadow, pasture, olive and fig orchards, vineyards, 
oak and chestnut groves. Sometimes the inventory of tracts of land in the 
country contained in a single bequest fills two or three pages of the 
cartulary. 

Land-ownership among thirteenth-century Genoese burgesses was 
evidently very widespread. If we exclude the estates of women who had 
nothing but their dowries to leave, about 90 per cent. of the inventories 
contain bequests of real estates. Even the poorest of these burgesses 
owned some land ; their bequests often included land when they included 
almost nothing else. The wealthier classes, too, evidently invested largely 
in land. A considerable proportion of the estates of the great merchants 
of such families as the della Volta, Nepitella, and Lecavella was invested 
in real estate in and around Genoa. The land, a productive investment in 
itself and easily converted into liquid capital by sale or mortgage, clearly 
played a major role in the financial schemes of capitalists, great and small, 
in the thirteenth-century Genoa. 

The cash bequests listed in the inventories are surprisingly infrequent 
and relatively unimportant. Only nine documents, about 10 per cent. of 
the whole group, contain any mention of legacies in coin; and the sum 
total of these amounts is only £514 7s. 2d. In only three cases does the 
money form an important part of the legacy ; in the rest, it is quite second- 
ary to land and commercial investments. 

A considerable proportion of the value of the legacies inventories in 
our documents is in credits due to the legator. Some of them are public or 
semi-public in nature; there are three instances of credits owed by the 
commune of Genoa, one of a share in the salt-gabelle, and one of a share 
in the tolls of one of the roads leading to the city. There are three in- 
stances of bequests of shares in ships. By far the most important credits, 
however, ate commercial investments. These are found in sixteen 
estates—that is, in a little less than 15 per cent. of the documents; the 
amounts reach the very considerable total of £5,735 11s. 5d. plus 1,485 
besants. Although members of the great families were responsible for 
about three-quarters of this sum, small investors were as numerous among 
our legators as the more wealthy and aristocratic. Three-quarters of the 
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men leaving commercial instruments as part of the legacies inventoried in 
our documents had less than £500 out at the time of their death, three of 
them less than £50. The inventories make it clear that it was not unusual 
for a comparatively modest citizen with a house, a little land, and un- 
pretentious personal effects to have hundreds of pounds ouistanding in 
commercial investments. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this material must be stated tenta- 
tively ; ninety inventories certainly do not provide a sufficient basis for 
positive generalisation. Yet they do establish probabilities which are 
perfectly clear-cut. The first of these probabilities is that the hoarding of 
coins was far less extensive than we have been led to believe. Secondly, 
investment in commerce was apparently far more important than hoard- 
ing, involving in these records almost twice as many people and about 
ten times as much money. It involved petty capitalists as well as merchant 
princes; moderate citizens took very considerable shares in the dangerous 
but alluringly profitable foreign commerce of their city. Finally, even ina 
great commercial city like Genoa, even in a boom period like the mid- 
thirteenth century, investment in real estate provided a solid background 
for the more brilliant and daring enterprises connected with maritime 
commerce. Unfortunately we cannot establish a percentage relationship 
between the values of the investments in real estate and in commerce listed 
in these inventories, as it is impossible to determine the money value of 
the bequests in land. Yet these inventories do show that even the greatest 
of the merchants whose estates they analyse backed their commercial 
investments with very considerable investments in real estate ; and that 
behind the group interested in commerce was another, far larger and 
infected only slightly or not at all with the adventurous spirit of the capi- 
talist, which based its financial system directly upon the land. 


REVIEWS — 


ROME AND THE BARBARIANS. 


Axons Dorscu. The Economic and Social Foundations of European Civilisa- 
tion. (Kegan Paul. 1937. 218.) 3 

So far from being belated, the appearance of the English translation 
of Dopsch’s famous book is even more opportune at the present moment 
than it would have been ten or twelve years ago. The interval which has 
elapsed since 1924, when the German edition burst upon an unfriendly 
world, has been filled with the controversies which the Dopschian 
theories raised, and if the controversy now shows signs of dying down it 
isnot because the interest in the subject has declined, but merely because, 
as a result of discussion, most of Dopsch’s ideas have been received 
into the main structure of the accepted theory. 

Dopsch’s critics were, at the time, rightly incensed by a mass of sub- 
sidiary theories light-heartedly constructed and extravagantly pressed, 
and still more by the excesses. which were committed in his name and 
on his behalf by his followers and disciples. But right as some of the 
ctitics have proved to be on points of detail and on matters of evidence, 
they have not been able to destroy the core of Dopsch’s conclusions. 
After an interval of fourteen years so reasonable does the major thesis 
of the book appear that English readers may now find it difficult to under- 
stand why it should a decade ago have met with so much querulous 
opposition. 

The main thesis of the present work grew out of Dopsch’s earlier 
book on the economic development of the Carolingian Age. The study 
of Carolingian society and government convinced him that the current 
view of the period as one of radical social changes was little more than a 
bundle of historical prejudices. There was no justification in contempo- 
rary evidence for believing that the age of Charlemagne witnessed the 
wholesale “ asservation ” of the free, and less still for holding it respon- 
sible for the establishment of a universal system of centralised manors. 
The age was not as uniformly manorial and unfree, as the misinterpre- 
tation of documents like the Capitulare de Villis has led historians to 
think. What is more, such feudal and manorial features as it did possess 
were inherited from the past: not improvised by reforming govern- 
ments or thrown up by a sudden act of historical mutation. 

This last contention was bound to lead to a re-examination of the social 
structure and political organisation of the period immediately preceding 
the Carolingian age, and this re-examination forms the subject of the book 
now translated. Needless to say, it reveals in the Merovingian and the 
immediate post-Roman ages the same unbroken continuity which marks the 
succeeding epoch. Even the Barbarian invasions were nota revolutionary 
phenomenon. With much brilliance, and even cogency, Dopsch shows 
how the legend of the destruction of Roman society by the invaders 
grew out of the natural prejudices of the Renaissance humanists and the 
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eighteenth-century rationalists ; their love for Greece and Rome and their 
hatred of the middle ages. To the legend of Gothic destruction there 
was later added the legend of the Teutonic freedom—a legend which 
the romantic liberals of nineteenth-century Germany found both attrac- 
tive and useful in their struggle for the liberation of the serfs. The re- 
sultant blend flavoured all nineteenth-century thought on the middle 
ages and was responsible both for the conventional contrast between 
Rome and the invaders and for the catastrophic theory of social change. 

According to Dopsch there was no break between the Empire and the 
age of invasions ; both the Roman and Barbarian institutions contained 
the seeds of what was later to become the medieval civilisation. The 
picture of the Teutons as nomads devoid of political organisation and 
innocent of property and class is not true even of Czxsar’s time, and is still 
less true of the time of Tacitus and the age of invasions. Among the 
invadets, inequalities of rank and property, military leadership and 
political office confused and complicated the ancient tribal structure and 
produced a social order whose hierarchy could easily be fitted into the 
corresponding gradations of Roman society. The process of fitting 
was made all the easier by the piecemeal character of Barbarian settlement, 
the unequal distribution of conquered lands (secundem dignationem), the 
ancient familiarity with Roman ways, and probably still more ancient 
habits of settled arable agriculture. The elements of a manorial system 
appear from the very beginning of the new age, and their appearance is 
due as much to the transplantation to the Roman soil of the social order 
which the invaders brought with them, as to the continued sprouting of 
the social order which they inherited from Rome. 

The corresponding political developments, the rise of feudalism, were 
equally old and continuous. From the very beginning vassalage arising 
out of royal service and landlordship created by royal grants of land 
(beneficia) went hand in hand, and the tendency to convert the beneficia into 
heritable fiefs was as old as the Merovingian age. The political powers 
possessed by landlords were bound to add to the strength of the precocious 
feudalism, but they also were based on Roman precedent as well as 
ancient Germanic custom. The common belief that feudalism was 
rapidly imposed upon society by the military exigencies of the Carolingian 
state is met by a contention that both cavalry and professional army were 
much older than Charlemagne and probably as old as German society 
itself. 

Dopsch reinforces his picture of gradual transition by showing that in 
most other fields of activity, and above all in industry and trade, the 
breach with Rome was neither sudden nor complete. The material shell 
of towns was not all destroyed, industries continued to function in old 
urban centres and trade flowed on along the ancient trade routes. 
Although economic life was more local and self-sufficient than at the 
height of the Imperial eta, money did not go out of use and production 
for exchange persisted. If so, the so-called “ Carolingian Renaissance 
did little more than regulate economic activities which had been there 
long before the Carolingian capitulare took cognisance of them. 
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- With this account in its more general form most medievalists will now 

agree. They will even be inclined to accept a number of ideas which, 
however stressed in the book, lie outside the main chain of the argument. 
Thus historians will now be ready to admit, and be even grateful to 
Dopsch for having forced on them the admission, that the triumph of 
serfdom was not only slow but also partial, and that the manorial tide, 
even at its highest, was never able to submerge the whole mass of freemen. 
Similarly Dopsch’s attack on the uniform, compact and ubiquitous 
manor, an attack which fills a great part of his Carolingian book, and 
occasionally crops up in the present one, will find a sympathetic echo in 
the hearts of English students of rural society. And students of field- 
systems will find a great deal to their taste in Dopsch’s criticism of the 
ancient theories of the Mar& as a survival of the original folk-communism 
even if they find his discussion of common cultivation somewhat superficial. 

Here, as elsewhere, the impression of superficiality is the price which 
the author pays for his realistic approach. No other feature of the book 
has attracted as much attention and earned as much obloquy, as its attack 
on the legalistic bias of economic history. Many of the reputedly economic 
distinctions commonly drawn between period and period, or between 
institution and institution, are distinctions based not on real differences in 
economic life and social relations, but on those of legal doctrine. The 
tendency to treat the definitions of law-books and judicial records as 
faithful reflections of reality is, in Dopsch’s opinion, responsible for much 
that is false and artificial in economic history. With this accusation no 
economic historian who has ever suffered from the inherited abstractions 
of his subject will fail to agree and he is unlikely to be moved from his 
agreement by some recent restatements of the legalistic cause. 

In the most recent of these, the legal and constitutional approach is 
defended on the ground that legal doctrine, to say nothing of law and 
custom itself, profoundly influence the course of economic evolution. 
But this is not the ground on which Dopsch joins battle, for to him, as to 
many of us, the curse of legalistic artificiality consists, not in allowing full 
weight to legal causes, where and when they happen to operate, but in 
treating the whole of economic development from the point of view of 
legal definitions, in treating problems of social class as if they were 
entirely those of legal status, or in defining periods of economic and 
political history, such as feudalism, as if they were merely stages in the 
development of the legal doctrine of tenure. 

Legal facts, treated in combination with other facts as historical causes, 
are not the same thing as the legal angle of approach to economic facts. 
Even the latter would not be out of place in a history of legal approaches, 
or in a treatise on constitutional ideas. But this is not what Dopsch set 
out to write. His is a book on Wirtschaftsentwicklung and to accuse him 
of one-sided economic interpretation, merely because he has tried to 
write economic history instead of a history of legal interpretations of 
economic matters, is merely to demonstrate that training in legal cate- 
gories is not as invariable an aid to clarity of thought as it is sometimes 
claimed to be. 
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Nevertheless it is impossible to deny that much of Dopsch’s quarrel 
with other historians concerns, not the principle of legal interpretation, 
but the petty detail of academic K/einmalerei, and on this he can at times be 
as pedantic and unreal as the most scholastic of lawyers. 

It is the chief virtue of the English edition that by leaving out a great 
deal of tedious and somewhat irrelevant controversy and compressing the 
book into one volume, it brings out the enduring lines of the argument. 
Even now, careful, and not necessarily pedantic, readers may find them- 
selves objecting to the author’s desire to prove too much and to his 
knack of finding supporting evidence in facts which sometimes do not 
support him, and sometimes do not even exist. Archzxologists will pro- 
bably find fault with his use of the evidence of the Limesforschung, philolo- 
gists with his use of place names, local historians with his apparent 
misunderstanding of local peculiarities. The English section of the book 
has very wisely been left out altogether, and a committee of experts could 
with profit have excised or improved a number of other sections. But 
why quarrel with a book which never set out to be a work of reference, 
which by its very scope demanded a co-operative effort and which, like 
most co-operative efforts, was bound to contain weak links ? Above all, 
let us be grateful for the greatest and the most successful attempt ever 
made to appraise in a critical spirit the ancient and decrepit assumptions 
of our subject. 

M. PosTan. 


HISTORY OP" LAW: 


THEODORE PLUCKNETT. A Concise History of the Common Law. 2nd 
edition. (Butterworth & Co. 1936.) 

This is the first English edition of a book which has been widely read 
and used in America, and part of its excellence is due to the fact that it 
combines the merits of the two traditions of study. The directness and 
simplicity of the statement of difficult legal and historical theories which 
render it intelligible to the first-year student do not reflect any super- 
ficiality ; the constant citation of the most recent authorities does not 
indicate any lack of independence ; and the deep and wide scholarship 
to which constant tribute must be paid has no character of academic 
remoteness. The book should be of the greatest service to students and 
teachers, not only of law but of constitutional, social and economic 
history. 

About half the space is given to a general survey of legal history ; the 
second part is made up of sections on procedure, crime and tort, real pro- 
perty, contract and equity. Throughout the realistic approach of the 
author compels the student to recognise that law is concerned with the 
subject-matter of botheconomics and politics. ‘The treatment of feudalism 
may serve as an instance. “ Feudalism,” says Professor Plucknett, “ was a 
reatrangement of society upon a military rather than a capitalistic basis, 
designed to meet a grave emergency created by external invasion and 
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the fall of the central authority ” (p. 273). Whilst it may be objected that 
the agrarian aspect of feudalism is somewhat slighted in this definition, it 
reflects a vivid sense of the actual facts upon which legal theory is based, 
as do the discussions of wardship (p. 478), the growth of uses (pp. 487, 
514 ff.), the rise of equity (pp. 158 ff.) and the relation of the term of years 
to economic developments (pp. 510 ff.). Professor Plucknett is, in fact, 
at home in “ the typical medieval atmosphere ” which he very justly 
describes as “intensely practical ” (p. 286). Especially valuable to the 
non-legal reader is the authoritative, clear and comprehensive account of 
the jury (pp. 103-27), whilst the chapter on custom (pp. 272 ff.), ranging, as 
it does, from a comparison of our current “ conventions of the constitu- 
tion ” with the medieval custom of the realm to a sketch of the “ social 
revolution ” by which villein custom came to be received into the body 
of the common law, is so illuminating and suggestive that one longs to 
put it into the hands of every intelligent student. In a more limited field, 
Professor Plucknett’s criticism of the accepted view of Edward I’s 
“ anti-feudal ” policy (p. 30) may be warmly commended, whilst his 
suggestion of the part played by Domesday Book in the growth of a 
theory of legal record is most interesting (p. 12). 

On the ancient controversy as to whether Anglo-Saxon England 
should be called feudal or not, Professor Plucknett comes down cautiously 
but definitely on the side of Maitland as against G. B. Adams, Professor 
Stenton and Mr. Jolliffe—a judgment which is the more significant as it is 
from the legal side that his opponents draw their strongest arguments. 
He recognises the /aen as constituting the crucial point in the argument, 
but whilst admitting the incompleteness of the evidence, he refuses to 
accept the stricter definitions, whether of dominium or of contract, which 
tule out the application of the term “ feudal ” to pre-conquest conditions. 
Here, as elsewhere, his references to recent articles and monographs 
enable the reader to pursue the question further for himself if uncon- 
vinced. 

It is only to incidental remarks, mainly on matters of detail, that 
objections might be raised. The statement that the persons amenable to 
the hundred jurisdiction are almost always unfree (p. 88) seems question- 
able for the fourteenth century and is almost certainly wrong for the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Duels in a plea of land could still be 
waged in the hundred court in the second half of the thirteenth century. 
The statement that the doomsmen of the shire are never called judices 
(p. 89) is not in accordance with the wording of the Leges Henrici or of the 
Magna Carta of Cheshire.t To say that the work of Fustel de Coulanges 
is only now beginning to receive the attention that it deserves (p. 466) 
sounds strangely to a reader to whom the Recherches sur quelques problemes 
ad’ histoire were recommended for study as an undergraduate more than 
thirty years ago; Fustel’s doctrines may not have been adopted en bloc, 
but I can answer for it that they were closely examined in those days. The 
researches of economic historians in the last twenty years do not bear 
out the view that the mortality caused by the Black Death “ completely 
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disorganised the manorial system ” (p. 32). Lastly, from the standpoint 
both of the constitutional or the economic historian, the borough seems 
tather unfairly neglected. There is no reference to borough courts ; 
borough custom is dismissed in a footnote; and burgage tenure is 
described as the sign of self-government in what is “ still an agricultural 
unit ” (p. 480) instead of being the deliberate demanorialisation of tenure 
in order to make possible the development of an industrial unit. 
HELEN M. Cam. 


THE MANOR. 


H. S. Bennerr. Life on the English Manor. (Cambridge University Press. 
1937. 16s.) 

In the Preface to Life on the English Manor Mr. H. S. Bennett dis- 
tinguishes his point of view from that of the legalists who formerly 
dominated English medieval studies; their preoccupation with status 
led them, he thinks, to neglect the realities of economic freedom or 
slavery. Mr. Bennett is concerned, however, more with the social 
arrangements and the personal hopes and fears of the medieval peasantry 
than with purely economic matters ; he would gladly exchange cartularies 
and accounts, as well as assize and court rolls, “ for one brief diary of a 
peasant of the fourteenth century, set down as faithfully as the seventeenth- 
century diarists recorded their adventures in life and affairs.” Against 
this it could be argued that direct and subjective testimony is in principle 
unsatisfactory ; if medieval history continues to attract scholars and 
students, it will be owing to and not in spite of the impersonal and 
circumstantial nature of much of the evidence, which calls for patient, 
scientific examination, and does not encourage short cuts to truth. Mr. 
Bennett himself has studied cartularies and rolls to some purpose. Few 
of the published sources of manorial history have escaped his attention, 
and to certain large groups of unprinted materials he has devoted pains 
which most writers of general surveys feel justified in sparing themselves. 
He enjoys, besides, the advantage of knowing and appreciating the 
literary sources. It is an almost timeless world which he sets out to 
describe, hardly subject, save in one important respect, to change and 
development, and offering little scope for the study of measurable cause 
and effect. These are self-imposed limitations ; within them Mr. Bennett 
has constructed, with profound sympathy and learning, a clear and justly 
proportioned picture of medieval rural life. : 

His survey begins, as it ends, with the Church, whose influence per- 
vaded every part of the peasant’s existence. He describes the lay-out of 
the typical manor, and draws attention, in accounting for its personnel, 
to economic as well as legal inequalities. The importance of the under- 
manni in providing a labour pool is rightly stressed, but one would like a 
more exact estimate of their numbers and distribution. Extents and rentals 
are often misleading ; it may be frequently suspected and sometimes 
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shown that their distinction between villeins and cottars is really a dis- 
tinction between different classes of property held by the same tenants. 
It is in the chapter on agriculture that Mr. Bennett’s neglect of movement 
and change is a weakness. The characteristic of medieval agriculture, at 
least in the manorialised arable plain, is the interdependence of every one 
of its branches ; and this is fully revealed only in the difficult and com- 
plex processes of adjustment to changes in aims and methods and in the 
surrounding physical and economic circumstances. In a valuable account 
of manorial administration Mr. Bennett warns us not to look for uni- 
formity in structure and terminology. Under “Every Day Life” he 
examines with great thoroughness the resources of the average peasant ; 
here the printed accounts of the Yorkshire Lay Subsidies of 1297 and 1301 
would have been useful, and a few significant entries in the Durham 
Halmote Rolls seem to have been overlooked. Change and development 
enter into the picture with the gradual emancipation of the serfs and the 
processes which led to the breakdown of the manor; they are well 
described, but the account of the commutation of services in the fourteenth 
century should be read in conjunction with some recent studies which 
reveal some of the purely economic forces at work, and draw attention 
to earlier phases of progress and reaction. 

A few small points call for criticism. What is the evidence that strips 
in the open fields were divided from one another by “ balks ” (p. 44) ? 
Rebinatio, the second ploughing of the fallow, is usually rendered “ first ” 
—not “ second ”—“ stirring ” (p. 82). From the end of the thirteenth 
century peas were not usually “ dibbled” (p. 81), but sown like other 
field crops. 

T. A. M. BisHop. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF SWEDEN. 


Ext F. HecxscHer. Sveriges Ekonomiska Historia fran Gustav Vasa. Vols. 
I and ~ (Stockholm: Albert Bonnier. 1935 and 1936. 15 Kr. + 
ao Ke: 

Professor Heckschet’s book on the economic history of Sweden 15 20- 
1720 is one of the most important additions to the literature of economic 
history in recent years; unique in the breadth of its content and the 
excellence of its production. This eminent scholar is qualified in a special 
degree for the task he has undertaken. Besides being a distinguished 
economist, he possesses the technical skill of a modern trained historian. 
In the introduction to his book he puts forth—as he has done in several 
places before—his conception of the way in which economic history 
should be written, maintaining that the economic conditions of the past 
should as far as possible be subjected to the same method of treatment 
as the economic conditions of to-day. He does not overlook the difficulty 
of applying this method to past ages, and it is the realisation of this 
difficulty that has presumably prevented him from dealing with the 
economic history of Sweden before 1520. For in the Scandinavian 
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countries medieval sources from which the indispensable statistics could 
be compiled are extremely few. Even in dealing with the economic 
history of Sweden during the sixteenth century Professor Heckscher has 
encountered many difficulties. Thus, although he gives full attention to 
the question of population, which he regards as being of fundamental 
importance for the quantitative study of social conditions he has had to 
satisfy himself with a very rough estimate of the population of Sweden 
during the second half of the sixteenth century—750,000, based on the 
computations made by Forsell and S. Sundquist. 

The predominant agricultural structure of the Swedish community 
appears from the fact that the urban population constituted only 5 per cent. 
and those engaged in mining 4 per cent. The chapter on international 
exchange stresses the degree to which Swedish life was self-contained. 
Salt and hops were the principal imports and by the middle of the six- 
teenth century (1559) amounted to 43-5 per cent. of the total importation. 
Exports consisted of metals—which as late as 1559 constituted only 
about one-third of the total exportation—agricultural products, furs, 
hides and timber. It is another feature of interest that the trade connec- 
tions of Sweden were as yet almost exclusively confined to the Baltic lands. 
The self-contained character of the Swedish economy probably explains 
why the effects of the great European price revolution of the sixteenth 
century were so retarded : they first made themselves felt from the middle 
of the eighties and prices rose by only 50 per cent. before 1600, but 
continued to rise during the following twenty years and reached their 
climax in 1620 with a rise of 225-250 per cent. 

After 1600 the contacts of Sweden with the rest of Europe became 
far more extensive. The trade connections of Sweden now extended to 
the countries on the North Sea and chiefly to the Low Countries. So 
marked was the change that Professor Heckscher does not hesitate to 
call the second volume dealing with the economic history of Sweden 
1600-1720 “‘ Economy under International Influence.” In doing so he 
has not merely the economic causes in mind, for he attaches great weight 
to the rise of Sweden under Gustavus Adolphus to the rank of a Great 
Power. He gives weight to his point by his highly important sections on 
Swedish finances, and further shows how the intervention of Sweden in 
European politics caused a foreign influx in Sweden which was of great 
importance for its economic development. At the same time he stresses 
the fact that it was the wealth of Sweden’s supply of metals which 
provided Gustavus Adolphus with the necessary funds for his payments 
abroad during the Thirty Years War. The State monopoly of the copper 
trade became his chief fiscal instrument. Sweden benefited from the boom 
in the copper trade which set in at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century—impoverished Germany could not compete—and copper became 
during a period the most important Swedish export commodity. In 1559 
it constituted only 5-5 percent. of the total exportation, in 1590 20 percent., 
but in 1613 it had risen to 43-6 per cent. of the total. Metals by this time 
dominated the export trade, since iron constituted another 39 per cent. 
of the total exportation. By the middle of the seventeenth century the 
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‘relations between copper and iron had somewhat changed. The export 
of iron rose to about half of the total exportation, while copper fell to 
one-third. 

Professor Heckscher’s account of the development of Swedish iron 
production, which is familiar to English students from his article in the 
Economre History Revrew (Vol. IV), is inclined slightly to over-emphasise 
the improvements caused by the Vallon smiths. The purity of Swedish 
iron and the abundance of wood combined to give Swedish iron a 
unique position on the European markets until, during the eighteenth 
century, England succeeded in substituting coal for charcoal. Students 
may also observe that in his description of the copper trade Professor 
Heckscher takes it for granted that the Swedish Government had it in its 
power to regulate the international copper market by manipulating the 
volume of its sales by minting copper and other similar devices. On this 
point Professor Heckscher’s views have recently been re-examined in a 
discussion with Professor Albert Olsen, in whose opinion Japanese copper, 
in the hands of the Dutch East India Company from about 1625, became a 
competitor to Swedish copper. Professor Heckscher probably under- 
estimates the interconnection of the European and Asiatic markets. He 
concedes, however, that Professor Olsen is right in stating that in the 
seventeenth century Japan had the largest copper industry in the world.1 

This observation, however, should not be allowed to detract from the 
abiding value of Professor Heckscher’s economic history of Sweden, 
which, let it be hoped, will soon be made accessible to other than Scandi- 
navian readers. 

ASTRID FRIIs. 


THE MERCHANT ADVENTURERS. 


LatiriA Lye (Editor), assisted by Frank D. Watney. ers of Court of 
de Maes Company, 1453-1527. (Cambridge University Press. 1936. 
38. 

The Mercers’ Company is indeed to be congratulated on now making 
public the contents of this most interesting book, which for four centuries 
has lain carefully treasured within its hall, surviving even the ravages 
there of the Great Fire. The first extant volume of their Acts of Court 
it was compiled round about 1527 from such earlier books as could then 
be found. It is therefore not a complete record. Nominally covering 
seventy-five years, it devotes three times as much space to the second as 
to the first half of this period, and for nine of the first twenty years there 
are no entries. Its purpose was to set down those “ actis and ordinaunces 
most necessary to be had in memory, had and made in dyverse courtis 
in the halle of the honorable company of the Mercery of the Cite of 
London.” Hence it records meetings attended not merely by Mercers, 

1 Scandia X, 1937, pp. 38-75, 297-305: Svensk Historisk Tidskrift, 1937 
PP. 295-314. : 


but also by those merchants from other city companies who, with a 
common interest in the export of cloth, were also Merchant Adventurers. 
Thus it reveals, as was traced in this journal five years ago, the gradual 
evolution of an independent Merchant Adventurers’ Company of London. 
In it we can follow the emergence of separate groups of adventurers 
among the Mercers and other city companies, their attraction towards 
one another with the Mercers’ group as their nucleus, and their final 
fusion into a single group, with power to make and enforce ordinances in 
their own court ; yet still using the Mercers’ hall, the Mercers’ officials 
and, until 1527, the Mercers’ books. Further, it adds to our knowledge 
of the relations of this London group of Adventurers with those of other 
English cities, showing their consolidation into a single national company, 
dominated by the London group as that of London was dominated by 
the Mercers ; with its English headquarters still in the Mercers’ hall, 
where were kept its treasure chest and, as Schanz has shown, its charters 
and privileges. Much light is thrown on the Adventurers’ conduct of 
trade, as on their constitution. We find them co-operating to charter 
and equip ships, to secure armed convoys for their defence, to fix freights, 
to negotiate with rulers English and foreign, or to regulate the behaviour 
of their servants overseas. The importance of this volume for the history 
of the English Merchant Adventurers can scarcely be overestimated. 
Until it was brought to light their only known medieval records were 
certain charters and privileges and the books of the York and Newcastle 
companies. But here we have the actual minutes of their proceedings in 
London, with copies of letters to and from the Adventurers overseas. 
Rightly indeed were Schanz, Ehrenberg and Jansma convinced, though 
they could not put it to the proof, that the Mercers’ hall held, or had 
once held, the secrets of the early Adventurers. While this volume is 
sure of a welcome among the scholars in many countries who have 
long been interested in its principal subject, it is rich in rewards also for 
other historians, throwing new light on many topics such as the navies 
of Henry VII and Henry VIII, the Newfoundland venture of 1521 (the 
existing account of which, it is clear, is based on a misreading of the 
Drapers’ records), or the beginnings of St. Paul’s School. The main 
purpose of the Editor has been to give a clear and accurate version of 
the text itself, and this has been admirably achieved. A lucid introduction 
confines itself to calling attention to the chief points of interest, touching 
on the evolution of the Merchant Adventurers, on the Metcers’ internal 
organisation and on their economic functions. Students would, however, 
have been grateful for more explicit direction to those fuller discussions 
of each of these subjects, to which the introduction itself is closely in- 
debted. A useful index concludes the volume, though “ woode” (page 
632) should there and on page xvi appear as woad rather than as wood. 
It should be added that the volume is as notable for the excelience of its 


book-production as for the interest and importance of its contents. 
RK. M. Carus-WI son. 
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CAPITALISM AND SCIENCE. 


G. N, Crarx. Science and Social Welfare in the Age of Newton. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 5s.) . 


The lectures given by Professor Clark in London University have been 
turned into an attractive little book, in which he considers the relations 
between the scientific movement of the seventeenth century and the 
economic circumstances of the time. It is certainly not too much to say 
that this is the way in which the history of science should be written. 
Not until the technical details, the achievements of this writer or that, the 
passage of ideas from man to man or from place to place, have all been 
fitted into the social background of the age in question, can they find their 
significance. Only thus will the reproach of anecdotage and antiquarian- 
ism be removed from the history of science. 

The keynote is sounded early, in the first chapter, where John Wilkins 
declares (1648): “in these mathematical or philosophical enquiries, 
besides the great delight and pleasure, there is also much real benefit to be 
learned ; particularly for such gentlemen as employ their estates in those 
chargeable adventures of draining mines, coalpits, etc., and also for such 
common artificers as ate well skilled in the practice of these arts.” It is 
clear that the primary significance of seventeenth-century science, and 
largely also of the science of the century before, lay in its relation to the 
new capitalist system. Professor Clark, however, is admirably discreet, 
and we do not meet with the word “ capitalism ” until p. 30. His first 
chapter is mainly concerned with the formation of the Royal Society and 
the effect which its founders had on the improvement of technology. The 
second, which is a little difficult to summarise, deals with the relation of 
economic conditions to technological change. In spite of the greatness of 
the scientific movement in the seventeenth century, the immediate tech- 
nical changes, relatively to those of the following century, were moderate 
enough. 

In the third chapter, questions of theory are raised, for Professor Clark 
discusses in some detail the views of Professor Hessen on the economic 
motivation of scientific work such as that of Newton. His conclusions, 
rather critical of Hessen, were not found altogether convincing by at any 
rate one reader. It is surely not essential to Hessen’s case to assume that 
the actions of a scientist have a consciously economic motive. Yet that is 
what Professor Clark seems to do (cf. pp. 72 and 82). The scientist may 
suppose himself to be primarily investigating the works of God, but he is 
doing so not in a vacuum, but within a social matrix which may mould his 
thought without his being aware of it. Professor Clark also finds Hessen’s 
point of view too narrow. That the changing economic system pro- 
foundly influenced seventeenth-century science, he fully admits. But he 
claims that other influences were just as important, namely, medical needs, 
the fine arts, and war (pp. 69 ff.). The history of medicine is indeed an 
important part of the history of culture, but must not medicine be con- 
sidered, especially in these periods, as an art dependent on those who 
could pay for it and ancillary to the rising standards of life > And would 
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not this effect on science be therefore ultimately economic as well? If 
this were not the case, why should medicine have waited static until the 
sixteenth century before giving its stimulus to scientific advance ? The 
fine arts we have not space to discuss, but Professor Clark seems unduly 
pessimistic about war. His view implies that war is something inherent in 
man as an animal, a conclusion to which the reviewer, as a biologist him- 
self, can give no agreement. The stimulus to science from war surely 
cannot be regarded in abstraction from economic life. 

On one point, however, Professor Clark carries the day against Hessen. 
This is in regard to the influence of religious ideas on seventeenth-century _ 
science. No balanced picture of science at this time can afford to neglect 
the cross-currents provided by cabbalistic mysticism, “‘ magical ” empiric- 
ism, Aristotelian rationalism, and so on. Had the author had sufficiént 
space he would doubtless have referred to the recent monograph of W. 
Pagel, where the question is treated in great detail. A recent lecturer com- 
mented on the fact that so many of the early Fellows of the Royal Society 
were Anglican Churchmen, which he deemed to be inexplicable. But was 
not Thomism the kernel of the nut of school-Aristotelianism which the 
new or experimental philosophy was so successfully cracking ? Another 
excellent point referred to by Professor Clark is the appreciation for science 
shown by the “ extreme left ” in theology and politics during the Civil 
War, e.g. by Winstanley. 

The last chapter in the book deals with the beginnings of sociology, 
and gives an interesting account of the work of Petty and Graunt on the 
Bills of Mortality. Learned, instructive, and very stimulating, Professor 
Clark’s book, which will probably find all the more readers because of its 
small size, is a fine contribution towards that rational history of science 
which has almost entirely yet to be written. 

JosEPpH NEEDHAM. 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


W. M. Newman. Le Domaine Royal sous les Premiers Capetiens. (Sitey : 1937-) 
In 1783 I’Académie Royale des Inscriptions announced as a subject for its 
literary prize an enquiry into the “extent of the crown domains from the 
accession of Hugh Capet.” Since then the question has been often studied and 
still more often referred to, but the current ideas as to the exact composition and 
extent of the domain have nevertheless remained nebulous. The present book, 
based on a doctorate thesis of the University of Strassburg, tries to fill the gap 
by analysing and listing the rights and revenues which formed part of the royal 
domain between 987 and 1180. The author distinguishes the secular domain 
from the ecclesiastical one, the latter consisting almost exclusively of the rights 
which the Crown claimed over “ royal” monasteries and churches. He defines 
the “ Domaine” as “ rights” over persons and properties, but his treatment 
suggests that it is the revenue-yielding or proprietary rights that he has in 
mind. The distinction was not apparently drawn sufficiently clearly by historians, 
and writers as recent as Fliche have failed to realise the difference between 
royal domain and royal powers—one economic and the other political. 

M. PosTAn. 


Str THomAs LAwson-TANCRED, Bt. Records of a Yorkshire Manor. (Arnold. 
1937. 21s.) This substantial volume is essentially a collection of documents, 
in whole or in part, printed and unprinted, bearing upon the history of the 
ancient manor of Aldborough in North-West Yorkshire and its two parlia- 
mentary boroughs, with short general and chapter introductions. ‘The most 
interesting of these documents, because hitherto unpublished, are the manorial 
records from the fifteenth century onwards and a long series of letters and 
documents, relating to the parliamentary history of the boroughs and throwing 
a lurid light upon the borough-mongering of the eighteenth century. The 
greater part of this new material is preserved at Aldborough. Aldborough, 
originally Burg, so called from the ruined walls of the extensive Romano- 
British cvitas of Isurtum Brigantum within which an early Anglian settlement 
was formed, stood in the angle between the Ure and the Great North Road. 
At the Norman Conquest it was an important administrative centre, the head of 
a large wapentake and having, besides three outlying vills, soke or jurisdiction 
over eight others scattered over an area extending nearly to Otley and Skipton. 
The planting of a borough of the Norman type before 1155 at the crossing of 
the Ure nearby (Boroughbridge), gave it new commercial possibilities, but before 
the twelfth century was out it lost its administrative and domanial importance 
to Knaresborough. As a royal estate from before the Conquest, Aldborough 
retained the character and privileges of ancient demesne, even when granted to 
subjects. After returning to the Crown five times by escheat, it was given in 
1372 to John of Gaunt and so as part of the Duchy of Lancaster came back to 
the Crown once more in 1399, though in a different relation, and remained in 
its possession until sold by Charles I in 1628. An inquisition post mortem of 
1300 and a bailiff’s account of 1407-8 throw interesting light upon the manorial 
economy of Aldborough. In 1300 the holders of land are distinguished as free 
tenants and free sokemen; there is evidence that the distinction was one of 
tenement, not of personal status. It may, as Vinagradoff suggested, discriminate 
between free land held by charter and that held by the custom of the manor. 
Inferior classes, bondagers (bondi) and cottagers, appear. ‘The bondagers are 
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once or twice casually referred to in other documents as xafivi ot villani, but 
their northern tenure was of course freer and their services, which had been 
commuted by this date, lighter than those generally associated with those names. 
They held from half an oxgang to three oxgangs. By 1407-8 the distinction 
between free tenures had been abandoned and all such holders are described as 
“free tenants in socage” or “free sokemen.” All the bondage land had 
escheated to the lord and been leased at higher rents. Escheats in general seem 
to have been a not inconsiderable factor in the gradual rise of the annual income 
of the manor from 555. after the devastation of 1069 to a regular yield of about 
£50 down to the seventeenth century when it was greatly enhanced, apparently 
by raising of rents and extensions of the cultivated area. On the other hand the 
revenue from Boroughbridge showed a striking decrease by the sixteenth 
century when so many small boroughs were in a state of depression. The 
Aldborough arable was cultivated on the three-field system, a fact of some 
interest, as Professor Gray in his study of English field-systems found little 
material for Yorkshire. It was gradually enclosed between 1628 and 1809. 
Boroughbridge in its early days, thanks to its superior situation and constitu- 
tion, soon outstripped the parent Burg in wealth and population and from the 
thirteenth century became the real head of the manor, its courts being held in 
the Tolbooth there. It was represented in the Parliament of 1300, though not 
again until 1553. Its burgages, some sixty-five in number, were held by suit of 
court only without rent, a unique feature, as far as we know, no doubt devised 
to attract the first settlers. The burgesses did suit at three borough courts a 
year for trial of actions between party and party. Police offences were presented 
by a jury of burgesses not at their own courts, but at the sheriff’s turns of the 
manor, and at the Michaelmas turn they elected two constables and six other 
minor officers. The bailiff was appointed by the lord of the manor and usually 
farmed the revenues of the borough from him. In the seventeenth century 
(1673) the burgesses complained to Parliament against these lessees acting as 
returning officers at elections, and a practice grew up of each contending party 
electing its own bailiff as returning officer, leaving the sheriff to decide which 
return to accept. After the Duke of Newcastle secured a majority of the 
burgages he appointed annually a bailiff for the borough, whose only duty was 
to act at parliamentary elections. The burghal status of Aldborough is obscure. 
There is no real evidence that it was a borough in the Middle Ages. It is not 
until the sixteenth century that it definitely appears as such. It sent two burgesses 
to Parliament in 1558, five years after the representation of Boroughbridge was 
resumed. There were only nine burgages and it looks as if they had been 
specially created. So narrow a franchise excited criticism even in the seventeenth 
century, and in 1679 the House of Commons, acting upon the policy which had 
been recently followed in the case of several larger boroughs, extended the 
franchise to all inhabitants paying scot and lot. Until 1701 when Lord Pelham, 
more notorious as Duke of Newcastle (1712-68), bought the manor for political 
purposes, the representation of the two boroughs was keenly contested by 
leading Yorkshire families. Newcastle, however, acquired almost absolute 
control of it by purchase of burgages at Boroughbridge and the ejection of 
unsubmissive tenants at Aldborough. For more than a century the dukes 
nominated four members from a single parish, double the representation of the 
county. Their nominees were sometimes more than respectable, especially in 
the old Duke’s time, including inter alios Henry Pelham, William Pitt the elder, 
the future Lords Mansfield and Eldon, Viscount Castlereagh and, as one of the 
last four before the Reform Bill, Michael Thomas Sadler. But apart from the 
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“ consideration ” which some at least of the nominees had to pay for the honour 
(pp. 305-6), it was a scandalous state of things and the reformers made the most 
of it. The two pocket boroughs were of course disfranchised, and shortly after- 
ward the fourth Duke sold the manor. The editor’s commentary has been 
prepared with care and usually gives plenty of help in the interpretation of the 
documents, but he has not always gone to the best sources. Higden is hardly 
the authority one expects to be quoted for the burning of Isurium in the eighth 
century, and the failure of Domesday Book to mention a church is no proof that 
it did not exist. It is surprising to learn on p. 197 that the burgesses of Borough- 
bridge were enfranchised in the early years of Richard I, forty years at least after 
its creation as a borough, and reference to the Pipe Roll of 1194 (p. 161) shows 
that all that Richard did was to confirm a confirmation (of its customs) by Henry 
II. Again, the mention of the tenants of ancient demesne in some of the earliest 
parliamentary writs does not warrant the statement (p. 6) that Aldborough and 
Boroughbridge became parliamentary boroughs owing to their status as ancient 
demesne of the Crown. The writs referred to were for the collection of aids not 
for the election of representatives, and boroughs on ancient demesne had no 
exclusive claim to parliamentary representation. Perhaps the editor misunder- 
stood Brady, to whose Treatise on Boroughs (1690) he refers the reader, but he 
was no very trustworthy writer.. Useful plans of Aldborough and of its fields 
before and after enclosure are given, but something might have been said in 
explanation of the large extension of arable land north of the village shown in 
the last plan (p. 97, cf. p. 107). There is no index. 
James Tarr. 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Vol. vii, Henry VI, 1437-45. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1937.) The present volume covers the years between the end of Henry’s 
minority and the disappearance of Beaufort from Lancastrian politics. The 
period was one in which government and society were rapidly approaching the 
anarchy and civil war of the middle decades. Yet so standardised and formalised 
has the procedure of administration become that a superficial reader will notice 
nothing beyond the accumulation of routine business. The bulk of documents 
deal with grants of rents and lands belonging or escheated to the Crown, the 
appointments of collectors of customs, farmers of aulnage, collectors of the lay 
and ecclesiastical subsidies. It is only in conjunction with other evidence that 
a social historian will be able to discover in the names of the recipients of lands 
and wardships signs of a changing distribution of power in the country. Like 
the other volumes in the collection the present one is carefully edited, and well 
nae though unlike most of the other volumes it does not possess a subjéct- 
index. 


M. PostAn. 


E. M. Carus-Witson (Editor). The Overseas Trade of Bristol. Bristol Record 
Society’s Publications. Vol. vii. (Bristol. 1937.) The sponsors of the Bristol 
Record Society’s publications must be congratulated on the latest volume, con- 
taining a most intelligent and careful collection of records for the trade of 
Bristol in the later Middle Ages. Unlike most of the previous volumes the 
present one does not rely to any considerable extent on Bristol’s own 
archives. Much of it comes from the Public Record Office, and of the individual 
documents by far the most important are the custom accounts published in the 
second half of the book. While the total figures of Bristol’s annual trade repro- 
duce the data of the Enrolled Custom Accounts already summarised in the book 
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edited by Power and Postan, the detailed information of the so-called “ par- 
ticular ” custom accounts is here given for the first time. Interesting and valu- 
able have also been the extracts from the Southampton porterage books, which 
remind us of the part which Southampton played as the chief port of entry of 
Mediterranean commodities. The extracts also show the importance of over- 
land transport by carts. But the bulk of the evidence merely goes to illustrate 
the continuous growth of Bristol’s trade and shipping in the fourteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries, which not even the economic stagnation and the disorders 
of Henry V1’s reign could interrupt. Bristol’s connections all lay in the West and 
the South, and were bounded by Ireland and Gibraltar at theit two extremities. 
But the documents illustrating Sturmy’s abortive attempt to establish direct 
connections with the Levant and the two Bristol attempts to sail west of 
Ireland, show that the time of the great discoveries was not far off. The 
significance of these and other documents is brought out by the excellence of 
_ the editorial plan. Unlike most other English editors, but like the makers of 
the great Hanseatic and Dutch series, Miss Carus-Wilson has prefaced each 
of her documents or extracts by long descriptive summaries and by exhaustive 
scholarly glosses. The result has more than repaid her efforts, for the book is 
more useful to the scholar and more intelligible to the general reader than any 
other publication of this kind. 
M. Posran. 


S. J. Mapce, The Domesday of Crown Lands. (Routledge. 1938. 25s.) This 
volume is an addition to the London School of Economics series of studies 
in economic and social history. Its purpose can perhaps best be appreciated 
from a summary of its contents. Forty-five pages on the previous history of 
crown lands are followed by an account of the sales legislation of the common- 
wealth, a description of the parliamentary surveys and an analysis of a model 
survey, a section on the procedure of sale, and brief notes on the restoration 
and subsequent history of the lands. There follows a full bibliography and 
appendices : and there are numerous statistical tables. The book can hardly be 
regarded, however, either as the definitive monograph on the history of crown 
lands or as an exhaustive study of the sales of the commonwealth period. 
The author has discovered and printed some valuable documents (notably 
instructions to surveyors and an agreement forming a ring of “ original 
creditors ” to keep down the price of estates), and he indicates others (the 
model sale); he gives very interesting information on the procedure of sale, 
control of the market, and frauds; and many important problems are raised. 
But no general conclusions are arrived at which can be said to add very much 
to what is already known. Dr. Madge’s book will provide a very good index 
and guide for future researchers: it will tell them where much new material 
has been found, and the dates on which it was found ; but it will give them 
fewer indications of the value of this material. There is indeed throughout a 
lack of analysis, a refusal to attempt interpretation, that leaves the work rather 
barren. Even the elaborate tables are somewhat sterile: they consist mainly 
of addition sums, and no selectivity seems to have been used in deciding which 
material to present. The result is that the questions one really wants to ask 
remain unanswered, and though Dr. Madge has shown where the answers 
may ultimately be found, the material he presents gives little assistance. Who, 
for instance, obtained possession of the lands ? How far did speculators use 
“immediate tenants” and “ original creditors”—-who had pre-emptive 
rights—as stalking horses? In the only example Dr. Madge gives at length 
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the immediate tenant buys the estate and transfers possession of it to two 
business men, who pay in debentures (pp. 207, 357). Were such arrangements 
the exception or the rule? How far, again, were the lands effectively restored 
in 16602 Dr. Madge gives evidence on p. 264 which suggests that many of 
the estates must have been retained on some terms or other, but does not draw 
this conclusion himself. Henrietta Maria’s estates, he considers, “were fe- 
covered-with comparative ease”: yet we know that she was given consider- 
able sums in compensation for estates alleged to be so wasted that it was not 
worth dispossessing their owners. Is there any connection, finally, between 
politics and the sale of lands, and if so, what? Dr. Madge treats the whole 
problem from the purely fiscal angle, and it is only accidentally that one dis- 
covers that reference on p. 110 to an apparent reversal of policy in parliament 
really records the different policies of the Rump and the Barebones parliament. 
Dr. Madge is a pioneer in a very important field of study : one should perhaps 
be grateful to him for revealing the necessity of asking these questions rather 
than criticise him for not having answered them. He has discovered a great 
deal of new material, has industriously classified and listed the old. The task 
of analysis can now begin, and will be greatly simplified by his labours. 
: CHRISTOPHER HILL. 


J. W. Buaxe. Exropean Beginnings in West Africa, 1454-1578. (Longmans. 
1937. tos. 6d.) In the early period of European advance into the new world of 
the tropics fascinating things took place. Crude ideas were modified by the 
light of experience, geography expanded its scope, speculators in new com- 
modities made dazzling profits, hardihood overcame superstitious fears and 
physical dangers, and there were junctures when some turn of luck or blind 
decision altered the course of history. All these provide a drama in which 
millions of actors played their parts, the plot but dimly understood by them and 
not yet fully unfolded to us. The subject has engaged many historians and is still 
unexhausted ; for the material is not easy to deal with, and much of it is yet 
unexamined. Mr. Blake has devoted himself to the first century of European 
contact with the part of West Africa which used to be known as the Guinea 
Coast, the two thousand miles between the Senegal and the Cameroons. In 
some respects he breaks new ground, in others his research has amplified the 
story previously known. He is concerned less with the discovery than with its 
exploitation and the international rivalries ensuing. It will be new to most 
English readers that Spain, or rather Castile, was the first Power to challenge the 
monopoly claimed by Portugal to the great country revealed by Portuguese 
efforts. The challenge, however, was actively pursued as early as 1454-6, when 
Castilian trading fleets were busy in Senegambia. The Portuguese appealed to 
the Pope, and two Bulls in 1455 and 1456 conferred upon Portugal the whole 
exploitation of the African coast, including those parts yet to be discovered “ as 
far as the Indies.” The dispute then remained dormant for twenty years, during 
which time the Portuguese advanced to the Gold Coast and obtained quantities 
of treasure from the so-called mine. Actually a specific mine never existed, and 
the gold was supplied by negroes washing dust from the river-beds over a wide 
area; but the Portuguese established a fortified station which was known as 
El Mina and became the focus of rivalry. Meanwhile Ferdinand and Isabella 
were consolidating the kingdom of Spain, and it was from something more than 
the power of Castile that a new challenge proceeded. Portugal went to wat with 
the Spanish sovereigns for dynastic reasons in 1475, and immediately large fleets 
of Spanish ships began to trespass in Guinea and particularly on the Gold Coast. 
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They had much success, but it was only one aspect of the contest, and the war 
ended in 1480 with an abandonment of all Spanish claims to Guinea in return 
for the cession of the Canary Islands, hitherto Portuguese. For half a century 

Portugal enjoyed her African monopoly, and then about 1530 a fresh challenge 

developed from the French and to a less extent from the English working in 

collaboration with them. Mr. Blake considers the years 1530-53 as the French 

period, although the trespassers were becoming increasingly cosmopolitan. 

After 15 53 the English took the lead, and in the early years of Elizabeth were 

engaged in a serious but undeclared war with Portugal. The leading events of 
this period are better known, but Mr. Blake has added many details. During 

this later time Spain was the friend of Portugal, for the two Powers had now a 

common interest in maintaining the principle of monopoly which was vital also 

to the Spanish empire in the West. The above is merely an outline of an 
extremely interesting book. In other directions it gives the student much to 

think about. It reveals a marked contrast between the size and the importance 

~ of these early tropical trades. A few ships of insignificant burden returning 

every year from the Guinea coast were sufficient to make their owners fabulously 
rich and to affect the balance of power of European states. Another considera- 
tion concerns future research. Mr. Blake has used English manuscript material 

but has had to limit himself to printed collections of foreign documents. When 
will the archives of Lisbon and Seville and the manuscript collections in France 
be systematically ransacked ? The answer is, not for a very long time, unless 

official interest can be aroused. Miss I. A. Wright has shown us the quality of 
the Seville manuscripts in recent volumes published by the Hakluyt Society, but 
her output is necessarily only a sample. It is time to think of Calendars of State 
Papers from Lisbon, Seville and France, which shall amplify our knowledge of 
early European expansion. 

J. A. WILLIAMSON. 


CuHartes M. ANDREws. The Colonial Period of American History. Vols. Il and 
III. (Yale University Press—Humphrey Milford. 18s. each.) The second 
volume of Professor Andrews’ great history begins by rounding off his study 
of New England with an account of the later Puritan colonies of that region— 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and New Haven. These chapters are excellent, 
especially on the side of political theory, a very important element in the 
foundation of Rhode Island and Connecticut. Perhaps, however, the most 
interesting chapter in the second volume is the introduction to the subject of 
proprietary colonies. It is peculiarly important for two reasons ; first, because 
it offers, for the first time so far as I know, satisfactory arguments for taking 
the somewhat archaic apparatus of the proprietary colonies seriously ; secondly, 
because it is a very good exercise in the art of writing colonial history with an 
eye on the conditions in the mother country which made people want to 
colonise. It will also be, for the same kind of reasons, the most interesting 
chapter in this volume for readers of economic history. This is a welcome 
compensation for the somewhat summary treatment of economic affairs in the 
chapters devoted to individual colonies. After this introductory chapter, 
Professor Andrews proceeds to treat the proprietary colonies one by one: 
first a short chapter on the early history of Barbados, which was a proprietary 
colony before 1660, then a much longer one on Maryland. At the beginning 
of the third volume there is a slight change in the scene: the Government 
appears for the first time as a colonial adventurer in the conquest of Jamaica. 
New York, under the absolute, rather than proprietary, government of James IJ, 
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_ is followed by the more obviously proprietary New Jersey, Carolina and 
Pennsylvania. The proprietary colonies exhibit, far more than the earlier 
chartered company group, the extraordinary variety and fertility in experi- _ 
ment of English political thought and practice in the seventeenth century. 
Professor Andrews is at his best here, distinguishing both soundly and subtly 
the principles on which these different proprietorships rested. In volume II 
he STs two colonies which have always interested him peculiarly— 
Connecticut and Maryland. Therefore he writes con amore, and this is for- 
tunate for the reader because both these colonies are often neglected or under- 
rated by the historian. In parts of volume III he has a somewhat less agreeable 
task; and if his interest shows some sign of flagging amid the diminutive 
but tangled factions of West New Jersey and North Carolina, nobody need 
be surprised or shocked, for much of the early story of those colonies is exceed- 
ingly tiresome. He can be excused somewhat less for the shorter and rather 
less satisfactory chapters on the West India colonies, for the importance of 
taking these colonies seriously is one of the principles that he has rightly and 
successfully imposed upon other historians. In this section of the book there 
are one or two mistakes : sugar was cultivated earlier in some Spanish colonies 
—Santo Domingo at any rate—than in Brazil; Sir William Stapleton was not 
the first Governor of the Leeward Islands ; and surely there were two editions 
of the Laws of Barbados before that of Hall. There is, however, one more 
serious criticism, and it is one which must weigh with readers of the Economic 
History Review. Professor Andrews is a historian of institutions ; a historian 
of society only in so far as it is reflected in those institutions. This side of the 
story is as well told here as Professor Andrews has ever told it, which is saying 
a good deal. But after all, the economic motive for colonisation was immensely 
important (Professor Andrews recognises that), and we look for some treat- 
ment of the economic side of the colonial venture from America’s greatest 
colonial historian. We do not get it. But for the introductory chapter on the 
proprietary colonies, which is excellent, there is no economic history here. 
Rhode Island, Barbados, Jamaica and Carolina, to name no others, present 
exceedingly interesting subjects for discussion to the economic historian ; 
but those subjects are not discussed by Professor Andrews. I do not think he 
even says what were the commodities of Pennsylvania, and there is only one 
sentence about those of Carolina. Professor Andrews has chosen his method 
and scope of his study and it would be impertinent to demand reasons for an 
omission which is clearly not accidental. But it is a pity. These volumes are 
clearly going to take the place of Osgood’s as the standard work on the colonial 
history of America—not only because they embody a great deal of more recent 
scholarship, but because they are humaner, livelier and broader in outlook than 
Osgood’s, It is, perhaps, unlikely that they will ever be superseded in their 
turn. But they will have to be supplemented. 
RICHARD PARES. 


S. G. Nissenson. The Patroon’s Domain. (Columbia University Press. 
1937. Humphrey Milford. 18s. 6d.) This is a workmanlike study of a most 
interesting subject, the van Rensselaer estates in the province of New York. 
Although several patroonships, properly so called, were begun, and although 
the term “patroon” has been improperly flung at any large land-holder in 
New York, there was only one patroonship of any permanent importance, and 
that was Rensselaerswyck. Indeed it is surprising that this one estate of land- 
lord and tenants should have survived at all in a whole continent of land to be 
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had almost for the asking; probably it would not have done so, but for the 
neighbourhood of the Albany fort and trading-station, which defended it from 
the Indians and gave its lands something of a monopoly value ; to this may be 
added the somewhat exceptional ability of the proprietary family, whose 
European members were otherwise provided for and did not need to demand 
an immediate liquidation of the estate. We are fortunate in the survival of a 
great deal of correspondence and archive material relating to the early history of 
this venture. Although the institution turned out to be unique, its history is of 
great general significance. The patroonships (as Professor Andrews has 
suggested) bear some resemblance to the “ particular plantations ” of which 
there was one in Barbados and several in Virginia during the proprietary 
days ; so that the story of Rensselaerswyck can be set beside what little we 
know of those sub-colonies to illustrate an experiment that was tried in several 
places but did not succeed permanently in any. The economic history of the 
patroonship illustrates many important points of colonial history, and perhaps 
the tenurial side of it is the most interesting of all, because it shows up the 
difficulty of adapting to colonial conditions a rather complicated system of 
European land-holding—a system that was itself in course of development. 
This part of Mr. Nissenson’s story is perhaps the best done, and it is certainly 
the most interesting to readers of economic history. He has not shirked the 
difficulties of Dutch land-tenure (this reviewer is no judge of the correctness of 
his conclusions), nor those of the elaborate book-keeping troubles between the 
partners of the adventure. The result is not easy reading, and Mr. Nissenson’s 
cumbrous and academic style makes it less easy still; but it is important, 
interesting work, and it appears to be well done. 
RICHARD PARES. 


Lorp Otntvier. Jamaica: The Blessed Island. (Faber & Faber. 1936. 15s.) 
Lord Olivier has served many years in the administration of Jamaica, finally as 
Governor, and he writes with a point of view. Briefly, whatever has conduced 
to the establishment of a peasant proprietorship in the island is good, whatever 
has not is bad. This leads him sometimes into some tendentious argument. 
For instance, it is quite fair to criticise the apprenticeship experiment of 1833-8 
because it did not train the negroes for apprenticeship or for anything else, 
and that is why Lord Olivier dislikes it; but it is not fair for him to ascribe 
to it (p. 109) bad effects which surely arose from slavery itself. When he deals 
with the so-called return to barbarism between 1840 and 1880 he tries to prove 
too much and gets into difficulties. The white planters of the day thought the 
sugar industry was declining because the labourers were withdrawing to the 
mountains; Lord Olivier redresses the balance by arguing that the sugar 
estates went out of cultivation for other reasons, and that the negroes were 
thereby deprived of their livelihood and had to take to the mountains. That is 
to some extent true (though it ought to have been supported by a more than 
passing reference to the equalisation of the sugar duties and its effects), but 
Lord Olivier pushes it too far; moreover, as to the merits of the thing, he 
admits in other parts of the book that the standard of civilisation did decline— 
though he puts the decline rather later than it has generally been put, and that 
negroes may properly be prevented—by the land policy of the Government, 
not that of the planters—from getting out of touch with civilisation. But 
though Lord Olivier is sometimes tendentious and even tiresome (as in his back 
chat on the Crossman report), much may be forgiven to a writer who not only 
knows modern Jamaica so well but illuminates a historical period which is still 
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a complete blank for students of history and corrects the too well-established | 
tendency to identify Jamaica with sugar and large estates. He writes not only 
with knowledge but with real ingenuity and insight into social conditions— 
there is an excellent page on the connection between water supply and conjugal 
fidelity, and a good comparison of the morals of estate and mountain negroes—a 
contrast which he is, perhaps, the first historical writer to bring out properly. 
If there is-a little too much poetry and pen-painting, too much repetition and 
too many references to geology—if it is a little rambling and not very well 
put together, this book nevertheless contains some valuable knowledge which 
nobody else possesses and some suggestions which nobody else could have 
made. RICHARD PARES. 


F. A. Weis. The British Hosiery Trade, its History and Organisation. (George 
Allen & Unwin. 1936. tos. 6d.) This is a useful book on the history of the 
hosiery trade in the Midland counties. It is not quite so comprehensive as its 
title suggests, for the centres which existed in the eighteenth century outside 
London and the Midlands are scarcely mentioned, and there are only a few 
references to the flourishing trade at Hawick. Nor is there any discussion of 
the reasons why the industry prospered there and in the Midlands and lan- 
guished elsewhere. Within these limits Mr. Wells’ treatment is competent. 
In the absence of any new soutce of information, no account of the trade in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries can add much to our knowledge, but 
this is a valuable summary of the known and accessible evidence, and it may 
well be that nothing more is available. The result, of course, is that the ques- 
tions which rise to the reader’s mind can be answered only in the broadest 
outline, and that we must be content with, at best, very meagre information 
about such points as the origins of the country employers, the sources of their 
capital, their methods of marketing and the manufacture of their machinery. 
Mr. Wells gives us something on all these points except the last, and this he 
may have considered outside his province; yet the framesmiths and other 
mechanics concerned form such an interesting body of men and played so 
important a part in the development of spinning machinery, that it is to be 
regretted that we know so remarkably little about them. The later history of 
the trade, especially of the methods for conciliation and arbitration for which 
it was famous in the middle of the nineteenth century, is well treated; and 
forty pages at the end are given to a useful description of its present organisa- 
tion. Perhaps Mr. Wells relies a little too much upon his authorities, and 
where they differ he is apt to refrain from expressing an opinion. Gravenor 
Henson, for instance, though indefatigable in collecting the traditions current 
among the workers of his time, was not always able to judge of their truth. 
To take two minor instances, he was wrong in supposing that the French did 
not know of English improvements to the frame until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century ; nor can the cotton stockings made with hand-spun yarn 
have been so contemptible as he describes, or there could hardly have been 
such a demand for yarn from Lancashire to make them. Mr. Wells leaves 
Henson’s own position undecided ; was he or was he not at the back of the 
Luddite outrages ? Mr. and Mrs. Hammond accept Henson’s own account of 
himself, and Mr. Wells does not point out, what is evident from a comparison 
of the sources he quotes with those used by them, that the evidence against 
him appears to be drawn entirely from the confessions of prisoners who were 
unable to make any specific charges. 


J. de L. Mann. 
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H. L. Hary. The Colonial Office: A History. (Longman. 128. 6d.) The 
absence of a text-book on the development of the Colonial Office has long been 
recognised by students of imperial history as a serious gap in their equipment, 
The present volume endeavours to remedy that lack for the important and 
formative period of 1836 to 1885. The author has been given access to con- 
fidential files of the Department which were not transferred to the Public Record 
Office with the official documents (correspondence between the Secretary of 
State and Colonial Governors, Acts and Ordinances, Journals of Council and 
Assembly, etc.) to which the Office memoranda refer. He has accordingly been 
able to use much hitherto unknown material which throws important light upon 
a number of problems of colonial policy during this period. Unfortunately as 
a study of the growth of a Government Department the book is disappointing. 
It is divided into two parts, respectively designated as “‘ Administrative ” and 
“ Policy.” The former opens with an outline survey of the machinery for 
administering the Colonial Empire in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
which would have gained in accuracy for reference to the standard administra- 
tive studies of Professor C. M. Andrews. Succeeding chapters are entitled : 
“The Office,” “ The Staff,” ‘The Governor,” and the “Colonial Civil 
Service.” The method adopted is to provide a sort of running commentary on 
the personalities and the multifarious activities of the Colonial Office. The 
chapter devoted to “ The Governor” is typical of this method. In order to 
portray the difficulties of a Governor’s life, the author provides a seven-page 
discussion of the affair of Governor Eyre in Jamaica and another-concerning 
Sir Bartle Frere and Cetewayo. These discussions throw some new light on the 
controversies in question, but they do not provide an adequate substitute for 
a careful and precise analysis of the relationship of the central with the colonial 
executive in the different types of colony government. Similarly, the vast 
array of problems grouped together under “ Foreign” and “ Native ” policy 
is disposed of in some sixty pages. Adequate treatment would have required 
a large volume. The reader is given a selected series of “ close-ups ” which are 
intelligible only to the specialist—Hindmarsh and Gawler in South Australia, 
Stephen and the colonisation of New Zealand, the problem of Natal, the 
settlement of Labuan, and so on. The result is neither a history of colonial 
policy nor a coherent account of the work of the Colonial Office as such. But 
the book is far from worthless. It is indeed a hotch-potch of good things. If 
the reader takes paper and pencil and does his own sifting and arrangement, he 
will find valuable evidence on such questions as the relations of the Office with 
Parliament and with other departments, the respective influence of parliamentary 
and permanent officials, and so forth. He can, moreover, construct a reliable 
portrait of Sir James Stephen which finally controverts the myth of “ Mr. 
Mother-Country.” But he must do these things for himself. What the book does 
provide is an ample vindication of the Colonial Office against the charge olf 


being either lazy, arbitrary, or ignorant. 
= : s 2 V. T. Hartow. 


A. M. Witson. French Foreign Policy during the Administration of Cardinal 
Fleury, 1726-43. (Harvard University Press. Humphrey Milford. 1936. 19s.) 
Professor Wilson’s book is a valuable work of synthesis. During recent years 
many lengthy and learned monographs have been published on various aspects 
of French foreign policy in this period, and a number of most useful contribu- 
tions to the study of French economic and naval history have also appeared. 
But the diplomatic historians have tended to neglect economic factors and to 
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ignore questions of naval strategy, while the economic historians have, on their 
part, sometimes been unduly neglectful of diplomatic questions. Professor 
Wilson, however, has paid much attention to naval and economic matters ; 
hence his narrative has a welcome breadth and freshness. He has examined an 
extraordinary wide range of printed sources and his knowledge of the relevant 
modern works is amazing. It is worth adding that he has made much profitable 
use of English pamphlets, a source too often neglected by recent writers. 
Professor Wilson has, it is true, consulted comparatively few manuscripts, and 
it is probable that a more extensive search of the archives in Paris, to say nothing 
of other great repositories, would have yielded much important information. 
But this criticism does not detract from the great merit of the book, the merit of 
uniting in a comprehensive view aspects of history so often seen only in isola- 
tion. Professor Wilson’s interpretation of Fleury’s diplomacy does not differ 
substantially from that given by Professor Vaucher’s Walpole et la Politique de 
Fleury. But he points out that Fleury’s policy included economic aims. He 
hoped, in particular, to destroy England’s commercial prosperity by a war in 
which she would have to contend alone with the united forces of France and 
Spain. Hence Fleury worked steadily, but slowly, to secure the isolation of 
England. It was against Fleury’s wishes, though partly because of his weakness, 
that France was drawn into the war of the Austrian Succession when she should 
have devoted all her energies to fighting England. Fleury, however, shared the 
prevailing French views of naval strategy, which were radically false, and even 
had Fleury’s real policy been carried out after, as before, 1740, England might 
easily have escaped defeat. 
M. A. THOMSON. 


G. D. H. Core (Editor). Letters from William Cobbett to Edward Thornton 
written in the years 1797 to 1800. (Oxford University Press: Humphry Milford. 
1937. 7s. 6d. net.) These letters make such a stimulating little book that 
dry-as-dusty criticisms would be ungrateful, were there any to be made. The 
letters are adroitly introduced, and are edited with disarming candour. Mr. 
Cole tells the reader all that he needs to know in order to use and to enjoy 
them, and where knowledge fails, as occasionally it must, he frankly confesses 
ignorance. This plan should be rewarding, for /acwne are chiefly in obscure 
identifications, as likely to be supplied by the searcher for something else 
establishing them by hazard, as by means of a more intensive and direct in- 
vestigation. If the local historian of Philadelphia or New York is made aware 
that the identifications are wanted he may some day stumble across them 
The letters themselves are a slender sheaf, twenty-three in all, of which eighteen 
relate to the last year of Cobbett’s residence in America, before his return to 
England in June 1800. The last three were written from London in the autumn 
of the same year. It cannot be pretended that any of them are of the first impor- 
tance for economic history, except in the sense that Cobbett has embedded 
himself so firmly in the economic history of the period that no letters from him 
can be regarded as completely insignificant. These are full of the usual pun- 
gencies and characteristic turns of phrase or comment. He reports on January 
zoth, 1800, that “‘ Washington died of the croup, called, in England, the risin 
of the lights, and, in Pennsylvania, the heaves,” and he adds with his ae] 
conviction, “ I could have cured him in four hours.” Cobbett was as confident 
that he knew the simple specific for bodily as for mental ills. Since Edward 
Thornton was secretary to the British Legation, and chargé d'affaires in the 
absence of Robert Liston, Cobbett naturally made some references to matters 
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of trade and commerce when writing to him at that period, but Cobbett’s 
own difficulties and antipathies naturally bulk most largely in letters which are 
mainly concerned with the entanglements from which he could only escape 
by leaving the United States. GeEoRGE S. VEITCH. 


Marian Bowtey. Nassau Senior and Classical Economics. (Allen & Unwin. 
1937. 15s.) The double title to Miss Bowley’s book accurately reflects both its 
contents and its approach. The life of Senior as such is but slightly touched 
upon, for the sufficient reason that a biography is on hand by his granddaughter. 
Miss Bowley is therefore concerned with the more technical task of assessing 
Senior as an economist. He has formed a puzzling figure in that role. In 
Marshall he appears only in the footnotes and he has been summed up by 
Prof. Knight as “ characterised by brilliant insights and inability to build upon 
them.” Of such judgments Miss Bowley is fully aware and for the first 234 
pages is concerned largely. with combating them: “ the rigid classical bigot 
of history books, the ‘ also ran’ in the history of theory, the tiresome rather 
dilettante critic that he appeared to some people, is seen in a new light as an 
important figure in the evolution of modern economic theory” (p. 115). 
She gives us, not indeed a rehabilitation (for Senior has not so much been 
pulled down as never raised up), but a competent assessment and vindication 
of Senior’s position in the history of economic theory. Her work is based on 
unpublished as well as published sources and adds much to our knowledge. 
Yet her own phrase, “ the also ran,” has much truth. A certain ineffectiveness 
was Senior’s portion, except for the ‘abstinence’ concept (and the cynical 
might think its acceptance into the general body of older theory arose from its 
value as an apologetic), and where his views now have greater prominence 
they are as often as not substantially rediscovered views, certainly as now built 
into the structure of theory. With this section of Miss Bowley’s study the 
historian of theory will be interested but it is unlikely from its technical nature 
to attract the economic historian as such. But he certainly should read the 
second portion of the book, “‘ Problems of Social Policy,” especially its Poor 
Law chapter. Keeping at first rather strictly to her more technical theme Miss 
Bowley discusses Senior’s views on the scope of government and social policy. 
At the time of his first appointment to Oxford (1825) Senior left the limits of 
the practical branch of economics rather undefined, though tending to confine 
the scope of government interference to the traditional services of protection 
of life and property—perhaps the historian might say, property and life. But 
with the impact of Irish conditions on him he proposed active government 
measures there “ which would have made any serious believer in laissez-faire 
disown professional acquaintance.” Senior there was an “exponent of the 
economics of welfare.” Nearer home, in the Poor Law Reform, he thought 
conditions different and he was the great driving force and active (written) 
lobbyist for the Act of 1834. Earlier he had advised the government on the 
steps to take against the trade unions, including if need be confiscation of their 
property (1830). By 1836 he had moved in his views as to the position of the 
economist ga economist: they were not to give “a syllable of advice.” 
Exactly what the famous “ Last Hour” letter of 1837 is to be called, is left 
unstated : Miss Bowley declares the logic was sound but the values were taken 
“ from a completely inadequate survey of capital structure, costs and rates of 
profits made during a brief visit.” By the time of his return to Oxford in 
1847, Senior was (theoretically) prepared to give the government a “ roving 
commission ” : in Miss Bowley’s words :- “ the sacred and respected principle 
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~ of non-interference was thrown overboard as a principle; it was on the same 
footing as interference ”—all a matter of expediency. Senior’s light was ever a 
flickering one. Miss Bowley’s analysis of the poor law problem from Senior’s 
angle is admirably done. She is perhaps a little unfair to the Webbs: of them 
she remarks (p. 284) they “ appear to attribute too much importance to the 
influence of the wage-fund theory in the Poor Law controversies,” especially 
in its supposed fixity, but she shortly remarks (p. 312), “ it was really on his 
theory of the wage fund that Senior’s antipathy to any increase in the agri- 
cultural population was based.” On another matter, of greater importance, 
she does rather side with the more humanitarian historians: “ much of the 
criticism that the Report was deliberately arranged so as to carry conviction 
and that most emphasis was laid on evidence from places where the administra- 
tion was bad, was justified.” She does not believe, however, that the evidence 
was tampered with. But can it be that Senior thought the end justified the 
means? He certainly had a “passionate interest in the matter” (p. 287). But 
this section, so admirably presented by Miss Bowley, must also be read; it 
will be a corrective of too hasty a decision. There were other sides to the 
classical economists, and Miss Bowley’s emphasis on Senior’s interest in hous- 
ing and education well deserves its place. 
H. A. SHANNON. 


Gr1LBERT NorMAN TucKER. The Canadian Commercial Revolution, 1845-51. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. Humphrey Milford. 1936. 13s. 6d.) 
The attention given to the economic history of the individual Dominions of the 
British Empire may be said to be roughly in inverse proportion to the interest 
and importance of their political and constitutional histories. The history of 
Australia and New Zealand tends naturally to be economic history, whereas the 
history of South Africa and Canada, thus far at least, has tended to be more 
political and constitutional history. This can be strikingly seen in the difference 
between the Australian and the South African volumes of the Cambridge 
History of the British Empire. It is certainly true that the economic history of 
Australia and New Zealand has been more adequately written than that of 
either Canada or South Africa. It is for this reason that Dr. Tucker’s study of a 
very critical period of Canadian commercial history is especially welcome. It 
is a monograph and the years it covers are few in number, yet close studies such 
as these are an essential preliminary to the economic history of Canada, which 
Dr. Tucker may himself yet write. The years which the study covers are those 
in which England adopted Free Trade. None of the major colonies was more 
affected by Free Trade than Canada, which, after all, was more deeply rooted 
in the Old Colonial System than any of the others. The title of this book might 
lead the reader to expect a fuller treatment of the commercial relations between 
the colony and Great Britain than is given. Actually the study is devoted to 
the more original and essential subject of the efforts made by Canada to adapt 
her economic structure and policy to the abrupt change which Free Trade 
wrought. The style of the essay-like chapters is clear, and the book is admirably 
rich in detail and pleasant to read. Both introduction and conclusion show that 
Dr. Tucker is well aware of the broader implications of his study. In the chapter 
on “ The Improvement of the Waterways ” there is a clear demonstration of the 
interaction in Canadian economic history of political and geographic condi- 
tions. Canada’s waterways were improved and her canals were built by men 
who were fully aware of the splendid facilities for communication and com- 
merce that the St. Lawrence River valley offered, but who underestimated the 
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inexorable American line. The continuous and expensive effort to twist Canada’s 


_ physical axis, which ran north and south, to correspond with the political axis, 


which ran east and west, is of the stuff of a great deal of Canadian economic 
history. This study is all the more interesting because it shows Canada at the 
crossroads between an intensive development of her internal resources behind 
the protection of tariffs, and reciprocity with the United States, aiming, as many 
in Canada hoped, at the formation of a single customs union in the North 
American continent. The chapter on “ Reciprocity ” deals mainly with the 
diplomacy of reciprocity with the United States and less with the economic 
factors involved. It is however a natural defect ; for the story of reciprocity is 
a long one, and extends beyond the limits of this study. A virtue of this book is 
the full and attractive use that is made of contemporary accounts and descrip- 
tions. Yet in a work of this intensive character it is not unfair to expect the 
author to make a greater effort to assemble and interpret the more important 
commercial statistics, which by 1850 were fuller and rather more reliable than a 
generation before. It is much to ask, as anybody who has wrestled with a 
similar task must know. But it has to be done. 
C. W. pE Kiewler. 


Maurice Baumont. L’Essor Industriel et L’Imperialisme Colonial, 1878-1904. 
(Peuples et Civilisations, Histoire Générale publié sous la direction de Louis 
Halphen et Philippe Sagnac. 1937.) This is a good text-book of the period. 
It contains a great deal of useful material and presents it in an attractive style. 
It does not, however, live up to the promise contained in its title. This suggests 
a work of synthesis which economic historians, above all, have reason to desire. 
The period has been extensively written over by diplomatic historians. The 
best of these writers, like Professor Langer, are beginning to give their narrative 
of international diplomacy a fuller content by extending it into the economic 
material. They realise, for example, that the stock exchanges and the offices 
of railway contractors are no less important than the embassies for the study of 
international rivalries in China. But their excursions into the economic field 
are inevitably and justifiably limited by their training and by the task which 
they have set themselves; the states-system remains their primary concern. 
It is time that an approach should be made from economic society towards 
politics. The title of this book suggests that the writer had this intention : 
one would expect a study first of the European economic structure ; secondly 
of the forces and methods of economic expansion (“imperialism”); and 
finally of the repercussions upon international relations of the new develop- 
ments. But the book follows the old method. The first third of it deals with 
European diplomacy—which is, indeed, excellently handled and related to the 
internal political conditions of the states. The next part deals with expansion, 
treated chiefly from the political angle. The third part deals with the material 
evolution of Europe and the world—and there are some chapters on “ spiritual 
evolution ” thrown in at the end. So the book remains a text-book, following 
the conventional model. There are signs in it that M. Baumont showed pru- 
dence in keeping to this model. His political chapters are his best ones. The 
last section of his book also contains interesting material; but the middle 
section does not suggest that he has penetrated deeply into the study of econo- 
mic society outside Europe and its relations with the European economy. 

W. K. Hancock. 
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IpA M. Tarsett. A History of American Life. Vol. IX. The Nationalising of 
Business, 1878-98. (Macmillan. 1936. 20s.) It is fitting that the author of the 
History of the Standard Oil Company should contribute this volume of this 
excellent co-operative history. For the period marks the triumph of the forces 
whose upward rise she regretfully chronicled over thirty years ago. The 
pattern of modern ‘American life was firmly set in this generation and, again 
and again, we seem to read here of our own times. George Westinghouse, 
almost in the hands of the banks, with his technical and administrative autonomy 
taken away, is as distasteful a picture as the identical attempt of the bankers to 
control Henry Ford, and we are as glad to see one escape as the other. But 
beside Westinghouse there rose General Electric, as beside Ford there rose 
General Motors. The attacks on the armed Pinkerton detectives whose recog- 
nised existence as a private army evoked senatorial indignation after the 
Homestead battle of 1892, recall the continued existence of these mercenaries 
and the prosperity of their condottieri. The bloody history of Chicago labour 
troubles has run its familiar course in recent years and the farmer is still indignant 
that the gap between his prices and those paid by the ultimate consumer should 
be so great. And Minnesota, with the eloquent Ignatius Donnelly, played the 
same role in 1892 that she has since played under the late Governor Olson. 
The sectional and class line-up that failed to elect Bryan in 1896 elected Roose- 
velt in 1932—and 1896, like 1936, had its “ walking Democrats.” In short, 
with this volume we are dealing with contemporary America; the historical 
forces at work here, are still at work, to what end we do not yet know. There 
is no need therefore to emphasise the importance and interest of this book. It 
is admirably illustrated with contemporary placards, some of which raise the 
question of how late the American working-man really wore those odd little 
paper caps? It is inevitable that this book should concentrate on American 
solutions to technical problems, but the American common reader might have 
been given more indication that not all or nearly all technical improvements 
were made in America. The work of Sebastian de Ferranti, for instance, might 
possibly have been alluded to. The “ rocking ” of Great Britain in the ’80’s 
over the Irish land question was not due to any movement for land nationalisa- 
tion; that remedy was Michael Davitt’s, but the Irish peasant wanted and the 
British government was finally driven to granting peasant ownership (p. 121). 

. W. BroGan. 


C. W. DE Kiewier. The Imperial Factor in South Africa. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1937. 15s.) Political problems are in the foreground of this book. 
It deals with the alternating spasms of advance and withdrawal in Great 
Britain’s South African policy during the seventies and eighties of last century— 
the abortive confederation plan of Lord Carnarvon, the annexation of the 
Transvaal and its retrocession after Majuba, the shattering by Germany’s 
advent of the “ unique isolation ” of the Empire, and the reluctant return to a 
forward policy in Zululand, Basutoland, Bechuanaland. The book is written 
with distinction; its judgments on political.events and problems have a 
breadth and penetration which lift it out of the rut of colonial provincialism. 
There are some interesting revaluations of the “ carefully tended prejudices of 
South African history.” Carnarvon is shown to have turned to annexation 
late and reluctantly and as a move in the game of federation. Shepstone’s 
native policy is shown to have been fundamentally unoriginal and uncreative. 
So much for politics. The chief interest of the book to readers of this journal 
is also its chief merit—its success in linking politics with economics. The 
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fundamental thing in Professor de Kiewiet’s interpretation is that the “Boer 
question ” is subordinate to the “ native question.” And the native question 
is at bottom the land question. As early as the eighteen-seventies the extensive 
system of European farming, aggravated beyond measure by land speculation, 
had created insoluble problems of native congestion. This fact lay at the root 

of all South African disturbance. A dynamic “ frontier” was transforming 
South African separateness, both political and racial, into an economic unity 
which allotted the privilege of land to the European and the duty of labour to 
the-Bantu. The details of the process are worth careful study. Professor de 
Kiewiet has succeeded in linking the history of this period with contemporary 
sociological investigation, to the great profit of each. W. K. Hancock. 


A. T. K. Grant. A Study of the Capital Market in Post-War Britain. 
(Macmillan. 1937. 12s.) This is an ambitious book. It sets out to make a 
detailed study of the various factors—banking policy, public finance and the 
institutional development of the capital market—which have affected the 
ability of British enterprise to obtain capital in the post-war period. All this in 
three hundred uncrowded pages—and it does it. The book opens with an 
analysis of the operation of Bank Rate changes and of the general structure of 
interest rates. By making a clean break from traditional exposition (though not 
from the general conclusions of recent thought) the author succeeds in making 
his analysis at once elegant and realistic. Broadly speaking his approach is a 
Lausanne approach—he thinks of the public and institutions desiring to distri- 
bute their assets and liabilities in accordance with scales of preference, for 
liquidity and earning capacity, which vary from time to time. The author does 
not forget this approach in the later parts of the book: particularly I noticed 
how it influenced his treatment of the building boom and how it enabled him 
to make some illuminating comments on that well-worn theme, the 1928 new 
issue boom. This part is appropriately followed by a discussion of British 
monetary policy since the war. Much of this is familiar ground, but the analysis 
of the influence of public finance on monetary policy is particularly thorough. 
Here I did feel that the compression had been carried rather too far: particu- 
largely on page 96, where the author makes the point that “On the whole it 
would appear that the maintenance of a large Floating Debt tended to keep up 
long-term rates.” I know that this suggestion has already been put forward by 
Professor N. F. Hall; but, reading very carefully through Mr. Grant’s passage, 
I still find myself unable to understand the argument. On banking policy 
generally he concludes: “‘ The policies . . . may have proved unhappy .. . 
but Parliament must take the major share of the responsibility. Given the 
policies laid down, the financial authorities did carry through the task of day- 
to-day monetary management as well as difficult circumstances allowed.” For 
the major decisions “ the country as a whole was responsible.” The survey of 
the institutions of the capital market is no mere re-hash of Lavington’s work. 
It is rather a 1937 supplement to Lavington, discussing the working of the 
institutions since the war, and particularly stressing the growth of the invest- 
ment intermediaries—building societies, insurance companies, fixed trusts and 
the like. The growing importance of the investment intermediaries (unlike the 
behaviour of interest rates in the ’twenties) has favoured the established concern 
as against the new enterprise. The intermediaries are on the whole designed to 
use the old structure and “‘ the new issue market is nothing more than a system 
by which going concerns are sold to the public or developed with the aid of 
public money. . . . An active new issue market implies a considerable volume 


*, 
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of private investment at a much earlier stage.” It is the absence of channels for 
directing this earlier investment that particularly disturbs Mr. Grant. He looks 
upon it as largely responsible for the unhappy event of the 1928 new issue 
boom::. “ The world was certainly going to need more artificial silk, films . . . 
and similar things. It is easy to dismiss the whole disaster as the consequence of 
public stupidity, but the instinct of the man in the street was perfectly correct. 
It was the mechanism which let him down.” The author’s remedy is a develop- 
ment of “ industrial banking,” a well-reasoned plea for which is followed by an 
effective critique of the arguments generally advanced against such develop- 
ments. The work is based on official publications, newspaper and periodical 
files, and correspondence and conversation with people working in the market. 
It will certainly provide the historian of post-war Britain with a realistic picture 
of an important part of the economic system. One may wonder how such a 
wide canvas is included in such a book: the answer is that not a sentence in 
- the whole book is wasted. Of the hundreds of books on financial matters 
which this decade has produced, Mr. Grant’s work stands out as one of the 


very best. 
R. S. Sayers. 


GrovER CLark. A Place inthe Sun. (New York : The Macmillan Company. 
1936. 10s. 6d.) This book is an excellent example of the way in which the 
student of economic history can make a valuable contribution to the study of 
current international problems. Mr. Grover Clark asks himself the question : 
“Do colonies pay ?”’ After a thorough examination of the relevant facts and 
figures he answers: “‘ No.” Some imperialists may question the conclusions 
which the author reaches, but there can be no doubt as to the value of the 
material which he has so painstakingly accumulated. It may be added that 
certain “‘ statistical tables and other detailed documentary material” not 
included in this book have been published separately under the title The Balance 
Sheets of Imperialism. After giving a brief historical survey of the overseas 
expansion of European States Mr. Grover Clark discusses in turn what he calls 
“the population fallacy,” “ the trade fallacy,” and “ the raw materials fallacy.” 
With regard to the question of population he concludes that the net emigration 
from Europe—i.e. gross emigration less “ returns ”—has not been sufficiently 
substantial in the last fifty years to have anything more than a minor effect upon 
economic conditions at home. He considers that “ there is no foundation for 
the argument that the economic opportunities of those who stay at home are 
proportional to the amount of emigration.” Mr. Grover Clark’s examination 
of statistics relating to colonial trade and to the cost of securing and maintaining 
an Overseas empire leads him to the conclusion that, even where there have been 
net profits in colonial commerce, they have generally been more than counter- 
balanced by the burden of military and naval expenditure, which the possession 
of such territories imposes upon the taxpayers of the Mother Country. Colonies 
have also been considered valuable as sources for essential raw materials. The 
author considers that in time of peace political control does not give the 
Mother Country “ any very substantial and exclusive advantages.” In time of 
war access to raw materials depends less upon holding colonies than upon the 
ability of the Mother Country to keep open communications with regions 
producing the required materials. The historical and other arguments upon 
which these conclusions are based deserve careful study. 


W. O. HENDERSON. 


SHORT NOTICES | ace. 


_Exsrz A. G. Marsu (Compiled by). The Economic Library of Jacob H. 
Hollander, Ph.D. (Privately printed. Baltimore: 1937.) Professor Hollander 
has long been known as a bibliophile. Economists are indebted to him for many 
edited reprints of economic tracts, and for the publication of some of Ricardo’s 
letters and manuscripts. The relatively few who have been privileged to journey 
to Baltimore have known of the treasures in his own library ; that knowledge 
1s now generously extended to as many as can consult one of the 500 copies of 
this luxuriously produced catalogue. The books are divided more or less 
chronologically into three groups: 1574-1750, with 1,566 items; 1751-97, 
with 722 items, and 1798-1936 (although the last entry is 1935), with 1,572 
items. In addition there is a list of portraits and one of personalia consisting 
mostly of letters. Amongst the letters there are twelve from Ricardo, three of 
which are to unknown correspondents. One, of six pages, is to John Barton 
(1817). May these perhaps be published in the forthcoming definitive edition 
of Ricardo by Mr. Sraffa? The main aim in collecting the library has been to 
“document the doctrinal growth of the science” ; a subsidiary aim has been 
the pursuit of items contained in Massie’s “ Index of Commercial Books and 
Pamphlets ” up to 1764, such items being designated as “ Massie” in the 
catalogue. A count shows 913 of the 2,377 items in Massie’s Index to have been 
recaptured. In his Foreword, Professor Hollander makes no claim to have 
produced a bibliography that approaches completeness, and there are indeed 
many gaps, which grow as the flood of literature increases in time. The third 
section is the weakest in this respect, and in it some of the gaps are surprising— 
none of Cournot’s economic works in French, no Whateley’s Logie for its 
contribution by Senior on Ambiguous Terms, no Sidgwick’s Principles, and 
no Davenport’s Value and Distribution. Some of the anonymous items could 
already be identified by reference to existing bibliographies (¢.g. items 387 and 
502 are by Simon Clement and 2,775 probably by Henry Drummond). Misprints 
are probably inevitable in a work of this kind ; but one reading of the 1798-1936 
section alone reveals more than would be expected. Edgeworth, item 3,232, is 
Mathematical Psychics not Physics, and there are minor errors in items 2,352, 
2,995, 3,056, 3,065 (for Sismond read Sismondi ?), 3,070, 3,336, 3,352, 3,412 and 
3,623. It isa pity that the Finding List which shows the date of the earliest work 
of an author in the library, under which, in general, all his works are listed, 
could not have been made into an index of names. This asking for more does 
not betoken any less gratitude for Professor Hollander’s labour of love. 
REDVERS OPIE. 


Ivo SAsEK. Les migrations de la population intéressant le territoire de la Tchéco- 
slovaquie actuelle (depuis le XVII siécle a nos jours). (Geneva: Naville & Co., 
and Paris: Félix Alcan. N.D.) Dr. Sasek’s study is primarily of emigration 
from Czechoslovakia and the territories which became Czechoslovakia, and 
only incidentally of internal migration within those territories, though he 
tightly feels himself bound to give considerable attention to the latter for the 
purpose of rounding off his picture of the former. The first third of his book is 
given over to a survey of the period between 1620 and 1920, and the remaining 
two-thirds is devoted to the post-war period, up to 1932. His work is mainly 
based upon statistical material, though he appears to have done some field-work 
in Carpathian Ruthenia, and to have studied emigrant problems and reactions 
while in Geneva as an official of the I.L.O. and an officer of the Czechoslovak 
Slovan” society. As an analysis of the confusing and often contradictory 
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_ statistics of many countries (but notably of the old Austria-Hungary, of Ger- 

many, of the United States of America, of Czechoslovakia, of Austria, of 
Hungary and of France) as well as of the League of Nations and the I.L.0,, 
Dr. Sasek’s work is most valuable, but perhaps his concentration upon this 
method of approach has tended to cause him to minimise the human side of his 
problem, though occasionally (as when he points to the housing of seasonal 
Slovak agricultural workers in their stables by the landowners of Hungary, 
as a cause of increased Slovak immigration to America before the war), he 
allows it some weight. His solution to the problems of over-population and 
unemployment in Ruthenia is birth control and sterilisation, while his more 
favoured Slovaks and most favoured Czechs ought, he suggests, to have 
special concessions from foreign countries as emigrants. As the United States 
was now virtually closed to them (and had already melted her distinctively 
“Czechoslovak ” element almost out of existence), and Russia out of the 
question for the present, “Il faudrait que . . . la France cédat de son vaste 
empire colonial, une étendue appropriée 4 la Tchécoslovaquie, tout en gardant 
la souveraineté sur ce territoire, ce serait donc ‘une colonie sans drapeau,’ 
utile aux deux pays.” In his conclusions he recognises emigration as an evil, 
but because unemployment is a greater evil emigration must be recognised 
and organised as an invaluable safety-valve when (as in Czechoslovakia) efforts 
(such as land reform) to remove large-scale unemployment or under-employ- 
ment have only attained partial success, but birth control in Ruthenia and a 
cosmopolitan magnanimity on the part of countries capable of receiving 
Czechoslovak immigrants are his only positive proposals. If Dr. Sasek’s 
conclusions seem slight and somewhat utopian, and his neglect of some of the 
human aspects of his problem gives a certain narrowness to his enquiry, it 
nevertheless remains a useful contribution to the literature of recent human 
migrations, and should have value for many beyond those who are specially 
interested in Czechoslovakia and her population problems. There are a great 
number of statistical tables incorporated in the text (though unfortunately not 
all of them are sufficiently labelled, and a list of them with page references at 
the beginning or the end of the book would have been useful). A long list of 
works consulted is given, in addition to footnote citations, but a critical 
bibliography would have been appreciated. 

J. A. Hawcoop. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Society was held on Tuesday, January 4th, 1938, at the London 

School of Economics and Political Science, with Professor R. H. 
Tawney in the chair. At the business meeting, which took place at 
2.30 p.m., the Annual Report for 1936-7 was adopted and special reports 
were presented by the Hon. Treasurer and by the Editor of the Economic 
History Review. The latter (whose report was submitted in his absence 
by Mr. A. V. Judges) was able to show that the REvIEw was in a satis- 
factory position, as regards both the number of contributions regularly 
submitted to it and its circulation. In particular there had been a marked 
increase in readers, other than members of the Society, buying the 
Review through the trade. The Report of the Standing Committee on 
the Teaching of Economic History in Schools was presented by its 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. W. F. Pratt, who stated that the Committee had 
under consideration various matters within its terms of reference and 
particularly the position of economic history in training college teaching, 
the questions set in school examinations, the provision of a printed biblio- 
graphy (with commentary) on school text-books and a volume of “ re- 
vision ” articles. The Standing Committee submitted the following 
resolution to the Annual General Meeting : 


“That the Historical Association be invited to co-operate with the 
Society in setting up a joint panel of teachers on school examinations, 
with a view to making direct. representations, independently of the 
nominating bodies, on the nature of the papers set and on the character 
of the syllabuses required ; and that the joint Committee should have 
power to co-opt members from other educational bodies and schools. 
In the first place it is intended that the joint Committee should confine 
itself to the papers set by the University of London. The membership 
should, as far as possible, be composed of teachers actively preparing 
candidates for the main school examinations.” 
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~ This resolution was adopted by the meeting and the Hon. Secretary of the 
Society was requested to transmit it to the Hon. Secretary of the Histori- 
cal Association. 

It was reported that in the course of the year the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
R. Birley, had been obliged to resign, owing to pressure of work, and 
that the Council had invited Miss M. G. Jones to take his place until the 
next Annual General Meeting. The meeting confirmed Miss Jones’ 
election and expressed its gratitude to her for undertaking the work. Four 
members of the Council, Professors G. N. Clark, H. Heaton and W. Rees, 
and Mr. R. Birley, retired in rotation under Rule V and were unanimously 
re-elected. The Chairman expressed the great regret of the Council at the 
loss which it had recently experienced in the death of Professor Daniels, 
and Mr. Walter Newbold also spoke of the great loss which the study of 
economic history had sustained. An appreciation of Professor Daniels’ 
work in the Midlands will be included in the next number of the REVIEW. 
Mr. T. S. Ashton of the University of Manchester was elected to fill the 
vacancy on the Council created by Professor Daniels’ death. 

The business meeting was followed by a joint meeting with the His- 
torical Association, which was attended by about 250 members of both 
societies, with Professor F. M. Stenton in the chair. Mr. C. S. Orwin 
opened with an address on “ The Open Field System,” which is published 
elsewhere in the present issue of the Review. It was followed by a dis- 
cussion, in which Professor D. C. Douglas, Mr. F. G. Emmison, Professor 
R. H. Tawney, Professor W. Rees and Mr. L. F. Salzman took part. At 
4.30 the audience adjourned to the lecture theatre of the School of Eco- 
nomics to witness the film A Medieval Village (British Instructional Films), 
illustrating the open fields of Laxton. The film was introduced by Mr. 
H. L. Beales. 

By the courtesy of Professor W. R. Scott, the President of the Economic 
History Society, and of the publishers, the Society is able to offer its 
members Professor Scott’s book, Adam Smith as Student and Professor, 
at a specially reduced rate. The book has just been published and contains 
some 550 pages, including 32 pages of facsimiles and 17 plates. It 
embodies part of a draft of The Wealth of Nations and deals in detail 
with the forty years of the life of Adam Smith (1723-63). Its published 
price is {1 1os., and it is available to members of the Society at £1. 
Orders should be sent to the Hon. Sec. 

The Economic History Society is in a position to accept orders for the 
new edition of Mr. Curwen’s pamphlet, Air-Photography and Economic 
History : the Evolution of the Cornfield. The edition has been completely 
revised and contains new illustrations. The published price is 1s., the 
price to members is 6d., postage free for ten copies and over. Orders 
by members should be addressed to the Hon. Sec. 

By arrangement with the Historical Association the Economic History 
Society offers its members at special rates a limited number of copies of 
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the last pamphlet issued by the Association, Types of Open-Field Parishes 
in the Midlands, by F. G. Emmison. The pamphlet is “an attempt to 
explain briefly some of the topographical and economic aspects of the 
agrarian lay-out of Midland parishes and to distinguish between various 
types of open-field arrangements.” ‘The illustrations are taken from 
Bedfordshire, and there are three maps. The price to members of the 
Economic History Society is 7d. post free (the ordinary price to non- 
members of the Historical Association is 1s. rd.). Any member of the 
Society desiring a copy should apply to the Hon. Sec., enclosing 7d. 


Owing to the high cost of distribution the Council of the Economic 
History Society have been compelled to raise the price of the REvIEw 
to non-members from 7s. to 8s. 6d. The Council would like to draw the 
attention of the large and increasing number of non-members who buy 
and read the Review to the fact that by joining the Society they can 
obtain two numbers for ros. 6d., which is little more than the present 
retail price of a single copy. 


Members of the Economic History Society desiring to purchase back 
numbers of THE Economic History REviEw to complete their set are 
informed that they are enabled to do so at the favourable rate of 4s. 6d. 
per number. Volume III contains three numbers and can be purchased 
for 13s. 6d., and Volume IV contains four numbers and can be purchased 
for 18s. The other volumes of the Review all contain two numbers. 
This represents a very large reduction on the first two volumes, covering 
the four years 1926-30, when only one number of the Review was issued 
per annum. The attention of new members joining the Society, and 
particularly of Library members, is called to the opportunity now offered 
to them of completing their sets‘on preferential terms. These terms do 
not apply to non-members wishing to purchase sets. 
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